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B 




EASTERN IRAN. 


CHAPTEE VI. 

THE FALL OF THE LYDIAN EMPIRE. 

After the fall of Nmeveli, Modia, Babylonia, and 
Lydia bad continiiDd to exist side by sidii in peafie 
and fncndaliip. The successful rebellion of Cyrus 
altered at one blow the state of Asia. He bad not 
been contented witb winning independence for tbe 
Persians; be bad subjected Media to bis power In 
tbe place of a friendly and allied liouae, tbe kings 
of Lydia and Babylonia saw Astyages deprived of 
bis throne, and Media in the bands of a bold and 
ambitious warrior. Nebucbadiiezzar of Babylonia 
would hardly have allowed the sovereignty of tbe 
table-land of Iran to pass out of the power of a near 
kinsman into that of Cyrus without offering some 
resistance; but be was no longer alive to prevent or 
revenge tbe overthrow of bis brother-in-law. His son 
Evil-merodach had also come by bis death before 
Astyages succumbed to tbe arms of Cyrus, and after 
a short reign Neriglissar left the kingdom to a boy 
(III. 392). On tbe other band, the Lydian empire 
was m its fullest vigour. We are aci^uaiiited witb 
the successes wliieb fell to the lot of Alyattes after 
bis alliance with Media, we saw with what rapidity 
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hig son Crcesiis brought to a happy conclusion the 
loug struggls against ths Greek cities of the coast 
His kingdom now embraced the whole of Asia Minor, 
as far as the Halys , the Lycians alone remained 
mdependent in their small mountain canton Loved 
and honoured by his people, as Herodotus mdicates, 
Creesus saw his complete and compact empire in ths 
greatest prosperity , his treasury was full to over- 
lowmg, his metropolis was the richest city in Asia 
after Babylon. The Lydian mfantry were excellent 
and trustworthy, the cavalry were dreaded, in past 
days they had measured themselves with success 
ao-amst the Medes ^ Thus in the third or fourth 
year of his reign, m the pride of his position, sur- 
rounded by inexhaustible treasures and the most 
splendid magnificence, on his lofty citadel at Sardis, 
Creesus could declare himself, against the opinion 
of the Athenian Solon, the man most favoured by 
fortune (III 458). Two years afterwards Astyages, 
whose wife Aryanis was Croesus’ sister, was over- 
thrown. Croesus had reason enough to take the field 
for his brother-in-law, and anticipate the danger which 
might arise for Lydia out of this change in the East 
He might hope that his example would set the Baby- 
lonians in motion against the usurper of the Median 
throne, and cause the Medes themselves to revolt 
against their new master. But he appears to have 
been afraid of embarking in an uncertain and danger- 
ous war at a great distance from hia own borders. 
It was not clear that victory at the first onset would 
imply lasting success, and Lydia had no attack to 
fear so long as Cyrus was occupied in estalilish- 
mg his new dominion in Media, and engaged in 
conflicts in the East and North In Sardis it might 
1 Ilerocl. 1, 74, 79, 165; Xonopli ” Oyri uist.” 7, 2, 11. 
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be assumBd that the usurper would find great diffi- 
culties m his way. Herodotus represents Sandanis, 
a distinguished Lydian, as asking Croesus whether 
he would take the field against men who clad them- 
selves in leather, and did not eat what they liked, 
but what they had, and lived m a rugged country — 
who drank water and not wine, and had not even 
figs or any other thing that was pleasant Whai 
could the king, if victorious, take from them, when 
they had nothing? On the other hand, if conq^uered, 
he had much to lose, and if the Persians once tasted 
any of the good things of Lydia, they would never 
be driven out of the land again ^ Croesus hesitated. 
Tt was of the greatest importance for Cyrus that 
Lydia and Babylonia should not interfere in favour 
of Astyages and the Modes, that they remained 
inactive during the revolution, and allowed him to 
establish his dominion in Media without disturbance, 
to direct his aim unimpeded against the neighbours 
of Media, aud to subjugate without opposition the 
Parthians, Plyrcaiiians, and Oaduaians. 

The manner in which war eventually broke out 
between Lydia and Persia, the course of the war, anil 
the fortune which overtook Croesus, are narrated by 
Herodotus in the following manner: “Solon had 
scarcely left Croesus (III. 454, noto 3) when the latter 
saw in a dream the vision which portended the fate 
of his son. He had two sous : one was deaf and dumb, 
but the other, Attys, was greatly distinguished above 
all his companions. The dream told him that he 
would lose tins son by an iron spear-head. In alarm 
Croesus found a wife for his son, would not allow him 
to go out with the army as before, and removed into 

^ llorod, 1, 71 ; and oqutiUy from tlio Poraian point of view, 
Xont)ph.on, “ C'yn inat,” 13, 2, 22. 
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the armoury all the armour which was in the chambers, 
that nothing might fall upon him. At the time when 
Croesus was occiipiei with the marriage of Attys, a 
Plixygian came to Sardis, Adrastus by name, the son 
of Gordius, the grandson of Midas, who had unm- 
tentionally killed his brother, and had been banish ed 
by his father, and Croesus received him. At the 
same time a great boar appeared on the Mysian 
Olympus, which ravaged the lands of the Mysians, 
and as they could not master it, they sent mes- 
sengers to Croesus praying him to allow Attys and 
some chosen youths to come with dogs to set them 
free from the monster. Croesus would not let his 
son go, for he had just been married. But the son 
complained to his father: Previously he had won 
great glory in war, and in the chase, now he was 
kept back from both ; how would men look upon bim 
in the market-place ? — in what hght would he appear 
to the citizens and his young wife Croesus told 
him the dream, but Attys replied that the boar bad 
no hands, and no iron point : Croesus therefore 
allowed him to go, and bade Adrastus accompany 
his son and watch over him. Adrastus promised to 
bring back his son uninjured, so far as lay in his 
power, in return for the kindness which Croesus had 
shown him. The boar was surrounded on Olympus, 
and javelins thrown at it from every side , the spear 
of Adrastus missed the boar and hit Attys, Thus 
was the dream of Croesus fulfilled. Adrastus went 
with the corpse to Croesus, and besought him to slay 
him as a sacrifice to the dead. But Croesus replied 
that Adrastus had made recompense enough m con- 
demning himself to death. He had his son buried 
■with proper honours ; but Adrastus slew himself on 
the grave ” 
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“Two years were spent by Croesua in mourning 
for bis son. Then the destruction of the empire of 
Astyages by Cyrus, and the growing power of the 
Persians, put an end to the mourning, and caused 
him to consider whether he could check the rise of 
the Persians before they became great. With this 
thought in his mind, he determined to test the oracles, 
both those of the Greeks and that in Libya, and 
ascertain whether they could tell the truth; to the 
oracle which he found truthful, he would propose the 
q^ueation, whether he should undertake a campaign 
against the Persians. So he sent to the oracles of 
the Greeks, to Miletus, Delphi, Abae, and Trophonius, 
to the sanctuary of Amphiaraus at Thebes, and to 
Dodona, to the temple of Ammon in Libya, bidding 
his messengers inq^uirc on the hundredth clay after 
their departure from Sardis, what Croesus, the son of 
Alyattes, the king of Lydia, was doing on that day. 
The answers were to be written down, and bi ought 
back to him. What the other oracles said no one 
has narrated, but when the Lydians came into the 
temple at Delphi and propounded their t^u cation, 
the priestess answered : ‘ I know the number of the 
sand, and the measure of the sea; T understand the 
dumb, and hoar him who speaks not. The scent 
of the hard-shelled tortoise comes into my nostrils 
which is being cooked in brass with lamb’s flesh ; brass 
is below, and brass is above.’ The Lydians wrote 
this down, and returned to Sardis ; and when the other 
mcsHcngcrs came back, CroDsns opened their letters. 
J'le ]Kiid no attention to the rest, but when lie came 
to the aiiHwer from Delphi ho recognised the ])owor 
of the god, and saw that the Delphic oracle alone hnd 
been aware of what ho was doing, b'or on the day 
appointed he had cooked the flesh of a tortoise and 
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lamb in a brazBn vesselj covered witb a brazen lid, 
thinking that it would be impossible to discover or 
invent such, a thing What answer was brought bach 
fiom Amphiaraiis I cannot say, for it is nowhere 
recorded, but Croesus is said to have considered this 
oracle as trubhful Then Croesus won the favour of 
the god of Delphi by great sacrifices He ofiferei 
3000 victims of every kind, and erected a great pile 
of wood on which he burned couches covered with 
gold and silver, golden goblets, purple robes and 
garments, in the hope that he would thereby gam the 
favour of the god yet more, and bade the Lydians 
sacrifice to their deity whatever each possessed. And 
as the sacrifice left behmd an enormous mass of 
molten gold, Crcnsus caused bricks to be made, six 
palms in length, three in breadth, and one in depth ; 
in all there were 117 bricks. Of these, four were of 
the purest gold, each two and a half talents in 
weight i and the rest of white gold [i e. of mingled 
gold and silver), each two talents in weight. In 
addition, there was a golden lion which weighed ten 
talents When these were finished, Croesus sent 
them to Delphi, and added two very large mixing- 
bowls, one of gold, weighmg eight talents and a half 
and twelve minse, and one of silver, the work of 
Theodorus of Samos, as the Delphians say, and I 
believe it, for it is the work of no ordinary artificer ; 
four silver jars, and two vessels for holy water, one 
of gold and the other of silver, circular casta of 
silver, a golden statue of a woman, three cubits high, 
and the necklace and girdles of his (jncen. All these 
things he sent to Delphi, and to Amphiaraus a golden 
shield and a spear, of which both the stem and the 
point were of gold.” 

" Croesus bade the envoys who carried these gifts 
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aak the oraclea, whether he should march against the 
Persians, or collect allies. The answer of both oracles 
was to the same effect : they told him, that if he 
went against Cyrus he would destroy a great empire, 
and at the same time advised him to find out who 
were the most powerful among the G-reeks, and take 
them as allies. Croeaua was greatly delighted when 
he received this answer ; in the certainty that he 
would overthrow the empire of Cyrus, he sent again 
to Delphi and presented each Delphian with two 
staters. The Dclphians in return bestowed on the 
Lydians for all future time the right to consult the 
priestess first, the beat seats, freedom from contri- 
butions, and the citizenship of Delphi to any Lydian 
who should wish to become a Delphian Croesus 
inrLUired of the oracle for the third time . whether his 
reign would be of long continuance, and the priestess 
replied: ‘When a mule becomes king of the Medes, 
then, 0 soft-footed Lydian, fly from the pebbly Her- 
muB j stay not, and take no shame to be a coward.’ 
Then Croesus was yet more delighted, for ho thought 
that a mule would never rule over the Modes instead 
of a man, and therefore neither he nor his descendants 
would lose their power. Then he iiniuircd who were 
the most mighty among the Hellenes, and when he 
found that the greatest part of the Peloponnesus was 
subject to the Laecduemonians, ho sent mosaongers 
with ])rcsenta to Sparta to conclude an alliance. The 
Laecdooraonians were Jfillod with joy; they knew the 
oracle which had been given to Croesus, and made 
him a friend and ally, as they had previously re- 
ceived many kindnesses at his hands ” 

CrmsuB now marched to Cappadocia in the hope 
of crusliing Cyrus and the PerRians ; ho also in- 
tended to add Cappadocia to his kingdom, but above 
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all he wLsliBcl to take vengeaneB on Cyrus, who 
had defeat si his brother-in-law Astyages, and had 
got him ui his power When he came to the Halys, 
which was the boundary between the Lydian and 
the Persian kingdoms, he crossed the river by the 
bridges, and came into the part of Cappadocia, which 
is called Pteria (this region, the strongest in the 
whole country, lies towards Sinope and the Pontus 
Euxinus) There he pitched his camp, desolated the 
land, took the city of the Pt Brians, and enslaved the 
inhabitants, cont^uered the neighbouring cities, and 
drove out the Syrians, who had done him no harm 
whatever. But Cyrus collected his army, adding to 
it all the nations in his march, and took up a posi- 
tion agamst Croesus Previous to setting out, he had 
sent heralds to the lonians, and req[uested them to 
revolt from Croesus. To this re truest the lonians did 
not listen. Then Cyrus encamped opposite Croesus, 
and the two armies tried their strength in the land 
of Pteria. A fierce battle was fought ; many fell on 
both sides, neither was victoiious, and when night 
came they desisted from the battle Croesus found 
that his force was not strong enough ; his army was 
inferior in numbers to that of the enemy, and when 
Cyrus did not venture to attack him on the next day, 
he returned to Sardis His object was to sumnmn 
the Egyptians, for he had made a treaty with Amasis 
the king of Egypt before entering into terms with 
the Lacedaemonians, to send to the Babylonians — for 
with them also and their king Labynetua he had 
made an alliance — and to call on the LacedEOmonians 
to join him at a fixed time. After unitmg these, 
and collecting all his forces, he intended, as soon as 
the winter was over, to march out against the Per- 
sians So when he arrived at Sardis he sent heralds 
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to his - allias, bidding tlicm aasBiubls in the fiFtli » 
month at Sardis, and dismissed all the merGcnaries 
in the army which had fought against Cyrus. He 
» did not expect that Cyrus, who had contended m 
the battle without success, would march against Sardis. 
When Croesus retired immediately after the battle m 
Pfceria, and it was discovered that the Lydian forces 
were to be disbanded, Cyrus saw that it would be 
much to his advantage to march upon Sardis with all 
speed, before the Lydian army could be collected a 
second time. He was so rapid in his movements, that 
he announced his own arrival to Croesus.” 

“ Though in great difficulties, inasmuch as things 
had turned out contrary to his expectations, Croesus 
led out the Lydians to battle. And at that time 
there was no braver and more warlike nation in 
Asia. They fought on horseback, armed with long 
lances, and were excellent riders. The armies mot 
in the largo open plain before Sardis The cavalry 
of Croesus caused alarm to Cyrus, and on the advice 
of Harpagua the Mede, ho collected all the camels 
Avhich earned the food and baggage of the army, took 
oil' their burdens, and had them mounted by armed 
men. These he placed before the army, then followed 
the infantry, and after them the Persian horse* Ho 
bade them not to slay Crmsus, even though he should 
seek to defend himself •when taken captive. When 
the battle broke out, the Lydian horses were alarmed 
at the sight and smell of the camels, and tuni[ul, and 
so tlie hopes of Cimaus were destroyed. Yet the 
Lydians did not lose their conrage ; they sprang from 
their horses and met the Persians on foo’fc. At length, 
when many had fallen on both sides, the Lydians 
fled ; they were driven into the walla, and besieged by 
the Persians. CrcicHus thought that the siege woulrl 
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occupy a long tims, and sent freali messengers to his 
confederateSj and also to the LacedBemomans, bidding 
tbem come as soon as possible. When they arrived 
at Sparta three hundred Spartans had been slain by 
the ArgiveSj yet they determined to send assistance ; 
their men were armed and ready to sail, when there 
came a second message that Sardis was captured, and 
Croesus a prisoner.’’ 

“ Sardis had been invested fourteen days when 
Cyrus announced to his army that the man who first 
climbed the walls should receive presents. Attempts 
were made, but as they failed, they were given up. 
Nevertheless Hyroeades, a Mardian, determined to 
climb the citadel at a place where no watch had been 
set It was never supposed possible that the city 
could be taken on this side, for the mountain fell 
precipitously down towards Mt. TmoJus, and storming 
was impossible. On the previous day Hyroeades had 
seen a Lydian, whose helmet had fallen down, descend 
after it, and then climb back with it He also 
ascended, others followed, and when sufficient Persians 
were on the top, Sardis was taken and the whole city 
plundered After the citadel had been captured a 
Persian rushed at Croesus, whom he did not know, 
to cut him down. When the dumb son of Croesus 
saw this, through fear and horror he broke out into 
speech, and cried out: 'Man, do not slay Croesus.’ 
And ever after he was able to speak ” 

"The Persians led Croesus to Cyrus, who caused a 
peat pyre to he built, and Croesus .to be led to it 
in chains with twice seven Lydian boys ; whether it 
was that he intended to offer the firstlings of the 
victory to some god, and discharge a vow, or whether 
he knew that Croesus was eminent for piety, and 
wished to see if a god would protect him from being 
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burnt alivB When Croesus was on tbs pyrs^ the 
words of Solon came into Ms mind, in his distress, 
that no one among living men was to be accounted 
happy. When this occurred to him, he sighed deeply 
after a long silence, and called out thrice, Solon! 
On hearing this Cyrus commanded the interpreters 
to ask Croesus whom he was calling upon. At first 
he was silent; on being pressed, he said: ‘On him, 
whose words I count it above great treasures that 
all rulers should hear.’ As what he said was unin- 
telligible, the question was put to him again, and 
when they insisted on hearing the whole, he told 
them, while the pyre was being kindled at the outer 
edge, what Solon the Athenian had said to him. When 
Cyrus heard this from the interpreters he reflected 
that he, a man, was condemning to the flames a man 
of no less power than himself , in fear of vengeance, 
and considering that there was nothing certain among 
men, he changed his mind, and gave orders to quench 
the fire, and bring down Croesus and those with him. 
When all attempted in vain to quench the flames, 
Croesus, acccording to the Lydian account, called on 
Apollo, entreating him to aid him now if he had ever 
oITered pleasant gifbs, and save him in his extremity. 
When Croesus was praying in tears to the god, the 
sky, which had been clear and still, was suddenly 
covered with clouds ; a storm burst upon them, anil 
the fire was quenched by torrents of rain. And Cyrus 
then saw that Croesus was a man beloved by the gods, 
and asked him why he had marched against his land, 
and made him his enemy instead of his friend ? 
Croesus replied, that he had been induced to do this 
by his own bad fortune and the good fortune of Cyrus. 
The god of the Hellenes had urged him to take tlie 
field against Cyrus. Then Cyrus caused the fetters 
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to be struck off bim, and pi aced him near himself. 
"When Croesus saw the Persians plundering the city, 
he mquLred of Cyrus: ‘What is all this multitude 
domg with so much eagerness ' Cyrus answered : 
‘They are plundermg your city and treasures^ He 
replied : ‘ They are mine no longer ; it is your property 
which they are plundermg and sacking. The Persians, 
courageous by nature, are poor; if you allow them to 
plunder and carry off much booty, it may be that the 
man who gams the most will rebel against you. If 
it pleases you, do as I advise Place your body-guard 
at the gates, and bid them take from the plunderers 
what they are carrymg out, and tell them that a 
tenth must be offered to Zeus. You will escape their 
iU-will, and they wiU gladly obey you.’ This advice 
pleased Cyrus. Pie followed it, and promised Croesus 
to grant him a favour m return.” 

“ The favour which Crmsus asked was this : Cyrus 
must allow him to send the fetters, which he wore, to 
the Delphic god, and ask whether it was his manner 
to deceive those who showed him kindness. Cyrus 
granted the prayer with a smile, and promised that he 
would not refuse a further reijUBst So Lydians went 
with the fetters to Delphi, and asked the god whether 
he was not ashamed to have urged Croesus to make 
war upon Cyrus, who had taken much spoil from him ; 
and at the same time they showed the fetters The 
priestess answered, as it is recorded, that even a god 
could not escape his destiny, Croesus was paying 
the penalty for his fifth ancestor, who had seized a 
throne which did not belong to him. The god had 
endeavoured to bring it to pass that the punishment 
should not fall on Crmsus but on his children, but 
he had only been able to defer the capture of Sardis 
for three years ; let Croesus know that he had been 
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taken captive tHree years later than was ordained. 
Moreover, the god had sent him help when on the 
P5rre. It was announced that he would destroy a great 
empire if he went against Cyrus, hut what empire 
Was not said. Nor had Orcssus understood the response 
about the mule Cyrus was the mule, the son of a 
Persian father and Median mother, a subject and his 
mistress. When Croesus heard this, he saw that he 
and not the god was m fault.” 

Only a meagre excerpt remains of the account 
given by Ctesias of the conflict of Cyrus and Croesus. 
The king of the Sacse, Amorges, marched with Cyrus 
against Croesus and Sardis When the Lydians were 
shut up m the city, Croesus, deceived by the portents 
of the gods, gave his son as a hostage to Cyrus, and 
when he subaeg^uently sought to deceive him in the 
negotiations, Cyrus caused the son to be slam before 
the father’s eyes. The mother, when she saw the. 
execution of her son, threw herself down from the 
turrets of the walls. Then Cyrus, on the advice of 
Oebares, caused wooden figures of Persians to be 
placed on long poles and laid against the turrets, that 
the Lydians might be filled with terror at the sight 
of them. In this way the citadel, and the city itself, 
was taken. Croesus fled for refuge into the temple 
of Apollo, where Cyrus caused him to be placed in 
chains, but though seals were set on them, and 
Oebares was commissioned to keep watch, the fetters 
were three times removed from Croesus in a miracul- 
ous manner. Then those who had been put in 
chains with him were beheaded, as though they had 
conspired to liberate their king, aud Cyrus brought 
Croesus into the palace and caused yet heavier chains 
to be put upon him ; but the fetters again fell to the 
ground, this time amid thunder and lightning. At 
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length. Cyrus liberated Croesus, showecl him great 
kindness, and presented him with the large city of 
Barene, near Ecbatana, which had been garrisoned by 
5000 cava,lry and 10,000 infantry^ 

Polyaenus relates that Croesus, after his defeat in 
Cappadocia by Cyrus, withdrew his troops m the 
night by a pass. This pass he then filled with a 
(^[uantity of timber, to which he set fire in order to 
check the pursuit of the Persians. When the armies 
met a second time for battle, Cyrus rendered the 
numerous cavalry of the Lydians, m which they 
trusted, useless by placing camels opposite them Thus 
they were at once put to flight, and trod down the 
infantry, so that Cyrus was again victorious. At 
Sardis Croesus once more tried the fortune of battle. 
As his Greek allies delayed their coming, he pro- 
vided the strongest and tallest Lydians with Greek 
armour. The sight of the strange arms checked the 
Persians. They were terrified by the sound of the 
spears strikmg against the brazen shields, and the 
ghtter of the shields caused their horses to take 
fright and turn. They retired, and Cyrus concluded 
a treaty for three days with Croesus, in which he 
was to withdraw his forces from Sardis. But as soon 
as it was night he turned his army '^again’' upon 
Sardis, and attacked the city unexpectedly. The 
ascent of the walls by scalmg ladders” was successful, 
yet Croesus maintained the citadel and ^defended it 
bravely in the deceptive hope that hia allies would 
arrive. Then Cyrus caused the relatives of those who 
were with Croesus in the citadel to be seized and 
bound, and brought before the walls; and he an- 
nounced to their kinsmen on the towers that if the 
citadel were given up the captives would be set at 

1 otea “Para.” 4; Pragm, 31, ed. Miillor 
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liberty, if not they would all be hanged. This luduced 
the Lydians m the citadel to open the gates But 
in another passage Polyaenus repeats the version of 
Ctesias about the capture of the city Cyrus caused 
figures in Persian clothing, and wearing beards, with 
(][Uivers on their shoulders and bows in their hands, to 
be placed on tall poles of equal length, and in the 
niffht these were laid against the walls of the citadel 
so that the figures rose above the wall. At break of 
day Cyrus attacked the part of the city underneath 
the citadel. The attacks were beaten off, but on 
turning round some Lydians saw the figures above 
the ciiade], and thinking that it had been stormed by 
the Persians, they fled, and Cyrus took Sardis by 
storm. ^ 

In Xenophon the Persians and Medes are con- 
tending against Babylonia On the representation of 
the king of Babylon that those two nations would 
subjugate all the world, unless measures were taken to 
prevent them, Croesus marches out to aid the king/-* 
with an army of 40,000 horse, and about 150,000 
light-armed infantry and bowmen. But the uniU'iI 
army of the Lydians and Babylonians, thougli it 
reached nearly GO, 000 cavalry and more than 200,000 
infantry,® was defeated. Cyrus turned Ins stops to- 
wards Lydia, and Croesus collected a new army on the 
Pactolus of Lydians, Phrygians, Paphlagonian,g, and 
Lyeaonians, who were joined by the Cilicians and 
Cappadoi'.ians. The Egyptians and Cyprians came 
on board ship ; envoys went to Lacedoemori to ask 
for troops. With this army Croesus marched to meet 
Cyrus at Thymbrara. Here the battle took place. 
Cyrus had placed two archers on each of the camels ; 

^ Polyana “Rtratog'.*' 7, 6, 3, 10; 7, R, [Woolfllm] 

2 “ Uyn lUbt ” 1, j, 3. ® ” Uyu uiHt,” 2 , 1, Ti, I', 
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tliBSB WBiB ranged opposite the enemy's cavalryj and 
even from a distance the Lydian horses sought to 
avoid the camels , some turn round, others rear, and 
press upon each other So the Persians succeeded in 
Dverthrowmg the disorganised cavalry. But the 
battle had to be fought out with the javelin, lance, 
and sword ; the Persians were not victorious without 
great bloodshed. Croesus flies to Sardis, the Lydians 
alone remam faithful, the rest of hia army disperses. 
Gyrus pursues him on the next morning, and at once 
invests Sardis. In the very night after the camp was 
pitched before Sardis, Chaldseans (^. e Grordyseans, 
Carduchians)^, and Persians climb the fortifications 
where they seem to be steepest. They were led by a 
Persian, who having formerly been the slave of one 
on the watch in the citadel, knew the place where the 
rocks could be chmbed from the river. The Lydians 
abandoned the walls, as soon as they saw the citadel 
taken. Croesus shut himself up in his palace, and 
asked for q^uarter. Cyrus had him brought into his 
presence, and said that it was not his intention to 
abandon to his soldiers the richest city in Asia after 
Babylon, but they must have some reward for their 
efl'orts and dangers which they had undergone. Croesus 
replied that the sack of the city would destroy the 
sources of wealth, the woven stuffs and industry of the 
place ; if it were spared the Lydians would gladly bring 
the best of what they had, and in a year's time the city 
would once more be in great prosperity Then Cyrus 
asked Croesus how it came to pass that he who was 
such a zealous servant of ApoUo, and did everything 
by his direction, had fallen into calamity. Croesus 
replied that he had brought upon him the aversion of 
the god by putting it to the test whether his an- 
1 XsiiDpli "Anal).” 5, 6, 17. Vol. L 257. 
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nDuncements ware true. He Lelievei mcleerl that 
lie had appeased hia wrath by rich presents of gold 
and silver, and when he lost his youthful son he had 
further asked how he could most happily pass the 
rest of hia life, and the god had answered, “ Hy 
knowing thyself, thou wilt live happily.” He had 
regarded this condition of happiness as a very easy 
one ; a man might have some dil&culfcy m learning to 
know others, but himself he could know quite easily. 
" But I did not know myself,” Croesus continues in 
Xenophon, ''when I fancied that I was equal to you 
in war- you are descended from the gods, from a 
seriBS of kings, and from your youth have been 
exercised in brave deeds. My ancestor was a slave 
who became king Now I know myself.” Cyrus 
allowed him to retain his wife and daughters, gave 
him servants and entertainment, and took him with 
him wherever he went, either because he held the 
advice of Croesua to be useful, or because this seemed 
to him the safest thing to do.^ 

Only fragments have come down to us of Diodorus’ 
narrative of the fall of Croesua ; in some respects these 
agree with the account of Herodotus ; more frequently 
they differ from it. He may have borrowed from 
Ephorua.2 Diodorus began wildi the death of Attys 
by the javelin of the Phrygian Aclrastus. Croesus 
at first threatens to have Adrastus burnt alive, but 
forgives his offence when he offers his own life for 
it. Bub he volunt-arily slays himself at the tomb of 
Attys. Diodorus then gives an account of the oracles 
— the first, which Croesus received at Delphi before 
the war on behalf of his dumb son, — Croesus was 

1 « Oyn mst.” 2, 1, .5 , G, 2. 8, 9 , 7, 2, 15 n 

® T draw thifi conrhiHinn from tLo ntory of EiirybatxiH, wliii'h 
wua told by EpLorua ; Fiagm, 100, ed Mullm. 

ci 2 
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fooLali in wishing to hear the mnch-issired voice of 
his child; he would speak in a day of disaster — the 
second, about the eonseq^UBncBS of crossing the Halys ; 
the third, about the mule. Croesus sent Eurybatus of 
Ephesus with gold, apparently to Delphi, but in 
reality to the Peloponnesus, in order to receive as 
many Hellenes as possible into his pay; but Eury- 
batus passed over to Cyrus, and revealed everything 
to him. This act of treachery was held in such 
detestation by the G-reeks, that to his day a villain 
was called Eurybatus. When Cyrus had reached the 
passes of Cappadocia with his umted forces he sent 
heralds to Croesus, to discover his forces, and to tell 
him that Cyrus would pardon his former offences 
and nominate him satrap of Lydia, if he would 
appear at his gates and there proclaim himself a 
servant dike the rest. Croesus replied that Cyrus and 
the Persians would sooner endure to be his slaves, 
as in former times they had been the servants of 
the Medea ; as regarded himself, he had never obeyed 
the order of another person. When Croesus had 
been taken captive, and the flames of the pyre 
quenched, Diodorus represents Croesus putting to 
Cyrus the question which we find in Herodotus 
(p. 14), about the sacking of the city ; Cyrus puts 
an end to the plundering, and orders the posses- 
sions of the inhabitants to be brought into the palace. 
We are further told, that as the rain had suddenly 
come down and quenched the flames, Cyrus regarded 
Croesus as a pious man. Moreover, he kept Solon's 
saying in mind ; he held Croesus in honour, and made 
him his adviser, regarding one who had associated 
with so many wise men as being himselC prudent 
and abled 

1 Excsrpt. Yatic, p. 26 ; “ De yirtute et yitiis,” p, 553. [=0, 31 JT ] 
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Justin’s excerpt from Pompems Trogus giyes a 
brief account of the fall of the Lydian kingdom. 
When Cyrus had reduced the greater part of the 
nations which had previously been subject to the 
Medes, Croesus, the king of Lydia, whose power and 
wealth were then very great, came to the help of 
the Babylonians He was conq^uered and retired 
into his kingdom. When Cyrus had settled his 
quarrel with Babylon, he engaged in war with Lydia. 
He easily put to flight the Lydian army, already 
dispirited by the previous defeat. Croesus himself 
was captured. '‘But the leas the danger of the war, 
the milder was the use made of the victory. To 
Croesus was given his life, portions of his property, 
and the city of Bavka, where he lived a life, which, 
if not that of a king, approached nearly to royal 
magnificence.”^ 

The end only of the account of Nicolaus of 
Damascus, containmg the story of the intended 
burning of Croesus, has come down to us. Cyrus, we 
are told, had great sympathy with the misfortune of 
Croesus, but the Persians msisted that he should be 
burnt as an enemy. A great pyre was erected at the 
foot of a hill. Cyrus marched out with all his army ; 
a great multitude of natives and foreigners gathered 
together. When Croesus and fourteen Lydians were 
brought out in chains, all the Lydians broke out into 
sighs and lamentations, and beat their heads, so that 
the weeping and wailing of men and women was 
greater now than it had been at the capture of the 
city. This showed what affection Croesus inspired 
among his subjects. “ They tore their garments, and 
thousands of women ran weeping forward. Croesus 

^ Justin, 1, 7 . LuDiau Oontemplat " 9) Tspresonts Oyrus as 
cQnquarmg Babybma and then marohing agoonst Lydia. 
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adYancBii witliout tears, and with, a firm coimtenancB, 
and when he reached Cyrus he asked with a loud 
voice that his son might be brought to him This 
was done. The son embraced his father, and said 
with tears : ‘Woe is me, my father. Of what avail 
was your piety ; when will the gods help us ? Have 
they granted me speech only to bewail our misfor- 
tunes V Turning to the Persians he said ‘Burn' 
me also ; I am no less your enemy than my father.^ 
But Croesus checked him with these words ‘I alone 
determined on the war, and no one else of the 
Lydians , therefore I alone must pay the penalty.' 
When numerous servants of the Lydian women had 
brought rich garments and ornaments of every kind 
to be burned with him, Croesus kissed his son and 
the Lydians who were standing by, and ascended the 
pyre ; but the son raised his hands to heaven and 
cried aloud ‘King Apollo, and all ye gods to whom 
my father has done honour, come now to our help, 
that the piety of mankind may not be destroyed with 
Croesus.’ His friends could hardly restrain him from 
castmg himself on the pyre. But on a sudden Hero- 
phile, the sibyl of Ephesus, appeared, and descended 
from the height, and cried: ‘Ye fools, what injustice 
IS this Supreme Zeus, and Phoebus, and glorious 
Amphiaraus will not permit it. Obey the truthful 
sayings of my words, that the god may not visit your 
frenzy with grievous destruction.' Cyrus caused the 
oracle to be interpreted to the Persians that they 
might desist from their purpose, but they set the 
pile on fire with torches on every side. Then Croesus 
called thrice on the name of Solon, and Cyrus wept, 
that he should be compelled by the Persians to do an 
unrighteous act, and burn a king who was ni? less in 
honour than himself. When the Persians looked on 
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Cyrua and saw his diatresa, they changed their minds, 
and the king bade those who were near him put out 
the fire. But the pile was on fire and no one could 
quench it. Then Croesus called on Apollo for help, 
because his enemies wished to save him and could 
not. From the morning the day had been cloudy, 
but without ram, but when Crcesus had prayed, 
dark clouds rolled up from every side, lightning 
and thunder followed fast, and the ram poured down 
in such streams thab not only was the pyre quenched 
hut men could hardly withstand the storm. A 
purple canopy was quickly spread over Croesus, but 
the Persians, terrified at the storm, the darknes-s, 
and the panic which had come upon the horses 
owing to the tempest, were seized with fear of the 
gods They thought of the saymg of the sibyl and 
the Commands of Zoroaster, cast themselves on the ‘ 
earth, and cried for pardon From this date the rule 
of Zoroaster, which had existed among the Persians 
for a long time, not to burn their dead nor pollute 
fire in any way, was strictly observed. Cyrus led 
Croesus into the palace, treated him as a friend, s Being 
that he was a pious man, and bade him ask without 
hesitation for any favour that he chose. Croesiis 
asked that he might send his fetters to Delphi and 
ask the god, why he had deceived him by his re- 
sponses and driven him into war, when he had sent 
him such trophies ; the messengers were also to ask 
whether the gods of the Greeks paid no heed to the 
gifts which they received. Cyrua granted this re- 
quest with a smilB and said that he would not refuse 
Croesus oven a greater favour; he made him his 
friend, and when he left Sardis, restored Ins wives and 
children, and took him as a companion. Some say 
that he would have made him viceroy of Sardis, if 
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liB had not bean afraid that this WDiild mducB ths 
Lydians to rBVolt ” ^ 

Wb havB already noticed how doBp was the im- 
pression made on the Greeks hy the greatness and 
splendour of the Lydian kingdom. Lydia was the 
power of the East with which they first came into 
immediate contact, the first Oriental court which 
they had before their eyes. A king of Lydia had 
subjugated the great cities of the coast, his wide 
dominion, power, and wisdom were the admiration 
of the Greeks; his glory and treasures excited their 
astonishment; he had shown himself kindly and 
gracious towards them, and sent the richest gifts to 
their gods — and this king it was who fell by a sudden 
overthrow from his splendid position. He succumbed 
to a foreign and distant nation, whose name up to 
that time was hardly known to Greece, and his fall 
brought with it distress and mischief for the Greeks 
of the west coast of Asia Minor. This sudden fall of 
CrcBSUS was a striking event, and most disastrous for 
the Greeks, the more striking owing to the unexpected 
and rapid nature of the change. How could so 
brave, wise, and religious a ruler fall from the summit 
of fortune into the deepest distress, and come by a 
mischance which brought disaster not only on himself 
and his kingdom, but also on the Greek cities How 
could this be the result of an undertaking begun on 
the authority of the god of Delphi 1 These questions 
forced themselves on the Greeks of Anatolia, and 
beyond the sea, and their legends were at pains to 
solve the problem. In the mind of Herodotus the 
solution was the punishment which sooner or later 
overtakes every unrighteous act. Gyges, the ancestor 
of Croesus, had robbed the ancient royal family of the 
^ [Nic Damaac. Frag. G8, ed, MuUoi,] 
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LyclianSj the racB of Sandon, of tlieir throne It was 
the vengeance for this crime which overtook Croesus. 
It was a widely-spread and favourite story among the 
Grreeks, how Solon of Athens, unmoved by the suc- 
cesses, the prosperity, and splendour of Croesus, had 
warned him in his proud citadel at Sardis of the 
mutability of human things, and preferred to his 
brilliant position as a sovereign the modest lot of a 
hfe well spent in the performance of duty. We have 
observed (III 458) that this narrative is not without 
some basis of fact. Could there be a more impressive 
illustration of the saying of Solon than the fate which 
had overtaken Croesus The tradition of the Grreeks, 
especially of the Delphian priesthood, was aware of 
several oracular responses which had been given to 
Croesus. Herodotus* point of view led him to believe 
that no one, though warned by portents, dreams, and 
oracles, could escape the doom which hung over him. 
In this fact lay the justification of the Delphian 
oracle in regard to the prophecies given to Croesus. 
It had announced what was correct, but owing to 
the blindness sent upon him by fate, Croesus had not 
been able to understand its meaning. 

Gruided by these views, Herodotus ropreseiits mis- 
fortune as coming on Croesus in one blow upon an- 
other immediately after he had displayed the splen- 
dour of his empire to Solon, and in foolish vainglory 
had declared himself to be the most fortunate of men. 
That Croesus had two sons, one a youth of promise, 
the other dumb, and that he lost the former in the 
bloom of his youth, are facts mentioned by Xeno- 
phon as well as Herodotus^ A dream indicates to 
Croesus the death which is destined for his noble son, 
and the means which he adopts to avert the death 
1 “ Oyn msl.” 1 , 2 , 20. 
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SBi’VB to bring it about, Adrastus, who first slays bis 
own brother, then the son of Croesus, and at length 
slays himself on the young man’s grave, is called a 
scion of the old Phrygian royal family of Midas and 
Grordius ; hence there is a close connection between 
the fEdl of the Phrygian and Lydian houses. The 
Gireeks worshipped Nemesis Adrastea, %. e. the doom 
which none can escape, on the Grramcus, and on a 
mountam near Cyzicus.^ In the tradition of the 
Lydians, Attys was their first king, whom Piero dotus 
calls the son of the god Manes ; according to the 
legend of the Phrygians and Lydians, he had been 
slain by a boar.^ As we saw, the Phrygians 
mourned each year for the death of Attys, who had 
been earned off in the bloom of youth (I. 532). 
When death had overtaken this son, Croesus sent to 
Delphi to ascertain whether his remaining son should 
ever receive the gift of speech ; and the answer was 
returned that he would speak on a day of great 
misfortune. Thus the prescience of the Delphic 
priestess is brought forward in the most emphatic 
manner. 

The overthrow of Astyages caused Crocaus to 
examine a whole senes of oracles that he might 
ascertain whether they knew what was hidden from 
men, before he inijuired whether he should march 
against Cyrus. Pefore this examination, Croesus had 
sought and received many prophecies at Delphi, and 
now he tests not this oracle only, but many others. 
The mixture of belief and scepticism which would 
give rise to such an examination is not in itself in- 
credible, but the manner in which the test is carried 
out in the narrative of Herodotus, or rather of the 
Delphian priesthood, is wholly beyond belief. The 
^ StraljD, p 375, 587 ® Pausan 7, 17, 9 10. 
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frivolous quBstion — what was the king of ths Lydians 
doing on a certain day — ^ths drift of which was so 
□bviouSj would certainly be left unanswered by any 
oracle of repute which was believed to receive revela- 
tions from the gods. If we consider the nature of 
the Delphic prophecy, which claimed rather to an- 
nounce the responses of Apollo than to bring to 
light the past or the future, the religious solemnity 
of the ceremonies, which they who would consult the 
oracle had to perform; the small number of the days 
on which the priestess spoke, we may be q[uite sure 
that the priests would have rejected the (Question. 
Herodotus cannot give the answers of the other 
oracles — ^not even the answer of Amphiaraus (which 
is also mentioned in the account of Nicolaus), and 
yet this oracle must have stood the test no less 
than Delphi, for Croesus sent presents to it, and laid 
before it his second question. To Apollo of Miletus, 
whose answer to the first question Herorlotus docs 
not know, and of whom the second question is not 
asked, Croesus dedicates exactly the same gifts as 
those sent to Apollo of Delphi after he had stood the 
test. Hence it is quite clear that the supposed ex- 
amination of the oracles is merely a story invented 
by the G-reeks to glorify the Delphic shrine. Croesus 
fell, in spite of the splendid presents he had made to 
the Delphic god, on whose advice he had acted; in 
order to maintain the divine wisdom of the oracle 
against this charge, it must be proved to have know- 
ledge of the most secret things. And it is true that 
Croesus had put the oracle to the test, though in 
another manner, by following up the answer to his 
question whether he should go against the Persians, 
with a second question — whether his empire would 
continue. The story how splendidly Delphi had 
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stood thB tsst tliBii rseeived an apparently certain 
foundation in the hexameters about the lamb’s flesh 
and tortoise, which was subsequently manufactured 
m Delphi in the name of the priestess 

The narrative of the campaign in Herodotus is 
obviously intended to put Croesus in the wrong, and 
burden him with guilt of his own in addition to the 
ofi’ence of his ancestor Sandanis warns him in vain 
(p. 5). Cyrus has done nothing to injure Croesus, 
and therefore Croesus is the aggressor. He crosses 
the Halys, mvades the territory of Cyrus, in order to 
conq[uar Cappadocia and avenge Astyages on Cyrus; 
he causes the land of the Cappadocians to be deso- 
lated ; and Herodotus lays stress on the fact that this 
nation was quite innocent. Gruilt is followed by in- 
capacity, after the indecisive battle. Croesus disbands 
his army for the singular reason that it “ was inferior 
in numbers to that of Cyrus.” He is then surprised 
in Sardis ; the citadel is naturally ascended m the 
very place where in old days king Meles omitted to 
carry the lion which was to make the walls of Sardis 
impregnable, because he thought it unnecessary, the 
place being inaccessible. (I. 561). Crcesus is saved 
from instant death, because the deaf and dumb son 
receives his speech on a day of misfortune, as Delphi 
had announced. The son can not only speak, but 
knows how to address his father by name. The 
favour of the gods, who turn again to Croesus when 
he has expiated the guilt of Cyges and himself by 
his overthrow, is shown in this miracle, and more 
plainly still on the funeral pyre. The wisdom of 
the Grreeks, and of Solon, is set in the clearest light, 
when Croesus in his deepest distress, on the brink 
of a terrible death, remembers the warning once 
given him by Solon. If such a recollection forms 
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tliB most brilliant evidenee of the insight of the 
Grreeks, it might also give the motive for the rescue 
of Croesus 

The occurrences on and at the pyre partake so 
strongly of the miraculous that Herodotus himself 
is puzzled. What reason could Cyrus, whose gentle- 
ness Herodotus himself extols, have for condemniuff 

O 

Croesus to a death by fire, and with him fourteen 
Lydian youths'* Herodotus knows that fire is a god 
in the eyes of the Persians, and that corpses could 
not be burnt ^ He says . “ Cyrus either wished to 
offer first-fruits to some god, or to fulfil a vow, or 
to ascertain whether Apollo would assist the pious 
Croesus.” When narrating the astonishing incidents 
which took place on the pyre, he drops the positive 
tone, and continiies the story with “the Lydians say.” 
The pyre is already kindled when the question is 
asked by the interpreters, What is the meaning of 
the cry “Solon”** Croesus is at first obstinately 
silent, then answers obscurely, and only after long 
pressure tells of his meeting with Solon, which could 
not be done very briefly if it was to be made in- 
telligible to Cyrus, and the narrative had to be 
translated by the interpreters, as Herodotus himself 
relates. Then Cyrus is seized with remorse for the 
execution he has commanded, and the attempt is 
made to quench the pyre. Impossible as all this is, 
Croesus at the last moment confesses that Solon is 
right, and Solon's deep insight moves the heart of 
the groat sovereign of the Persians, and rescues the 
once prosperous but now fallen king. 

In his minute account of the cremation, which, in 
his rhetorical manner, he connects with the recovery 
of speech by the deaf and dumb son, Nicolaus of 
‘ Hurod 1, 131; 3, 18, 
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Damascus felt dif&culties like tiose in Herodotus. 
The law bidding the Persians not to pollute fire, nor to 
“burn the dead/’ is well known to him He removes 
the contradiction by representing the cremation as 
taking place against the will of Cyrus, and remarks 
that after this incident the regulation was more 
strictly observed. In his story also the change is 
made by the mention of Solon's name. When Cyrus 
had ascertained what Solon had said to Crcesus, he 
began to weep, and saw that he had done wrong, and 
the pam of their king touches the heart of the 
Persians This movement is assisted in Nicolaus by 
the sibyl of Ephesus ; in which no doubt he follows the 
legend of Ephesus i Croesus had made large presents 
to the temple of Artemis in that city (III 451) 

In Herodotus, as in Diodorus and Nicolaus, it is 
the rain, by which the pyre is quenched, which causes 
Cyrus to continue his gentle treatment of Croesus. 
Moreover, the excellent advice, which Croesus with 
immediate prudence gives, for putting an end to the 
plunder of Sardis, and other matters in Herodotus, in 
Diodorus, and Xenophon, co-operate m influencing 
Cyrus to hold such a wise man in respect. Xenophon 
knows, or at any rate says, nothing of the burning of 
Croesus Ctesias knows nothing of it: m his account 
miracJes of another kind are vouchsafed to the im- 
prisoned Croesus by Apollo in his temple ; the triple 
loosing of the bonds, and their final removal with 
thunder and lightning, determine Cyrus to sot him 
at liberty and make provision for him. 

Lastly, it Was incumbent on Herodotus and the 
Greek narratives to justify the Delphian oracle with 
regard to the responses given to Croesus. In Hero- 
dotus and Nicolaus this justification is introduced and 
pointed by the sending of the fetters, which Croesus 
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hail worn, aa the hrat-fruits of the promised victory 
to Delphi, and the q^nestion whether it was the manner 
of the Greek gods to deceive those who had done 
them kindness. Following, no doubt, the legend of 
the Delphic priesthood, Herodotus then gives the 
defence of the priestess, that Crcesua had not rightly 
uoderstood the oracles, — ^though as we shall see, he 
had understood them correctly enough. The priestess 
further tells Croesus, that he was destined to pay the 
penalty for the offence, which his ancestor Gyges had 
committed against Candaules, though the Delphic 
oracle had sanctioned this crime and carried it out. 
Then destiny has to bear the blame. Ho man can 
escape his doom; the god of Delphi had deferred 
the fall of Croesus for three years, and saved him 
from the flames of the funeial pyre. The god of 
Delphi had thus announced the truth (to prove this 
Gyms IS made the son of a Median mother), and had 
shown his gratitude for the gifts of Croesus by delay- 
ing his overthrow, and rescuing him from the flames, 
as Croesus must himself confess. Xenophon dwells 
yet more on the justiflcation Croesus had placed 
himself in the wrong with the god, by putting it to 
the test whether he could tell the truth; then he 
hopes that he has appeased him by rich presents, 
but he misunderstands the further response of the god, 
‘'that he will be happy when he knows himself,'’ for 
m descent, bravery, and generalship ho holds himself 
the CL^ual of Cyrus. In Herodotus and Nicolaus the 
gift of speech to the deaf and dumb son, the quench- 
ing of the pyre, — in Herodotus also the delay of 
destiny, and in Ctesias, the miraculous loosing of the 
fetters, — are proofs that the dedicatory gifts of Croesus 
and his piety had not been in vain. They could 
not avBit hia doom, but they had alleviated it ; the 
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god of the Grreska, wliDin he servas, kaa at the last 
saved him from the most emel fate, and brought it 
about that Croesua ends his days, if not as a ruler, 
yet in peace and dignity. 

In spite of aU the national and individual points 
of view which mark Herodotus’ account of the fall of 
Croesus, and the legends which he has woven into it, 
and used for his own purposes — the fanciful colours 
which stamp it as fabulous — ^it nevertheless contains 
a nucleus of historical truth, and we can give it a 
place before the rest as a narrative of facts We 
have seen above how suddenly the successful rebellion 
of Cyrus put an end to the close relations between 
Babylonia, Lydia, and Media , how Lydia was 
touched by this change, how clearly the intervention 
of Lydia was needed, and what reasons could induce 
Croesus to defer it. Croesus was obviously brought 
to abandon his delay by the successes which Cyrus 
achieved in establishing his dominion over the Medes, 
and extending it to North and South, but above all 
by his conquests in the West and the advance of the 
Persian border to the Halys Herodotus’ account 
shows us very clearly that Cappadocia had become 
subject to Cyrus When, on a previous occasion, 
the Medes reached the Halys, Alyattes, the father of 
Croesus, had taken up arms ; was he to fall short of 
this example, in the presence of a power which had 
grown up more rapidly and threatened greater 
danger than the Modes ? As Herodotus told us, it 
was his intention to attack Cyrus before he became 
too powerful. We may conclude with certainty from 
what Herodotus relates, that Croesus did not hide 
from himself the importance and difficulty of the 
undertaking Above all he sought to win the favour 
of Sandon the national deity (I. 564). The Lydians 
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offurcd largs buriifc-sacrifieBS to this deity, their sun- 
god ; on a huge pyre they burnt numerous victims, 
gold and silver vessels, and costly robes in Ins honour. 
H eroclotus tells us that Croesus bade the Lydians 
sacrifice from their own stores on that occasion ; hence 
the great sacrifice, the gold of which Croesus dedicated 
to the god of Miletus and Delphi, was a national 
offering, which Croesus presented to Sandon. We have 
already shown that the Greeks recognised in the sun- 
god of the Lydiaus their own Apollo and tlereules, 
while the Lydians found their solar deity in the Apollo 
of the Gieeks. When Gyges undertook to overthrow 
the old royal family which claimed to spring from this 
sun-god, and could nob succeed in his attempt, an 
answer was sought from tbe sun-god of Delphi. The 
god of the Greeks then dethroned the descendants of 
the Lydian deity. In the year 5 jG bo’ Croesus had 
already sent to Delphi, and given dedicatory offerings 
to the god of Delphi and to the Ismenian Apollo at 
Thebes; and at the present time, when he had 
resolved to enter on a severe struggle for his throne 
and kingdom, he called to mind the god, to whose 
oracle his house owed its position ; he would now 
receive by his favour both kingdom and crown. So 
Apollo of Miletus and Delphi received silver and gold 
which had been consecrated by the fire. The bricks 
into which it was formed were intended to hear tbe 
lion whindi was also fashioned out of the same gold — 
the symbol of the burning sun, the image of the Lydian 
god The four golden bricks formed the uppermost 
steps The total amount of the gold dedicated at Delphi 
and Miletus reached 270 talents. For the presents 
at Miletus Croesus used the property of Sadyattes, 
which he had eoufiscabed at the beginning of his 

1 Mannor Parnium, op 41. 
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rsign, dedicatBcl, anil applied as an offering.^ When 
Croesiis sent the gifts to Delphi, he inq^uirei of the 
Diacle, as G-yges had previously done. At this time — 
about 140 years before Croesus — the question had been 
■who was to ascend the throne of Lydia, now the 
question ?vas, whether the descendant of Gyges would 
maintain il in the conflict against Persia. The answer 
of the priestess, which Aristotle and Diodorus have 
preserved in metre,® — “That Croesus by crossing the 
Halys would destroy a great kingdom” — is genuine, 
and was certainly given m the meaning that Croesus 
should undertake the war and would destroy the 
kingdom of his opponent. The object of Croesus 
in asking the question was to know whether he 
would he fortunate in hia attack on Persia. If it 
was the object of the priesthood to give a dubious 
answer to this question, they could not possibly have 
answered the further question — whether he should 
take allies to help him, — with the command that 
he must take the “most powerful of the Hellenes.” 
At that time the Spartans were beyond all question 
the most powerful of the Hellenes How could the 
priests of D, el phi, who owing to the close connection 
in which they stood to Sparta were well aware that 
the oracle would be a law to that state, send the 
Spartans to defeat and destruction, if they foresaw 
such a thing ^ That at Delphi, owing to the iiii- 
pression made on the Greeks by the power, greatness, 
and splendour of the Lydian empire, the remote and 
unknown Persians were underrated is quite probable, 
and indeed suflicieiitly proved by the subsequent 
embassy of the Spartans to Cyrus. The first response 

1 Baeckh, “ Stan.taliaaHlialhmg ” 1. 10, 11, H Stoin on Iloroil 1, 50. 

“ Aiibtot. “Rliutor.” 3, 5; Diod. Exo. Vatio. p. 25, 2Q[= 0, 31]. 

® IIbi'olI, 1, [jO. 
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did not entirely remove the doubts of Croesus, so lie 
asked a seeond time — ''whether his dominion would 
continue long,” and this (][UBstion received a thoroughly 
satisfactory answer, i. e. an answer which, m the 
obscure form purposely adopted by oracles, deferred 
the defeat of the Lydians to distant times, and 
impossible conditions 

Croesus had not waited for the oracle to provide 
himself with sufficient support in his undertaking. Yet 
it suited him to enter into negotiations with the 
Spartans, who after a senes of successful contests 
against the Pisatae, Argos, and some cantons of 
Arcadia, had obtained the foremost place in the 
Peloponnesus. At an earlier time Croesus had sent 
the Spartans a considerable present for the erection 
of a statue of Apollo, and their grateful feeling 
towards him would certainly be strengthened by the 
authority of the Delphian oracle, whose response was 
known to the Spartans, as Herodotus expressly states 
(p 9). Even in Xenophon’s account they declared 
themselves ready to send auxiliary troops to Sardis ^ 
Crojsus did not stop here he sent Eurybatua to 
obtain yet more troops in Hellas Tderodotus told 
us that Croesus was in league with Egypt and Baby- 
lonia against Persia before he made the treaty with 
Sparta. Amasis, king of Egypt, had determined to 
support Croesus, perhaps in return for the service 
which Gyges had once rendered to Psammcticlius, 
when he sent soldiers to aid him against his fellow- 
princes, the vassals of Assyria (III 301). The attitude 
of Babylonia must be decisive. If Lydia and Baby- 
lonia, who were both etj^ually threatened by the new 
power, united in a firm military alliance, they might 
hope to contend successfully with the prince of the 
1 " Oyii mat ” B, 2, 1 0, 11 
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Persians At Babybn, after the aecession of Nabone- 
tus 111 the year 555 110, the royal power was again 
ill strong hamls According to Herodotus, there 
was a leasue between Cicesiis and Nabonetus arjainst 
Persia Xenophon represents Croesus as coming to 
the aid of the king of Babylon. Justin states that 
Cyrus was at war with Babylon when Croesus attacked 
him j Cyrus drove him back, came to terms with 
Babylonia, and carried the war to Lydia. From all 
this we may assume that Lydia and Babylonia were 
united, and that they undertook the war against 
Persia in common 

Croesus then might consider that careful prepara- 
tions had been made for his enterprise, when in 
the year 549 bo, and as we may pre-suppose with 
certainty, in the spring of the year, he took the 
field.^ He crossed the Halys, and directed his course 

1 The Parian maihle mentions a mission of Oicesua to Delphi in the 
year 55B The date of the year for the eaptnre of Saidis is iestroyecl, 
and cannot he even approximately i eat or ad, as the nearest dates aie 
either mutilated or destroyed. The dates in Eusebius are deiived 
from ApollodoruSj -who m turn diaws from Eratosthenes, Eufaehuis 
puts the testmg of the oraolea in Dlymp 57, 3 = 650 BO, the maich 
of Cyrus against Orneaus in 01 57, 4 = 549 B O.,th0 oaptuie of Dioesua 
in 01. 58, 3 = 616 B □ Jeiome represonts Dinesna as hoginning the 
war in 01 57, 3 = 55D B o and puts his capture in 01 58, 1 = 548 B o 
According to the statement of SjticqIIub (1, 433, ed Bonn ), Dinoeus 
was dofeatod in the 14th year of Dyrus, which would give 547 B D , if 
with Eusebius, who allows Dyrus to leign 31 years, we put his accoRSion 
in 660 B a (Y p 381 n ) Tho intei-val of tluec years which Eusobiiia 
(649 — 546) and two years which Jciomc (530 — 548) places between 
the beginning of the war and the capture of Oroosus, appears to 
be due to the throo yoais for which, according to Herodotus, Apollo 
delayed the overthrow of DrncHua, the prosonta came to Delphi 
three years before tho full (Herod 1, 91) Aocoiiling to Herodotus 
the campaign occupios only one summer and autumn The temple 
of Delphi was burned down in 648 B.O (Oh 68, 1 , Pausan 10, 6, 
13), and as Herodotus repiesents the temple as intact at the time 
when CreeauB sent to Delphi after his fall, this must have taken 
place before 618 b.d., and therefore Oroesua must have been connuered 
by Cyrus in 349 B.o. If the justification of tho oracle in Herodotus is 
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to the commanding plateau of Pteria, which Hero- 
dotus rightly regards as the strongest position in 
those regions. He took Pteria, and the neighbouring 

mBiBly an luvantion of the pnastg, yat m things ao -wbU known tha 
Bxiatmg circumstancaa could not ba left out of aigbt It la caitain that 
if th .0 prasBiits of Digbsus had baan injuied by tba burning of tlia 
tampla bafora bis fall, tbia evil oman would not bave bean left 
out of sigbt by tba lagand, oi by Heioiotua, wbo bim&alf saw and 
mantions tba bon of OicBaua at Delphi which had boon injuiod by tba 
fira (1, 5D) I baya tbai afore no bcrupla in putting tba fall of tba 
Lydian kingdom in tba yoar 549 B D Tbongb tba laign given by 
Haiodotus for DiciGSua, fouitaan yaais and fourtaan days, may baya 
aiihen out of tba fourtoan Lydian boys who wished to be saciificad 
With than king (p 12), yat Eusobiua, Jaromo, and Syncalliis put 
tba I’Bign of Oroesua at 15 yaars It may tbaiafora be regarded as an 
Bstiibliabed fact that bia laign ended in the fiftoantb year According 
to Haiodotus (1, B4, 83), it might seam ns though ba wei'a of opinion 
that Oioaaua sought allies in Hollag at tba timo whan Pisistratufl was 
tyiant foi the third time oyai Athens But this would ba an an or iua 
to Uorodotus’ habit of anticipahou Wo can only be con cei nod with 
tba aocond tyranny of Piaistintus, which belongs to tbo yeais 55D and 
64.9 B 0 Against tba argument baia uaai— that the priests could not 
laavB out of sight tba actual oiicumstancBs in tbingn so widely known, 
evanin tbair inyoutions, Budingor objects “Tbo cbronolDgical rala- 
tioiiB m Lydiau-Poisian history waro neitbor yaiioiis nor ganorally 
known, when Herodotus yisitad Doliibi” Tbo objection would ba 
peitinont if tba lagand of tbo priests bad only boon inanufactiirud 
duiing Hoiodotua’ stay at Dolpbi, and for bia uhq This is nob tenable 
Tbo fall of OioQsiiB was an eyont which dacply nioyod tbo Ilollanio 
woild, and created tbo most lively aHtonislunont ; tbo rasponflos of 
Delphi had allured him to war; tbo oraclo must at onca justify itself 
if it ware not to lose couHidorably in its authority Tbo justification 
must, tbarafore, have boon mvautad at onca ; in tba cities of Anatolia 
it would be best known ab that time bow and wbon the Mode came 
into tbo land with tba fall of Oicdhus (itijX/koc ^irB’ W 4 MqJoe 
Xenophanes in Atbonaoiis, p, 54), and it was also known evciywhoio 
bow long bafora tbo gieat prosonts of Oroasus bad coma to Milatua and 
Delphi This must bo notiood by the Delphian priosts But, as I 
have expressly said, I have not laid any great strasa on tbia fact, but 
on the burning of the tompla in 64B B o , for tbat is tbo only certain 
point which can ba gained It doos not soom poasiblo to inn to maka 
Xanopbon’s account of tba Lydiau and Babylonian wars of Oyius in the 
Oyropaadia a mason for placing tbo ovortbrow of UrcoHus in 611 n.O, 
and putting back the beginmng of the third tyranny of Pisistratus to 
that date in order to suit this account. There are also reasons of fact 
against such a data, which arc given elsowbara. 
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Cities, and laid waste tlie land, with, the view no 
doubt of making it impossible for the Persian army to 
support itself. There he remained, either because he 
shrank from going further, and seeking a decisive 
conflict at a distance from his own borders, or because 
he expected a diversion on the pai’t of the Babylonians. 

The attack of Croesus was unexpected by Cvrus 
He was also engaged with another enemy These 
conclusions we may draw from the fact that it was 
autumn according to Herodotus before the armies 
stood opposite each other. Herodotus further remarks 
that Babylon, the Bactrians, and the Sacse caused 
Cyrus to return out of Asia Minor ^ By lingeriug in 
Cappadocia Croesus had given Cyrus time to collect 
his army and add to it the troops of the countries 
through which he passed on his march to the West. 
With his usual circumspection he sought to avail 
himself of the weak points m his enemy. He sent 
ambassadors to the Greek cities subject to Croesus, 
on the West coast, to urge them to revolt that he 
might raise up enemies in the rear of the Lydians. 
Croesus awaited the attack of the Persians in the 
neighbourhood of the conquered Pteria Herodotus 
tells that the contest was severe. In spite of the 
considerable superiority of numbers on the Persian 
side, the Lydians did not give way The battle was 
not decided, when night came on In truth the 
victory was wibh the Lydians, whose bravery made 
such an impression on Cyrus that lie would not renew 
the battle. But the timidity of Croesus put in his 
hands all the advantages of a victory. After tlie 
bloody day it seemed better to Croesus, as is the case 
with men of weaker mnuhl, not to risk everything, 
hut to put off the final decision ; he thought it safer 

^ Iloiod 1, 1,1;}. 
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to retire, in order to strcngtlien Ins army and so figkt 
witk equal numbers Under the supposition that 
Cyrus would not venture to advance “ as the winter 
was at the gate,” he retired to Lydia. He intended 
to use the winter for collecting the forces of Lis 
confederates at Sardis He requested Nahonetus of 
Babylon, the LacedtEmonians and the Pharaoh, to 
embark their forces on the Syrian coast, the Laconian 
Gulf, and at the mouths of the Nile, in time for them 
to reach Sardis in the fifth month, i. e in the early 
spring. To the want of resolution winch had sug- 
gested the thought of retreat, Crcesus, when returning, 
added another great act of folly. He disbanded the 
mercenaries” of his army (Alyattes had made use of 
hired soldiers), bidding them come again to Sardis in 
the spring, and returned home with the Lydians 
alone Such a scries of blunders could not go un- 
punished in the presence of a general like Cyrus. In 
no case could he remain in the devastated country of 
the Cappadocians He must go either forwards or 
backwards. To choose the latter was voluntarily to 
abandon the advantnges which the retreat of Crcesus 
offered. Yet he did not content himself with slowly 
following the unexpected retreat of the Lydians He 
appears to have been informed of the plans of Croesus 
by Eurybatus of Epliesus, wliose treason is not only 
mentioned by Diodorus after Epliorus, but alluded to 
by Plato, Demosthenes, and Aeschines^ By a rapid 
march upon the enemy’s metropolis Cyrus intended 
to cripple the Lydian forces, hit Croesus in the very 
centre of his power, and bring the war to an cud at a 
blow He came so quickly, that, as Herodotus says, 
he aiinnunced his own arrival. The sudden appear- 

^ Plat “Protapfoiaa,” p. 32*7. DomoBtli “Do Corona,” 24; Aosoli, 
“in Dtosipli.” 137, ani tha Scholia. 
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aiice of the Persian army in the neighbourhood of 
Sardis completely startled and teinficd Croesus He 
retired in order to be able to place in the field a 
number of warriors ec^ual to the army of Cyrus, and 
now he was compelled to shut himself up in the walls 
of Sardis or fight with far smaller numbers than took 
the field at Pteria. He chose the latter, and awaited 
the attack on the plain of the Hermus, which was 
large enough to provide a field for his excellent 
cavalry 

Though he had a great advantage in his forces, 
and m the consciousness of his superiority to his 
enemy, Cyrus omitted no means for securing the 
victory He had experienced at Pteria the attack 
of the Lydian horse, their superiority to his own 
cavalry, in spite of the practice in ridmg which the 
Persians underwent from their youth up, and the 
excellence of the Median horse To render useless 
the attack of these horsemen, Cyrus caused the camels 
which earned the baggage and supplies of his army to 
be mounted, and placed them in the first line This 
arrangement is mentioned not only by Herodotus hut 
also by Xenophon No doubt the Lydian hoise 
would be frightened by the noise and unwonted aspect 
of these animals Though robbed of their best arm 
and mode of fighting, the Lydians nevertheless resolved 
to dismount and carry on the battle on foot. They 
pressed cDurageonsly on the Persians, and could only 
be driven into the gates of Sardis after a bloody battle. 
Cieesns was now limited to the walls of hia city, and 
compelled to defend them He hoped to be able to hrdd 
the city till his confederates should come, to whom 
on the approach of Cyrus he had sent with appeals 
for immediate assistance. But on the fourteenth day 
after the investment of the city, as Herodotus mam- 
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tains, Cyrus brought mattBia to a decision Then the 
Mardian climbed the steep rock on the Pactolus, on 
which the citadel lay, at a place where no guard was 
set, the citadel and city were taken, and Croesus 
became a prisoner A picture at Pompeii exhibits 
Cyrus before his tent, and Harpagus beside him, at 
the moment when Croesus is brought forward. 

Herodotus’ narrative of the ascent of the citadel of 
Sardis IS confirmed by a precisely analogous incident 
which took place more than three centuries later 
Antiochus III had besieged his brother-in-law Achoeus 
for more than a year in Sardis, and in vain. All 
hope of taking the city except by starvation was 
given up, when Lagnras, a Cretan, observed that the 
walls must be left without a guard where the citadel 
and the city met. At this point the walla rose on 
steep rocks above a cleft into which the besieged threw 
from the towers their dead along with the carcasses of 
beasts of burden and horses. As the birds of prey 
when they had eaten the corpses settled on the walls, 
Lagoraa coniduded that no guards were stationed there 
By niglit he examined whether it was quite impossible 
to climb up and plant scaling-ladders there. "When he 
discovered a ravine by which this seemed practicable, 
he acquainted the king. The iiece,ssary preparations 
were made ; in the night, towards morning, when the 
moon had set, Lagoras with sixteen companions climbed 
up the rocks ; 2000 men were ready to support him. 
The spur on which the wall lay was so steep that 
even when the morning broke a jutting piece of rock 
prevented the garrison from seeing what was going 
on, and when Antiochus led his army against the Per- 
sian gate the garrison went to meet them. Meanwhile 
the assailants by means of two ladders scaled the 
walls close against the citadel and opened the nearest 
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door ; the confusion which ensuerl put the city in the 
hands of Autiochus after a short struggle YetAchseus 
maintained the citadel, hy a secret steep and danger- 
ous path in the rear he was able to keep up a com- 
munication with Ptolemy Philopator of Egypt, and 
finally he attempted to escape hy this means, but he was 
betrayed and fell into the hands of Antiochus (213 B o ).^ 
Cioesus determined not to survive the great over- 
throw and sudden disaster which he had brought upon 
Lydia by his campaign. The Lydians had become 
tlie slaves of the Persians, but it might be possible to 
appease the wrath of Sandon, ^from whom all this 
misfortune must hLive come, it might be that the 
god would again show favour to his people, turn aside 
their misfortune and slavery, and raise up the kingdom 
from the depths In vain had Croesus attempted by 
lavish presents to win the favour of Sandon-Apollo ; 
there still remained the last great sacrifice. So he 
resolved to offer himself as a peace- offering for his 
land and people In this way he might succeed in 
laying the foundation of the future liberation and rise 
of Lydia, ill conqueiing by his death his successful 
opponent. The sacrifice of the heir to the throne and 
of the king himself in his purple to avert the anger of 
the sun-god was not unknown in Semitic rites Zimri 
of Israel had burnt hiinsclf with his citadel in Tirzah; 
Ahaz of Judah, when defeated by the Damascenes, had 
sacrificed his son as a burnt-offering ; Maiiasscs of 
Judah caused his son to pass through the fire m the 
valley of Ben Hinnom ” (III 43, 20D) ; the last king 
of Asshur had burnt himself with his palace in tlie year 
61)7 BO., Hamilcar, the son of Ilanno, threw himself 
into the flames of the sacrificial fire in order to turn 
the battle of Himera. Cyrus had no reason for pre- 
^ DdIsIi. 7, Id, fl, 22. 
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vBnting the i^Bath Df liis oppousiit, if he cliose to die. 
Thoueh he was offenna; himself as a sacrifice to his 
gods, these gods were false m the eyes of the Persians — 
they were evil spirits or demons. The Persian king 
could quite understand the rEsolution of Cioesus not to 
outlive the fall of a prosperous and mighty kingdom, 
and to escape a long imprisonment, and would pro- 
bably look on it as worthy of a brave man Still less 
could he object to the wisli of a king to die in his 
royal robes That the cremation was a sacrifice and 
not an execution is further proved by the circumstance 
that Croesus is accompanied by twice seven youths. 
It could never have entered the mind of Cyrus to 
seize and execute fourteen youths, but they might 
be quite ready to sacrifice themselves with their king. 
The seventh planet belonged to Adar-Sandon, « e. 
to the angry sun-god, and Croesus had sat on the 
throne fourteen ycais. The gifts also which the 
Lydian women bring or send to the pyre (costly robes 
and ornaments of every kind, as was customary in 
the great sacrifices of Sandoii), are a distinct proof of 
a peace- offering. In the picture at Pompeii Croesus 
has laurel branches round Ins head, and a wand 
of laurel in his right hand, and this marks him out, 
though in the G-reek manner, as dedicated to Sandon ; 
a vase in the Louvre presents him seated on the pyre, 
in a royal robe, with a crown of laurel on his head. 
In Ins left hand he holds a sceptre, with the right he 
IS pouring libations from a goblet, while a servant 
IS sprinkling with water the already burning pyre.^ 
But the sun-god would not accept the royal sacrifice 
and peace-offering. It was no favourable sign that 
the weather was gloomy {^sifjLtov) on that day, as 
Nicolaus, who liere, no doubt, follows Xanthus the 
1 Eaoul Rouhotto, "McmoirGa lIq rmstitat,” 17, 2, p. 278 
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Lydian, tells us, though no ram had fallen The pyre 
was kiULlled , Croesus prayed that Sandon would 
graciously accept the offermg — the invocation of the 
god by Cioesus wibh tears Herodotus gives on the 
authority of the Lydians^ — but the prayer is not 
heaid, a storm of ram descends, and the pyre is 
[juenched. This was an unmistakable sign, the 
clearly-pronounced decision of the god, that he did 
not and would not accept the sacrifice CrcESus 
must abandon his purpose ^ 

At no time can Cyrus have had the intention of 
doing any further injury to the captive king of tlie 
Lydians Herodotus told us that before the battle at 
Sardis he bade his soldiers spare Croesus. And he 
would be the more inclmed to show favour and grace 
to a man whose death heaven had openly prevented 
As Ctesias told us (p. 16 ), he allotted to Croesus the 
city of Barene, near Ecbatana, as a residence or means 
of support, Ptolemy mentions the city of Uarna in 
the neighbourhood of Rugha, and the Avesta speaks of 
Varena in the same region.® After that day Croesus 
submitted to his fate, we find -him at the court of 
Cjrrue as well as at that of Cambyses in an honourable 

1 HbidiI 1 87 

® Euilingoi objHctg to tbig yiew that tha Lydian tiadition, which 
would be favDUiablB to Oroeaug, could not poaaibly convart tha merit 
of auch a saciifica into an axacution Whather tha tradition of the 
Lydiana waa favourable or not to Dreoaua la not handed down , that 
tho Q-reeka were favouiable to him wa know for cartam It la tha 
tradition of tha Greak citiaa — fayonrable to Droegua and niifavourahle 
to Dyiua — which wo have in tha account of Harodotug Tho laacno of 
Hreesua and tha wi&dom of Solon waio the pointa of viaw given in tha 
Gi aak tradition and guiding it If Nioolaua of Damaacua haa uaai 
Xanthua, and hia account rents on a combination of tha Qioek and 
Lydian tiaditi an — ^itia praciacly in hia account that the aaonfica, and 
the prevention of it by rain, comas cut more clearly than in Ilaro- 
dcitna 

^ Steph. Bvzant Bapffvri Tha Barca of Justin (1, 7) muat ha tha 
aamc city [Baiano in Jaop’a ud,] Ptoluin. B, 2, 8; '‘Vend ” 1, 08. 
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position, both Cyrus aui his suceessor at timss apply 
to him for advice. 

The convulsion which Cyrus had caused in the 
Median empire might have ended with placing the 
Persians at the summit instead of the Medes, nnd 
establishing the power of Cyrus within the old borders 
of the Median kingdom. Had Lydia and Babylonia 
resolved to recognise this change ; had they reasons 
for the assumption that Cyi'us would not go beyond 
these limits, the old relation of the three powers 
might have been renewed, though it would not have 
been confirmed by the bonds of alliance. But Lydia 
no less than Babylonia believed that they were 
threatened by the advance of Cyrus At the time 
when Croesus attacked him, Cyrus certainly did not 
intend to proceed to the West beyond the borders of 
Cappadocia. Tins is proved by the fact that he kept 
within the Halys after the coni^uest of that country. 
He must establish his power in the East before he 
could extend his views to the distant "West and Asia 
Minor It was Babylon which at that time was 
threatened, if not actually attacked, by Cyrus. The 
advance of the Persians to the West, which Croesus 
intended to prevent by hia attack, was really caused 
by it. He brouglit on the storm which he sought 
to allay before it burst upon him. By attempting 
to cheek the advance of Cyrus in the midst of Asia 
he invited him to Sardis. The dominion of the 
Mernmadse was at an end; Croesua had lost it 140 
years after his ancestor Gygea had won it. It is 
seldom that a sovereign is hurled so suddenly as 
Croesus from the summit of power and prosperity; 
that the splendour of a high and glorious position 
stands in such close and striking proximity to the 
deepest humiliation. There is hardly any lustanee 
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□f a warlike anti brave nation passing so sudilenly 
and utterly into obscurity as the Lydians, and never 
has so ancient, so flourishing, and powerful a kingdom, 
while yet in the period of its growth, been so swiftly 
overthrown, never to rise again. 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE SUB JUG ATI DN OF ASIA MINOR. 

However uiiBxpected the attack of the Lydians had 
hccii by the ruler of the Meies and Persians, however 
inconvenient the war with them, he had brought it to 
a rapid and prosperous decision Though he had en- 
tertained no thought of conq^uests in the distant "West 
before Cioesus took up arms against him, he resolved 
to maintain the advantage which the war had brought 
him to such a surprising extent. G-reat as was the 
distance between Sardis and Pasargadae, Lydia was 
to bo embodied in his empme, and the iEgean was to 
form its western boundary. His army took up winter 
quarters in Lydia; from Saidis ho arranged m person 
the new government of the land, and the fate of the 
nations which had been subject to the Lydians. AYe 
do not know whether the Phrygians, Bithynians, and 
Paphlagonians submitted to the change of dominion 
without resistance. iEschylus represents Cyrus as 
subjugating Phrygia. According to Xenojihon, Phrygia 
was reduced by Cyrus as he returned from Sardis ; 
the Paphlagonians submitted voluntarily, like tUe 
Cilicians ; this was the reason why no satrajis were sent 
there, yet the fortresses were occupied with Persian 
garrisons, and the Paphlagonians and Cilicians had to 
pay tribute and perform service in war.^ Cilicia had 
1 AoaQh. "Pors.” 7*70; Xonopk " Oyriinai” 7, 4, 2, 8, B, B. 
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not bBBD. subject to tlie Lydians; ever since the 
iiTUption uf the Scyths had broken the cohesion of the 
Assyrian powei; her princes were independent, though 
they had paid tribute to Assurbanipal (III IGC, 178), 
They bore the standing title of Syennesis. More than 
sixty years previously Nabopolassar of Babylon and 
Syennesis of Cilicia had brought about peace and 
alliance between Cyaxares of Media and Alyattes of 
Lydia (V. 295). That Cilicia now voluntaiily sub- 
mitted to Cyrus, if it had not done so previously, 
can be concluded with certainty from the fact that 
we Bubsei^uently find kings named Syennesis at the 
head of Cilicia, who are bound to pay tribute to the 
Persian empire and render service in war^ 

Cyrus met more vigorous resistaiicB in the west 
of Asia Minor The Lycians, who maintained their 
independence against the Lydians in their inouiitains 
to the south, were not inclined to submit to the 
Persians, nor were their neighbours in the south-west, 
the Carians The cities of the Greeks, who possessed 
the entire western coast, hesitated which course to 
take. After their ancestors had set foot on this coast, 
400 years previously, they had succeeded iii maintain- 
ing their ground for a century and a half against the 
rising power of the Lydians under the Mermnads ; 
indeed it was during this period that they had 
extended their trade and colonisation, and risen to 
be a second naval power beside the Phcmcians, — 
the centre of a commerce, which on the one hand in- 
cluded the Black Sea and the Maeotis, and on the other 
almost all the Mediteirauean— which included in its 
empire Cyprus and Sicily and Corsica, Egypt and 

1 Herodotua, D, 1D7, ramarka tkat Xdi’xbs gavo tka aatvapy of 
Dilicia to Xenagnias of IlalicarnaHaua, yet Bvnn aftei tkia [Into ■woflnil 
a SyoniLGaia at tka kaail of tkat country, wkick lu tko liat of Ilerodotua 
forma i tka fouiik aatiapy. 
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tliB mouths of the Po and Phona, and even extended 
to the banks of the Bsetis. Along with the trade 
and wealth of these cities, poetry had bursb into 
a new bloom, plastic art and architecture were 
eagerly cultivated, the foundations were laid for 
Grreek science, natural history, geography, history, 
and philosophy. Life was pleasant and luxurious; 
no doubt the morals of the Lydians had found their 
way into the cities, but the old vigour still remained 
in the inhabitants by sea and land. At last they had 
succumbed to Croesus, not because they did not know 
how to fight, but because they had not followed the 
advice of Thales of Miletus, who urged them to carry 
on the war in common, and place at their head a 
council with dictatorial powers (III. 450) But the 
supremacy of Croesus, to whirh they did not submit 
for much more than a decade, had not been of an 
oppressive character. It had left the cities unchanged 
in their internal trade, and m fact had increased 
rather than destroyed it. Croesus had contented 
himself with yearly tributes from the cities, and 
we have seen to what a large extent Greek art and 
manners found protection, favour, and advancement 
at the court of Croesus Now these cities suddenly 
found themselves in the presence of a power of 
which they had hardly heard the name, and which 
had prostrated with a mighty blow the kingdom 
of Croesus. As they were not pledged to provide 
soldiers for the king of the Lydians, they had looked 
on in irresolute neutrality during the war. And they 
had paid no heed to the re(i[uest of Cyrus that they 
would join his side. Previously it might have been 
to their interest to weaken the power of Lydia, in 
order to regain their full independence, but when 
Cyius marched upon Sardis it became much more 

VUL VI E 
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imperative to prevent a stronger power fiom taking 
the place of the Lydians. A diversion on the pait of 
the Greek cities when Cyrus was besieging Sardis, 
would have delayed the fate of the city, and might 
have rendered possible the arrival of the allies But 
they had done nothing, and now found themselves 
alone in the jjresence of the corniueror. Their danger 
prompted them to offer submission to the king of the 
Persians on the same terms as those on which they 
had served Croesus. Cyrus rejected the offer which 
the ambassadors of the Ionian and Aeolian cities 
brought to Sardis. Mere recognition of his supremacy 
and payment of tribute he did not consider sufficient 
to secure the obedience of cities so remote, and he 
was strong enough to insist on a more dependent 
relation without great efforts. But ever cautious 
and provident, he took means to separate the cities. 
To Miletus, the strongest, he offered a continuance 
of the relations in which she had stood to Lydia.' 
When Miletus, "from fear,” as Herodotus remarks, 
accepted these conditions, Cyrus had already won 
the victory. The cities were divided, robbed of their 
strongest power and natural head. 

Conscious that their submission on the conditions 
proposed had been refused, the cities of the Toman 
tribe took counsel at their old common place of 
sacrifice on the shore of the sea, opposite Samos, 
under Mount Mycale. Miletus, it is true, was absent ; 
but among the lonians there was far too much 
pride, far too great a sense of freedom, to offer 
unconditional submission to Cyrus Tlie defection 
of Miletus seemed to be compensated when ambas- 
sadors of the cities of the Aeolian tribe appeared 
on the same day as the lonians, which had never 
occurred before, and declared their common resolution 
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“to follow the lomans wherever they led.”^ It was 
resolved to fortify the cities, to make a resistance to 
the Persians, and for this object to call as quickly as 
possible on the mother country for help. A common 
embassy of the Ionian and Aeolian cities went to Sparta, 
m order to ask aid of the Dorians there, the leading 
state in the peninsula But in vain did Pythermus 
of Phocaea, the mouthpiece of the embassy, put on 
his purple robe in order to manifest the importance 
and wealth of the cities, when the ephors introduced 
the legation before the common assembly. Though 
the Spaitans at that time were at the height of their 
power, and had promised help to Croesus, though 
the ships had been equipped and the contingent was 
ready to embark when the news came of the capture 
of Sai dis, Sparta now refused to send aid, regardless 
of the fate of her countrymen. She merely resolved 
to despatch ambassadors to Cyrus with the request 
that he would leave the G-reek cibies m peace. A 
ship of fifty oars earned the embassy to Asia, with 
the real object, as Herodotus supposes, of ascertaining 
the position of affairs in Ionia and with Cyrus. It 
landed at Phocaea. Laermes, the spokesman of the 
ambassadors, found Cyrus m Sardis, and there warned 
him in Sparta’s name, “to do no harm to any Hellenic 
city, for Sparta would not allow such conduct to go 
unpunished.” Without the support of an army this 
warning was an empty and foolish threat, which 
Cyrus treated as it deserved.^ 

There must have been some urgent necessity which 
summoned Cyrus to the East before he subjected the 
Lydians, Carians, and Greeks of the coast. Herodotus 
tells us that he intended to conquer Babylon, the 

1 Heiod. 1, 141 142 151. 1B9 

® Horod 1, 152 , Diod. Exc. Vatic, p 27 = 9, 36, 1. 
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BLictrian nation, the Sacoe and Egyptians. In'ths 
early spring he set out with the bulk of liis army to 
Ecjbatana.’ Croesus was in his tram He had given 
the government of Lydia to Tabalus, a Persian, but 
the management of the revenues to Pactyas, a 
Lydian.® He may have thought that Lydia was 
more peaceable than it really was, or more reconciled 
to its fate by his gentle treatment of Croesus, and 
the nomination of a Lydian as manager of the taxes. 
The dominion of the Persians had come upon the 
Lydians suddenly, they refused to recognise the 
superior power of their rulers, and could not finally 
accept the rapid change which had so suddenly 
overthrown their ancient kingdom and their fame 
in arms. So far from being subdued, they hardly 
considered themselves seriously beaten The rapid 
and decisive action, in which they had been defeated, 
might appear to them rather a fortunate surprise, than 
a victory won by the Persians. It was Pactyas, whom 
Cyrus had made manager of the revenues, who ra,iSBd 
the standard of revolt He collected the Lydians, 
and induced the inhabitants of the coast, i. e the 
cities of the Greeks, to join him. Tabalus could not 
resist in the open field the sudden outburst of 
rebellion. When Pactyas marched against Sardis, 
he was compelled to shut himself up in the citadel, 
and was there besieged. While yet on his march 
Cyrus received the news of the revolt. Yet his 
presence in upper Asia was so necessary that he did 
not return in person , he sent Mazares, a Mede, with 
^ part of the army, to bring the Lydians once more 
to obedience. The rebellion appears to have been 

1 Herod I, 153 In 1, 167, dh the otliBr hand, we find “to the 
Pereiana , ” of 1, 177 

^ H Stem on HBrod. 1, 153. 
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undertaksii in haste withDiit sufficient preparations, 
and Pactyas was not the man to lead it with energy. 
He did not venture to await the arrival of Mazares ; 
the citadel of Sardis was delivered; Tabalus was free ; 
the rebellion was crushed ; Paetyas fled to the Grreeks 
on the coast, to Cyme, the leading city of the 
Aeolians When Mazares demanded that he should 
he given up, the oracle of Apollo at Miletus twice 
ordered the Cymaeaus, m answer to their repeated 
mD[Uiry, to surrender him. The priests of that temple, 
the Branchidse, well knew that the arrangement which 
their city had made with Cyrus, pledged her to carry 
out the wishes of the Persians The Cymseans did not 
obey even the second lesponse, hut first took Pactyas 
in safety to Mytilene in Lesbos, and when they found 
that the Mytileneans were ready to give him up, 
they took him to Chios. But the Chians, though, 
like the Lesbians, they had nothing to fear from the 
Persians in their island, nevertheless surrendered him.^ 
The hopes which the G-reek 'cities might have built 
upon the rebellion of the Lydians were q^uickly 
broken The mother country had refused any help. 
Sparta would not come to their assistance, and 
Athens, torn as she was by internal dissensions, could 
not. No one m the cantons of the Greek peninsula 
roused themselves to give aid to an important section, 
of the Greek nation, to the colonies which had out- 
stripped the mother country in their development, or 
strove to save the most vigorous centres of Greek 
nationality from subjection to a foreign people, which 
had come out of the remote part of Asia. If the voice 

1 Harol 1, 161. What la brought forward m tha treatisa " on tha 
unfaiinaaa of Haroiotua” from Dharon of Lampaacus agamat the 
historian’a atatsmont about the aurranilar of Pactyas la limited to the 
naked fact that he came from Dhios into the power of Oyius, 
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of a common blood and tbe aenaa of nationality failed 
to warn the Greeks beyond tbe sea against giving over 
to strangers for plunder such neb and flourishing cities, 
was there no one in Hellas who foresaw that if the 
establishment of the Persian dominion on the coasts of 
Asia Minor were not prevented, and the cities of the 
coast with their navy were allowed to fall into the 
hands of the Persians, Greece itself would not be safe 
from their attack, and they would be able to visit the 
coasts of Hellas in Greek ships Yet even without 
assistance the power of the Hellenic cities would have 
sufficed for a considerable resistance to the Persians — 
for the position of affairs in Asia did not allow Cyrus 
to bring any great force against these distant coasts — ■ 
if they had been able to understaiid and take to heart 
the lessons of their own past. If they had neglected 
to unite their forces against the Lydians, such union 
was now doubly necessary. They had learned from 
experience the evil of delay, and the danger was 
now greater than ever. The Greek cities were in 
uncontested possession of the sea,^ and thus in a 
position to give help in common to any city which 
the Persians migbt attack. An organisation which 
permitted the whole force of the city to be used for 
the benefit of each one, would have given a prospect 
of successful resistance. But no step whatever was 
taken in this direction. Each city turned its atten- 
tion to strengthening its own walls, and awaiting the 
attack of the Persians 

After the subjugation of tbe Lydians, Mazares, as 
Herodotus tolls us, turned his arms against “those 
who had besieged Tahalus along with Pactyas.’^ He 
invested Priene, took the city, and reduced the in- 
habitants to slavery ; then the plain of the Maeander 

^ Thucyd. 1, 12, 14 
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was laid waste^ the city of Magnesia taken, and its 
inhabitants enslayeil After the capture of Magnesia 
Mazares fell sick and died. Cyrus sent Harpagus the 
Mede as his successor He marched northwai ds from 
the valley of the Maeander , in the first instance 
against Phocaea, which appeared to have taken the 
leading part in resis bailee, or at any rate had done 
most to gam the help of Sparba, after Miletus it 
was the most powerlul city of the louians. The 
trade in the Adriatic and the Tyrrhene sea, on the 
coasts of Gallia and Iberia, was in the hands of 
the Phocaeans. A strong and magnificent wall, well 
built of large atones, surrounded the city, the circuit 
of which, as Plerodotus says, reached “ not a few 
stadia,” Harpagus invested Phocaea, and threw up 
works round the walla , he then sent intelliffeuce 
to the Phocaeans that he should be content if they 
would pull down but one tower, and solemnly give up 
to him the possession of one dwelling. The Phocaeans 
must have thought that they could no longer hold 
the city or repulse an attack. According to Hero- 
dotus, they answered the offer of Harpagus with 
a reijucst that he would allow them a day for con- 
sideration, and for that day would lead his array 
from the wall. JIar[)agus replied that he knew very 
well what their intentions were, hut he would give 
them time for consideration When Harpagus led his 
forces from the wall, the Phocaeans drew their ships 
to the sea, put upon them their wives and children, 
and Bverytlimg that they could carry away, even the 
images of the gods and the votive offerings, and then 
embarked and sailed to Chios It was their intention 
to purchase from the Chians the OenussEe, islands lying 
off Chios, and to settle there. But the Chiaua refused 
to sell them, fearing that their trade would go tluM-e, 
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ThBn the Phocaeans turned their course hack to 
Phocaea, Harpagus had taken possession of the 
empty city and left a garrison in it This the 
Phoeaeans cut down; then they sunk a large mass 
of iron in the sea, with an oath that they would not 
return again to the city till the iron should float, and 
shaped their course to the distant "Western sea, for 
the island of Cyrnus (Corsica), where twenty years 
previously they had founded the colony of Alalia 
Harpagus is sard to have burnt Phocaea, thus punish- 
ing the houses and temples for the attack on the 
garrison ^ After the capture of this city, he besieged 
Teos, and gamed possession of the walls by means of 
the works which he threw up The Teians then went 
on board their ships, one and all, sailed to the north, 
and settled on the coast of Thrace opposite Thasos, 
where they founded Abdera.® So all the lonians,” 
says Herodotus, “ with the exception of the Milesians, 
who had come to terms with Cyrus, fought against 
Harpagus, and showed themselves brave vrarriors, 
each for his own city; but Harpagus took them one 
after the other by investmg them and throwing up 
works against the walls Thus conq^uered they re- 
mained in their cities, with the exception of those 
exiles, and did what they were bid.” After the subju- 
gation of tliB lonians, Harpagus turned to the North, 
reduced the cities of the Aeolians, and bade their 
military forces join hia army. 

The line of conquest had now reached the Dorian 
cities of the coast, the Carians and Lycians The 
Dorians and Carians made but little resistance ® The 

^ Heroi 1, 164. IBS, Plutaroli, "Anstii ” c 25, Pausan. 7, fi, 4, 

^ Aparty of the smigi’ant Tmana is sail! to hava foimiioLl Phanagona , 
Soymn Ch 8SB, “ Ourp. inacnp Q-raeu” 2, 98. 

3 Haroil, 1, 174 
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Greeks of Asia had not only been abandoned by their 
kinsmen beyond the sea, but also by their gods, or at 
any rate by their' oracles. As Apollo of Miletus had 
bidden the Cymaeaua to give up Pactyas, so Apollo 
of Delphi bade the Cnidians to desist from making 
their city impregnable. Cnidus lay on the western 
edge of a long and narrow promontory. The inhabit- 
ants had begun to cut a channel through the land 
with a view of securing themselves against the attack 
of the Persians. But though a large number of hands 
were engaged, the work did not make progress in the 
hard rock , and as many of the workmen were injured 
the city sent to Delphi to inquire the cause of their 
misfortunes. The priestess answered, according to 
' the Cnidian account “Ye must not fortify the 
Isthmus, nor cut through it, Zeus would have made 
it an island if he had wished.”^ The Cnidians desisted, 
and surrendered without a struggle to Harpagus on 
his approach Among the Carians, the Pedasians 
alone, who had fortified Mount Lida, made a vigorous 
resistance; it cost Harpagus much trouble to take 
this fortification. The Lyciaiis, who had never been 
subject to the kings of the Lydians, marched out 
against Harpagus In the open field they fought 
bravely, though few against many When conquered 
and driven into their city Xanthus (Arna, I. 577), 
they brought their wives and children, their serv- 
ants, and their goods into the citadel and set them 
on fire ; then they bound themsidves by an oath, 
fell upon the Persian army, and maintained the con- 
flict to the last man. Then the remaining towns of 
the Lycians, being robbed of their beat defenders, sub- 
mitted. The Caunians alone, as Herodotus tells us, 
followed almost exactly the example of the city of 

Horoil. ?oc. ait. 
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Xanthua Even the aea put no limit to the supre- 
macy of the Peraiaua. The G-reeks of the islands 
of Chios and Lesbos voluntarily submitted to them, 
though, as Herodotus assures us, ‘'they had nothing 
to fear,” "for the Peroians were not manners, and the 
Phenicians were not their subjects at that tnne.”^ 
The two islands would not give up all hope of the 
possession of the districts on the coasts opposite. 

About three years after Cyrus had left Saidis 
in the spring of the year 548 B D. Ins power in 
Lydia was not only firmly founded, but the whole 
western coast, with all its harbours and landing- 
places, together with two considerable islands, was 
subject to him. As Aeschylus tells us, he had re- 
duced Ionia by force. The East had again over- 
powered the colonists of the West on its western edge. 
Asia Minor, beyond the Plalys, was subjugated to 
Cyrus m even greater extent than to Croesus ; in fact 
it was wholly m his power.® He placed two vice- 
roys over it. One, the viceroy of Phrygia, was to 
govern the north-eastern; the other, the viceroy of 

1 The su'bsGiinGiit mlaabitant'! □£ Xaiitlius are oxpliuncd by Ilnro- 
iotua to ba foiaiguBiH, oxoapt aiglity fdinilias, who wi’vq abaont iit tba 
tmiB. Ha alyo montiDiiB Ouunitiiis about tlia year OllD D □. Thu naiUB 
□f lb a city oDBuis at a latnr late, On thu coutmuauuo of thu league of 
the LvDiaiiKS, vdI. I. p 575 

^ Hoincl 1, 113 160 

3 Tha year 349 u o no dnubt p-isaQil bororo tho rovnlt of Pafiyna 
Tho O-i’Dok citiQH hail tirao to bnilil or Htroiigthou ihoir wiiUb buhuo 
they wera attaokoi Phociioa ontoroilinto iingntiiiUoiiH I'nr thiH obi cot 
with tho prmoQ of TartnsHus after tho fall of Driusus (Ilnroil I, 163), 
anil the groat wall of tha city was iiuihheil, with tho uFisistanco of 
money furmahed by him owing to tho approach of the MoiIdh, whan 
Harpagus aitaCLcad it, TIur attauk oatmot Uierofora have takoii place 
before 547 B a Tho Fnogos of tho Ionian and Aeolian citios oooupipd at 
least a year, the campaign, against the Dorian citioa, the Oarians and 
LycianH, must thorefoio have taken plaoo in 34(3 n if not a yoar 
Inter. Hieronymus puts the battle of Harpagus aganiht Ionia in 
Olymp 3B, 3 = 54G B o 
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Lydiaj was to govern the south-western half of this 
wide region. The first took up his position at 
Dascyleum, not far from the shore of the Propontis , 
the other in the citadel at Sardis ^ Amona- the 

O 

cities of the G-reeks, Priene and Magnesia on the 
Maeander had been destroyed, and their inhabitants 
enslaved, Phocaea had been burned The rest had 
not been injured by Harpagiis after their capture , 
he had not placed any Persian governors over them, 
nor introduced garrisons. It was not intended in 
any way to destroy their nationality or their religious 
worship Their social bfe, their forms of government, 
their autonomy remained , even the common sacrifices 
and assemblies of the Toman cities at Myeale were 
permitted to continue. They had only to recognise 
the supreme authority of the king of the Persians 
and his viceroys, to pay yearly tribute to the king, 
the amount of which each city fixed for itself, 
and furnish a contingent to the army when called 
upon by the viceroy to do so. When the lonians 
again met at the common place of sacrifice for the 
first time after their subjugation, Bias of Priene, who 
had escaped the destruction of his country, proposed 
that all the Ionian cities should follow the example 
of the* Phocaeaiis and Teians ; that there should be 
a general emigration to Sai-dmia, in order thab all 
might obtain a new country there. They were then 
to form one great community; one city was to be 
founded by all in common Had this proposal been 
earned out, the achievements of Gyrus would have 
exercised a far deeper mfluence over the distant West, 
than the mere settlement of the Phocaeans m Alalia, 
who moreover were not able to maintain themselves 

^ Droetea roaiilDil at Sardxa in tlia laign of OamLyBoa ani Mitkro- 
IbatpB at Daaoylsum ; Huioil. 3, 12D 
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in their new settlement. The centre of Hellenic 
cDloiiisation would have been transplanted from East 
to West, and the fate of Italy would have been 
changed , the Greeks would have retired before the 
supremacy of the East in order to establish a strong 
insular power among the weak communities of the 
AVest. But the lonians could not rise to the height 
of such a revolution. Among the Greeks, the attach- 
ment to their ancient soil, their homes and temples, 
was peculiarly strong If men could and would forget 
independence, the supremacy of the Persians did not 
seem very oppressive. It limited the trade of the 
Greeks as little as it repressed their social life ; on 
the contrary, it rather advanced eorainerce, which 
now received the protection of the Persian king 
throughout the whole of his wide dominions. Tlie 
rum of Phocaea also aided the trade of Miletus 
which had suffered neither war nor siege 

Yet the cities of the Greeks were essentially 
weakened by the war and their subjugation. In 
Phocaea, it is true, a community again grew up. Half 
of the emigrants, in spite of their solemn vow, were 
seized with a longing for their ancient home , they 
returned to their desolated city. But for fifty years 
after this time the new Phocaea would or could furnish 
no more than three ships of war. In Pricnc also and 
Tbds sufficient inhabitants gradually assembled to 
establish small communities.^ Other ciicumstances 
weighed more heavily even than tlieir natural losses. 
Cyrus knew well that it would not be easy to retain 
in secure obedience cities so distant m situation, so 
important in population and military resources. At 
such a distance isolated garrisons would have been 

^ Eeroi. 1, 1(58 , Miletus aui Samos contondei in 44D d.O. for the 
possoasion of PnouQ. 
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exposed to great danger; yet witliout them the cities 
■would have closed their gates to the Persians at any 
moment, manned their walls, and entered into com- 
binations beyond the sea. Every rebellion of this 
kind made new sieges necessary, and these were the 
more difficult as Persia had no fleet, and could only 
USB the ships of the Greeks. Situated at the extreme 
edge of the kingdom, and supported by the opposite 
shore of the ^gean, each of the larger cities could 
ofi’er a long resistance. With the unerring political 
msight which distinguished him, Cyrus saw that he 
must gam adherents within the cities, and have on his 
side influential interests of sufficient weight to keep 
the cities in obedience. Yet he did not aim at support- 
ing oue or other of the parties who contended in the 
Greek cities for the leadership of the community ; on 
the other hand, his favour and that of his viceroys 
was given to this or that party-leader. His allegiance 
was to be secured and certain advantages were held 
out in prospect to the city when led by him. Cyrus 
intended to govern the cities of the Greeks by Greeks, 
who were not to be his officers, but to rule the 
cities as their lords and princes for their own advan- 
tage and profit. By their position, which they owed 
to the favour of Persia, and could only maintain .with 
the help of Persia against their fellow- citizens, by the 
interested desire to retain this power in their families 
and bBi^ueath it to their children, by the concentra- 
tion of the princely authority, as opposed to the 
republican institutions and republican spirit of their 
cities — which authority rested on the Persian court, 
and was closely connected with it — these rulers in 
union with the viceroys and their troops must be in a 
position to secure the subjection of the cities. Thus 
it came to pass that not in Cyme only, the most 
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important city of the Aeolians, but m almost all tbe 
towns of the G-reeks, men were raiseJ to power by 
the favour ani support of the Persian satraps, who 
managed the pubhc affairs, and in the place of 
autonomous communities came despotisms and prin- 
cipalities, in reality if not in name How correct 
Cyrus was is proved by the resultd He was able to 
secure the obedience of the Lydians also. He caused 
the land to be stripped of its arms, even to the extent 
of taking away the cavalry horses,^ and so abandoned 
all thought of forcing the Lydians to serve in his 
army. The disuse of arms and the lapse of time 
did their work, aided as they were by a vigorous 
trade, which in Lydia was due not only to the natural 
wealth and the gold of the soil, but to a long-estab- 
lished and skilful industry. In these pursuits and 
a luxurious hfe the Lydians forgot their old days aud 
ancient deeds Persia had never again to contend 
with a rebellion of the Lydians. 

The tradition of the Greeks has not omitted to 
illustrate the important events of the extension and 
establishment of the Persian dominion in Asia Minor 
by a series of pointed anecdotes and stories Among 
these is the reply which Cyrus is said to have given 
to the Greek cities, when they offered their submission 
afber the fall of Sardis (p. 50). At that time Cyrus, 
as I-Ierodotus tells us, narrated the following story 
with leferencB to their refusal of his first request . — A 
flute-player once played to some fishes in the sea in 
order to entice them out. As they did not come, he 
took them out with a net, and when they leapt about, 
he said, Cease dancing now; ye did not dance out of 
the water when I played. Diodorus puts the trans- 

^ Heroii. 5, 37 38 , Horacl Pont fragm XI, 5, 04 . MaUer. 

® Juatin 1, 7. 
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tiction later, and with him it is not Cyrus, hut 
Harpagus, who, as wb saw, recBived ths c'ommand 
aaamst ths cities after Mazarcs, who told tlie follow- 
iug apologiiB to the ambassadors — He had once asked 
a maid of her father m marriage, but the father 
betrothed her to a man of greater importance "When 
he afterwards found out that the man whom he had 
despised as a son-m-law was in favour with the king 
he brought him his daughter, and Harpagus took her 
not for his wife, but for his coneubme By this 
Harpigus meant that as the G-reeks had not become 
friends of the Persians when Cyrus wished it, they 
could not any longer be allies but only servants.^ 
When Lacriues brought to Cyrus from the Spartans 
the command that he must not attack any Greek 
city, Herodotus represents Cyrus as answering, in 
the pride of his absolute power, that he had never 
been afraid of men who met in the market-places and 
deceived each otlier by speeches and promises. If he 
remained in health, they would not have bo lament 
over the sorrows of tlie lonians, but over their own.^ 
Here also Diodorus gives aiiothcr version : — ^To the 
command of the Spartans that he must not attack the 
Hellenes in Asia who were tlicir kinsmen, Cyrus 
answered, that he would apc^uaint himself with the 
bravery of the Spartans when he sent one of his 
servants to subjugate Hellas.® 

The account which Herodotus gives of the nego- 
tiations of Harpagus with the Phocaeans is not his- 
torical. If the resistance of the Phocaeans was so 
difficult to overcome that Harpagus descended to 
the concession that only one tower need be pulled 
down and a single habitation given np to him, the 

’ ^ ExDDri)t Yatio p 2l ~ Q, 35, 1 * Herpi. 1, 163 

® Dipd. ExcDipt. Vatic, p. 27 = 9, 3B, 1. 
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PliDcaeans hai no raason to abandoii tbeir city. But if 
they were in such a condition that thoy most abandon 
the defence, the lapse of one day would certainly 
not suffice for them to get the ships in order, and 
put on board the whole population with their goods, 
the images of their gods, and the vobive offerings. 
Still more ineoneeivable would be the folly of Har- 
pagus in drawing off his army from the city and thus 
allowing the Phocaeans to destroy his siege works, so 
that he had to begin them all anew. 

The striking change which took place in the Lydian 
character after the suppression of the rebellion under 
Pactyas, the contrast between the horse-breeding 
Lydians of the Homeric poems, between the mounted 
S[[uadrons which once pressed so heavily on the 
Q-reek cities, reduced Asia Minor, and offered such a 
brave resistance to the Modes and Persians, and the 
peace-loving, effeminate, submissive Lydians of the 
fifth century B o , was explained by the Grroek tradi- 
tion a'fter its own manner. When m his return from 
Sardis to Ecbatana, Cyrus received the intelligence of 
the rebellion of the Lydians, he confided to Croesus, 
as Herodotus tells us, that it seemed to him the beat 
plan to make all the Lydians slaves. “I have dealt 
with them,” so Herodotus represents Opus as saying, 
“as one who spares the children when he has slam the 
father I have captured you who have been more to 
them than a father, and left them their city, and now 
I wonder that they rebel.” Croesus replied; “What 
you say is just, but let your anger pass by ; do not 
destroy an ancient and guiltless city. What took 
place before was my doing, and the guilt lies on my 
shoulders , what has happened now is due to Pactyas 
to whom you yourself entrusted Sardis. Punish 
him, but spare the Lydians. Forbid them to carry 
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wsapons for the future, orcler them to wear coats 
under their mantles, shoes with high heels, and to 
tram their boys in playing and singing and in trade. 
You will soon make them women mstead of men, 
and they will neyer revolt or be a source of alarm ” 
Croesus gave this advice with the double object of 
turning aside the vengeance of Cyrus from the Ly- 
dians — ^for even such a life was better than slavery — 
and of preserving the Lydians for the future from 
bnnging about their own destruction by new re- 
bellions Cyrus followed the advice of Croesus. This 
story IS repeated by Polyaenus. When the Lydians 
had revolted, Cyrus bade Mazares take away their 
weapons and horses, and allow them no longer any 
practice in throwmg the spear and riding; on the 
contrary, he was to compel them to wear women’s 
clothes, to weave, and play the lute. In this way the 
Lydians became the most unwarlike people, though 
previously they had been the most warlike ^ The new 
dress which Cyrus, on the advice of Croesus, com- 
manded the Lydians to wear, was the hereditary dress 
of the Lydians (who are called soft-footed in the 
response of the Delphic priestess (p. 9), because they 
wore shoes), and practice in playing and singing were 
old customs of the Lydians which previously had done 
no harm to their martial valour. The narrative is 
invented, though not by Herodotus, to glorify the 
wisdom of Croesus and give a reason for the clemency 
which Cyrus showed after the rebellion — and at the 
same time to explain the contrast between the Lydians 
of anti equity and their descendants. 

^ Horsil. 1, 155, loS; Palyaen. “Stratog” 7, G, 4 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE EALL DF BABYLON. 


When tEe kingdom of the Lydians had siiccumhed to 
the arms of CyruSj Babylonia alone was loft of the 
throe states which had joined in the overthrow of 
Assyria. It was a region of very conaiderahle extent, 
reaching from the Tigris to the coasts of Syria, and 
from the foot of the Armenian and Cilician mountains 
to the deserts of Arabia; the population was united, 
and a strong centre was not wanting As we saw, 
Nebuchadnezzar had not only greatly increased the 
agriculture and trade of his kingdom, hut had also 
erected the strongest barriers for the protection of 
his native land and the metropolis. In this he had 
only the Median power in view, but owing to the 
victory of Cyrus over Astyages a stronger power had 
taken the place of Media, and neither his wisdom nor 
his energy had descended to his successors. After a 
reign of two years his son Evilmerodacli fell by the 
hand of his own brother-in-law, Neriglisaar, who sat 
but four years on the throne which he had thus 
aci^uired. The boy whom Neriglissar left behind was 
murdered by the conspirators who in the year 555 
B.o. elevated Nabonetus to the throne. Of this king 
we only know that he did not belong to the race of 
Nabopolassar. Neriglissar had continued the fortifi- 
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cation of the mstropolia, and Nalbonstus completed 
the walls whicli were intended to enclose the two 
parts of the city of Eabylon on the east and west of 
the Euphrates towards the river. He continued the 
huildmgs of Nebuchadnezzar at the temples at Ur 
(Hugh air), and restored the ancient temple of Bi]it 
(Mylitta) at that place. His inscriptions entreat the 
god Sm that his works may continue as the heavens, 
and commend his first-born son Belshazzar (Bil-sar- 
ussur) to the favour of the moon-god. To the city 
of Tyre he gave a dbw king, Hnam of the race of 
Ethbaal, in the year 551 B.o.^ 

We cannot ascertain what position Nabonetus took 
up towards the growing power of Cyrus. Aceordmg 
to the statement of Trogus Pompeius, Babylon was at 
war with Cyrus, when Croesus went to her aid. Cyrus 
repelled this attack, came to terms with Babylonia, 
and carried on war against Asia Minor. Xenophon 
represeots Croesus as beginning tlie war against Cyrus 
at the reijuest of the king of Babylon (p. 17). 
Herodotus, as has been mentioned above, repeatedly 
assures us that Croesus was in league with the king of 
Babylon, whom he calls Labynetus (p. 20). As we 
saw, Cyrus left Sardis and Asia Minor in the spring 
□f 548 B.D,, before the nations of the western coast, 
the Carians and Lycians, had been subjugated; and 
Herodotus remarks that he intended to march agamst 

^ Tha rsigna of Nabuchadnazzar, Evilmerodacbj NarigliasaT, and 
tbo acBBSsion of Nabonetna m S55 u o , aia now fixod not only by tha 
canon of Ptolomy but also by the Babylonian tablets, -which givo 
forly-thTOs years for N0hu.QhadnezzQr"(6O4 — 6S1), two years fur E-nl- 
meruiaoh (661 — 659), fonr years for Neiighssar (569 — 555), soventoon 
yoars for Nabonetus, (855 — 53B), “ Transactions Bibl. Society,” B, p 
47 — 63 Opport (? □. p 262) also mentions a tablet ol Labasi-maiiluk 
(Lahasoarchad), who sat on the thiono for nine months, Boacawon 
roads Lalihabasi-Kudur, 1 . c p. 7S On the olo-vati,DU of HixEim m 
Tyre, yol. HI. 394. 
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BabyloiL. For Babylonia there could certainly be no 
more favourable moment for carrying on the war with 
the Persians than the time at wbicb Cyrus lay oppo- 
site tbe army of Croesus at Pteria m Cappadocia, 
before be advanced upon Sardis. A march of the 
Babylonian army up the river Eaphrates would have 
cut off the communications of the Persian army with 
their own home, and compelled Cyrus to abandon the 
Lydians and to^turn upon Babylon. We do not know 
whether Nabonetus looked idly on at the fall of Croesus 
in spite of the league, or whether a second Persian 
army compelled him to leave events to take thoir 
course in Asia Minor, or whether C3rrua, on his return 
to Eebatana, after the overthrow of Croesus, as Hero- 
dotus tells us, marched against Nabonetus. All that 
we know ffom Herodotus is that Idarpagus subdued 
lower Asia, i. e. Asia Minor, and Cyrus himself upper 
Asia, passing from one nation to another without any 
exception. 

“The greater part of their achievements,'^ Herodotus 
continues, “ I will omit ; I will only narrate that feat 
which cost the most trouble and is the most worthy 
of notice. When Cyrus had reduced the whole of the 
continent he attacked the Assyrians Now Assyria 
had many other large cities, but the most famous and 
strongest of them was Babylon, where their kings 
dwelt after the destruction of Nineveh. Labynetus 
was ruler of the Assyrians, and against him Cyrus 
marched." Accordiug to this more exact statement, 
Cyrus did not march against Babylon directly after 
the Lydian war, but only “ when the whole of upper 
Asia had been reduced to subjection” That Elam 
and the land between the lower Tigris and the 
mountains of Persia was subject to Cyrus before he 
attacked Babylonia, follows from the statements of 
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a prophet of the Jews^ Berosus says quite dis- 
tinctly ■ “ When Cyrus had subjugated the whole 
of Asia, he set out with a great power from Persia 
against Babylon in the seventeenth year of the reign 
of Nabonetus.”^ We can establish the correctness 
of this date from other sources, and prove that the 
war between Babylon and Persia, which Herodotus 
sets himself to describe in the words quoted, took 
place ten years after the Lydian war. Yet it remains 
doubtful whether Babylonia and Persia had already 
met in arms, before, during, or immediately after the 
Lydian war. So much only is certain, that if a collision 
of this kind had previously taken place, it was inde- 
cisive Nor can we make it clear what motives 
caused Nabonetus to allow Cyrus to attack Babyloma 
at a time most convenient to himself; whether this 
attitude was due to the experience of previous 
failures, or to a feehng of confidence that the natural 
and artificial barriers of the Babylonian land offered a 
better prospect of success under any circumstances, 
than an attack on Persia 

We have already seen how faithfully the dews, 
'whom Nebuchadnezzar had transported to Mesopo- 
tamia and Babylonia in the year 597 B.o., and 
again in 5SG bo. when he conquered and destroyed 
Jerusalem, clung to their God and their religion 
(III. 395). They cherished the firm hope that the 
judgment which had fallen on Judah and Jerusalem 
would come to an end, and Jehovah’s anger would 
turn, when the purification was completed ; that the 
kingdom of David would be restored, and Babylon 
punished for all that it had done to Jerusalem. 
Since the times of Ho sea and Isaiah, the prophets 
of the Israelites had always pointed beyond the 
^ Ps and Isa, xxi. 2, ® Fragm. 14, ad. MuUbi. 
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pimiahmBiits wliicli Jehovali would, send upon the sins 
□f his people to their restoration in a happy future. 
Thus in the first year of the leign of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Jeremiah had announced that Jehovah would allow 
the King of Babel to come upon Judah and Jeru- 
salem, but that the servitude of Judah would only 
continue for a definite period — for seventy years 
(III. 326) , and Ezekiel had definitely and solemuly 
announced the restoration of the national sanctuary 
to his people m McsopotEimia (III. 395). Zealously 
devoted to the worship of the G-od whose strong hand 
alone could break their yoke asunder and lead back 
their weak numbers to their home, the exiles impa- 
tiently awaited the fall of Babylon. It was their firm 
hope that as Assyria had faUen, which had annihilated 
Israel and brought the severest blows upon Judah, 
so would the Ime of destruction reach Babylon also, 
and vengeance would not be delayed. ‘'By the waters 
of Babylon we sat down and wept when we remem- 
bered thee, 0 Zion. We hung up our harps on the 
willows that are in the land , our conq^uerors asked 
us for a melody, and those that troubled us for songs 
of joy. How can we sing Jehovah's song iu a strange 
land *2 0 daughter of Babylon, thou that makest 

desolate, blessings be upon him who taketh thy chil- 
dren and throweth them against the rocks." ^ “Why 
go I sorrowing under the oppression of the enemy 
It was not by their sword that they took the land, 
nor did their arms win the victory, but thou, 0 
Jehovah, wert gracious to them, All this came upon 
us, and yet we wore not faithless, our steps strayed 
not from thy path. Tears are my food day and night, 
while they say to me, Where is thy God 1 I thought 
how I went with the multitude into the house of God 
1 Pa. DXxxYU. 
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with songs and thanksgiving Thou art my King, 
Jehovah (III 396); send help to Jacob; with thy 
name we shall tread down our enemies I put not my 
trust in my bow, but thou gives t us victory over the 
oppressor. Send thy light and thy truth, that they 
may bring me to thy holy hill, to the God of my joy, 
that I may praise thee on the lute. Why sleepest 
thou, 0 Lord Awake. Cast us not away for ever. 
Our soul is bowed down to the dust, our body 
pressed to the ground. Save us for thy mercy’s 
sake. I will yet praise him, who is my Saviour 
and my God.”^ 

Even m the last years of Nebuchadnezzar, as they 
looked on the mighty works with which the destroyer 
of Jerusalem surrounded his city, the hopes of the 
Jews rose. From these enormous structures they 
might conclude how insecure Babylon felt herself 
agamst the Medes. Immediately after the death 
of the great and dreaded prince the Jews began to 
dream of an attack of the Modes on Babylonia, 
“Israel was a stray sheep,” such are the words of 
a prophet of this period, ‘‘which was in terror of 
lions. The king of Assyria ate it, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon, gnawed the bones.” “But 
the God of Israel says, ‘I wiU have vengeance on 
the king of Babel, as I had vengeance on the king 
of Assyria, and I will lead Israel back, that he may 
pasture on Carmel and Bashan, and satisfy himself 
on Mount Ephraim and Gilead.’”^ “Bel shall be put 
to shame, and I wiU take out of his mouth that which 
he has swallowed, and Merodaeh shall be overthrown, 
their images and idols."® “Thou who dwellest on 
the great waters, thine end is approaching. Though 
Babylon exalted herself to heaven, and made the 

1 Ps, hii, "Uv. ^ Jdi’ 1 17 — 19. ® Jor 1 2, li. 41. 
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heiglit of her fortification so that no one could pass 
overj, the broad walls shall be cast down and the high 
gates shall be consumed with fire.”^ Set up a stan- 
dard against the walls of Babylon, summon against 
her the kingdoms of Ararat, Mmni (Armenia), and 
Ashenas; arm against her all the governors of the 
kings of the Medes, and all the lands of their dominion. 
Summon against her all who draw the bow; stand 
round Babylon, ye archers, and spare not the arrows 
Similar views gave rise to another prophecy which 
deduces the imminent fall of Babylon from her pride. 
“Babylon said in her heart, I will climb up to 
heaven, I will ezalt my throne above the stars of 
Grod, and dwell on the hill of assembly m the utter- 
most north I will climb to the heights of the 
clouds, and make myself eq^ual to the Highest, But 
against them Jehovah arouses the Medes, who regard 
not silver and have no pleasure in gold ® Call aloud 
to them, wave the hand, that they may enter into 
the gates of the tyrants. Their bows will destroy 
her young men, and she laments not for her children. 
And thus Babylon, the delight of the kingdoms, shall 
be as Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall be no more 
iuhabited for ever; the Arab shall not pitch his tent 
there, nor the shepherd feed his flock. Beasts of the 
field shall dwell there ; owls shall inhabit the houses, 
ostriches shall make their home there, and the satyrs 
shall dance. Jackals shall howl in her palaces, and 
foxes m her pleasure-houses. I wHl make Babylon 
a dwelling for the hedge-hog, saith Jehovah, and I 
will sweep it with the besom of destruction. The 
tune is at hand, it will come quickly. Thy glory 
IS gone down iuto heU, and the noise of thy harps. 

* Jer li 13, 53, 58. ® Jer. 1 14, 29, li 27. 

3 V 314 n. 
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Thy hed is with the worm, and thy covering is 
corruption. How art thou fallen from heaven^ 0 
Lucifer, son of the mormng! how art thou beaten 
to the ground that didst lay low the nations I 

The eager and impatient expectation of the Jews 
could not but perceive the change which had been 
made in the relation of the states of Asia by the 
victory of Cyrus over Astyages and the Medes three 
years after the death of Nebuchadnezzar When 
Cyrus afterwards subjugated the nations to the east 
and west of Media, and the mighty kingdom of Lydia 
was shattered by him, so that the fame of his victories 
filled the East — when it might be expected that his 
arms would turn against Babylon, the Jews considered 
their rescue certain. With redoubled zeal they called 
down the punishment of Jehovah on Babylon, and 
delighted themselves in advance with the coming 
vengeance. Cyrus was the instrument which Jehovah 
had chosen to punish Babylon. As the old prophets 
had seen in the kings of Assyria, and Jeremiah in 
Nebuchadnezzar, the servants of Jehovah, who were 
to carry out his will on the nations, and hold the 
judgment day of the Lord, so did the Jews now 
see in Cyrus a man called to a similar ^mission, 
their saviour and liberator, he seemed to them the 
anointed of Jehovah. If the absence of images in the 
rites of the Persians, the worship of Auramazda, the 
creator of heaven and earth, were nearer the religion 
of the Jews than the sacrifices which the Babylonians 
offered before the images of Bel and Bilit-Istar, Adar, 
Samas and Sm, Merodach and Nebo, and the worship 
which they devoted to the ruling powers of the stars, 
they did not overlook the gulf which divided them; but 

^ Dout Isa. xm. 17 — 22; xiv 4, 11 — 14. [Of. Ohoyne, “laaiali,” 
Vol II, Essay XI.] 
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tlisy wera coiivinaeii tliat Jahovali cIldsb Cyrus as tliB 
rod of his angsr, and the goad of his wrath, to punish 
ths pnda and wickadness of Babylon In this spirit 
we find a prophet saying, with a definite referenee to 
the ann Dime Bin BUts of Jeremiah: “Who called him 
from the East, whom victory meets at every step 
Who gives him the nations and subjugates kings to 
him, and makes then’ swords as dust, and their bows 
as chaff? He pursues them and follows safely in the 
path which his feet have never trodden. I, Jehovah, 
aroused him from the North (midnight), and he came 
from the rising sun, who calls upon my name. He 
passes over the mighty ones as over clay, as a potter 
breaks a vessel. I summoned him for salvation, and 
his ways will I make smooth; he shall build my city 
and release my captives, without ransom and without 
price I will speak to Koresh (Cyrus), my shepherd; 
all my business he shall perform, so that he will say 
of Jerusalem, It shall be built, and of the temple, 
It shall be established. And I will speak to Koresh, 
mine anointed, whom I hold by his right hand to 
throw down the nations before him, and strip the 
loins of the kings, and open the gates and doors : I 
called thee, though thou knewest me not,’^ I will go 
before thee and make plain the ramparts; I will 
break in pieces the brazen gates, and the cross bars 
will I loosen” (the gates of Babylon were of brass) ,2 
‘'I will say to the deep. Dry up, and thy streams I 
wdl cause to bo parched. Hear this, 0 wanton one, 

0 daughter of the Chaldseans, thou that didst lay thy 
yoke heavily on my people, on the aged one, saying, 

1 will be a lady for ever; but suddenly on one day 

1 Dout IstL xli 2, 3 , xli 25 , xhv. 28. Kciliut, “ AnttparsiBunia 
in Dent TosaiaB, Z.D M Q- ” ISYS, 3, 711 ff. 

2 Dant, Isa xlv. 1, 2, 3. Vol. HI. 3B9. 
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thou slialt bo childless and widowed Keep to thy 
incantations, to the multitude of the charms where- 
with thou hast comforted thyself from thy youth up. 
May the quarters of the sky arise and help thee, 
which look to the stars, which on the new moons 
announce what will come upon thee. Bel boweth 
down, Nebo falleth. No more shalt thou he called 
mistress of the kingdoms, daughter of the Chaldseans. 
I will place thee on the earth without a throne, I will 
plant thee in the dust, and make thee crawl in the 
darkness, 0 virgin, daughter of Babylon. Take the 
TYn'11 and grind meal, remove thy veil, lift up thy 
garment, lay bare the thigh, and pass through the 
rivers , no more shalt thou be called delicate and 
tender.^ Zion said, Jehovah has left me, and my 
Lord has forgotten me. Gan a woman forget her 
sucking child, and have no pity on the fruit of her 
womb 1 Yet though she may forget, yet will not I, 
Jehovah, forget thee. I have graven thee upon my 
hands, and thy walls were ever before my eyes.^ Loose 
the fetters from thy neck, 0 captive daughter of Zion. 
Shake oil' the dust, Jerusalem ; rise up, thou that hast 
drunk the cup of wrath from the hand of JehoYah^ 
Behold, I take from thy hand the cup of my wrath, 
that thou mayest drink it no more. I put it into the 
hand of those who have prepared sorrow for thee. 
Break forth into singing, ye ruins of Jerusalem; cry 
aloud, 0 heaven; rejoice, 0 earth, for Jehovah has 
mercy on his people.^ He called the eagle from the 
east” (the eagle was the standard of the AchBcmenids), 
“the man of his counsel from the distant land. Je- 
hovah spake and called him; he leads him forth, 
and he shall accomplish it; he brings to pass the 

‘ Dout laa. xlyii 1 — 13 ^ Doiit Isa. xlix. 14 — IG. 

3 Dout. Isa. li. 17. Vol. III. 32B ^ Daut. Isa. xlix. 13.; 
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mil of JeliDvali on Babylon; and bis might on the 
Chaldseans.”^ 

Herodotus describes the approach of Cyrus and 
his war against Babylon m the following manner : 
“ When on his march against Babylon be came to the 
Cyndes (now the Diala), which falls into the TigriS; 
and crossed it; one of the sacred white horses was 
earned away by the stream. Cyrus was angry, and 
threatened that he would make the river so insigni- 
ficant that a woman should cross it without wetting 
her knee. With this view he drew ISO lines on 
each side of the river, and bade his army dig a 
channel on every line , and as a great multitude was 
employed, the work was finished, but it occupied 
the whole summer, so that Cyrus did not lead his 
army against Babylon till the second sprmg. The 
Babylonians marched out of the city and awaited 
his attack. When Cyrus came up the Babylonians 
joined battle; they were defeated, and driven into 
the walls. They had known for a long time that 
Cyrus would not remain at rest, for they had seen 
how he had reduced all nations alike, and therefore 
they had collected provisions for many years in the 
city The siege, therefore, caused them no alarm; 
but Cyrus was in difficulties, for time passed away, 
and he made no advance. Afterwards he did as 
follows, whether it was that some one suggested the 
plan to him, or whether he discovered it for himself. 
He placed part of his army where the river Hows into 
the city, and part where it flows out, and bade them 
enter the city by the river as soon as it could be 
forded. After he had given them orders, he went 
with the bulk of his army to the basin, which the 
q^ueen of the Babylonians had caused to be excavated, 

^ Lout I&a xlyi. 11, xlvm 14, 16. 
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anil did wliat she had done with the hasm and the 
river. By leading the river through the opening 
into this basin, which was a marsh, he made the eld 
bed so that it could be forded. When this had been 
done, and the water of the river had fallen to such 
an extent that it reached the middle of a man’s thigh, 
the Persians who had been placed near the city 
forced their way into Babylon along the bed of the 
river Had the Babylomans previously known or 
suspected what Cyrus intended, the Persians would 
not have passed unnoticed into the walls ; had they 
closed the gates leading from the city to the river, 
and mounted the walls winch line the banks, they 
would have caught the Persians m a trap as it were, 
and they would have perished miserably. But the 
Persians came quite unexpectedly. The outer parts 
of the city had been already taken while those in 
the centre, who, as the Babylonians say, knew nothing 
of the matter, owing to the extent of the city, were 
dancing and making merry — for it so happened that 
a festival was being celebrated — ^untd they at length 
discovered their misfortune.” 

Xenophon relates that the inhabitants of Babylon 
laughed at the siege, because the strong and lofty 
walls could not be taken by storm, and the siege 
would not hurt them, for they had provisions for 
more than twenty years. Cyrus also soon convinced 
himself that the city could not be taken by the 
means which he was employmg, and resolved to draw 
off the Euphrates, which traverses the city in a stream 
two stadia (1200 feet) in breadth, and twice the 
height of a man in depth For this object he threw 
a rampart round the whole city, with a very broad 
and deep trench before it on the side towards the 
city. This great work was apportioned to the different 
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parts of tliG army, and tlie time occupied m it waa 
calculated at a year Where the trenches approached 
the river the earth was not excavated, so that the 
water would not flow into the trenches. When Cyrus 
perceived that the Bahylonians celebrated a festival 
at a fixed time, at which they feasted for the whole 
night, he caused the earth which separated the river 
from the trenches above the city to be cut through 
by a multitude of men as soon as it was dark; the 
water at once ran into the trenches, and the river 
sank so low that it could be forded. The river now 
opened a way into the city, and Cyrus bade his 
troops enter by its bed. They would find the inhabit- 
ants drunk and asleep, without any organization for 
resistance, and when they found the enemy in the 
city they would lose all their courage. If the Baby- 
lonians, nevertheless, attempted to hurl down missiles 
from the roofs, the houses could be burned, and they 
would take fire readily, as the doors were of palm- 
wood covered with bitumen. A separate troop of 
the Persian army, which Gobryas led, had orders 
to make their way to the palace of the king as 
quickly as possible. The Persians entered, and cut 
down the inhabitants whom they found; others saved 
themselves by flight. The watch of the palace were 
drinking by a bright fire before tiie gates, which 
were closed. They were surprised and cut down. 
When the noise of the fight was heard inside the 
palace, the king sent to inc[uire what was the meaning 
of the tumult. But as' soon as the gate was ojiciieil 
the Persians forced their way into the palace, the 
kmg and those around him drew their swords, but 
succumbed to numbers, and were killed. Meanwhile 
Cyrus had despatched his cavalry along the streets, 
sending with them men skilled in the Syrian Ian- 
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guagBj wlio proclaimecl that every one wIid remain eii 
in his house would be uninjured; all who showed 
themselves in the streets would be put to death. 
Thus the city q^uickly passed into the hands of the 
Persians. The gates of the citadel were opened 
the next mornmg, when the dawn of light showed 
them the Persians in possession of the city ^ 

Polyaenus gives two versions of the taking of 
Babylon. The Babylonians laughed at the siege, as 
they had provisions for many years. But Cyrus drew 
off the Euphrates, which ffows through the middle of 
the city, and turned it into a neighbouring swamp. 
As the Babylonians were thus cut off from drinking- 
water, they soon opened their gates to Cyrus. The 
second version is different. When, in order to take 
Babylon, Cyrus had made a trench to receive the 
water of the Euphrates, which flows through the 
city, he led away the army from the walls. The 
Babylonians believed that Cyrus had abandoned the 
siege, and they became negligent in keeping watch on 
the walls But after drawing off the water, Cyrus 
led the Persians through the old bed, and unexpect- 
edly made himself master of the city. 

Besides these accounts of the Grreeks, proclam- 
ations of the Hebrews, which are joined on to the 
prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah, give indications 
on the faU of Babel. ‘'Behold, saith Jehovah, I will 
dry up their sea and pai’ch their fountains. When 
they are heated I wdl prepare a drink for thorn, and 
intoxicate them, so that they make merry, that they 
may sleep an everlasting sleep, and awake no more. 
And behold ! there came mounted men. The night 
of my pleasure was turned to horror. The watchman 
wakes, the table is prepared, there is eating and 
^ Xonapli. " Oyn inst ” 7, 6. 
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dmking. Eisb up, ye princes, anoint tlie sliield. 
Their dwellings are set on fire, the bars are broken. 
One runs to meet another, and messenger to meet 
messenger, bringing news to the king of Babylon 
that his Gity is captured on every side ; the channels 
are taken, the lakes they have burned with fire, 
Babylon is fallen, is fallen, and all her idols are 
trampled underfoot. The whole earth rests, and 
is at peace, the lands break forth into joy. The 
cypresses are glad over thee, the cedars of Lebanon ; 
now that thou art faUen, no one will come to cut us 
down.” ^ The kings of Babylon, like those of Asshur, 
used the cedars of Lebanon for their palaces ; Nebu- 
chadnezzar himself tells us that he caused cedars to 
be felled in Lebanon for his palace (III. 38 6) A 
later book of the Hebrews, the Book of Daniel, which 
was written in the first century b.o., under Antiochus 
Epiphanes (176 — 164 bo), about the year 167 B.O, 
represents Babylon as taken by the Persians during 
the night of a festival, but Darius, not Cyrus, is the 
Persian king. Belshazzar, the son of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, IS king of Babylon. He gives a great banquet 
to his thousand mighty men, and, heated by wine, 
causes the gold and silver vessels to be brought which 
Nebuchadnezzar had carried away from the temple at 
Jerusalem; and his mighty men, their wives and 
concubines, drink out of them, and sing songs of pnaise 
to their gods of gold and silver, brass, iron, stone, and 
wood. Then suddenly a hand writes letters on the 
waU of the palace. The king changes colour ; the 
wise men of Babylon, the Chaldaeans, the magicians, 
and prophets were^ brought, but they cannot read the 
writing. Then Daniel was summoned, one of the 
Jews whom Nebuchadnezzar brought from Babylon, 

^ Jer h. 31, 32, 39, DDut. Isa. xiy 1 — 0 , xxi. 4 — 9 
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wliD had already interpreted dreams far Nebuchad- 
nezzar which the wise men of Babylon could not 
expound, and had remained true to the religion of 
Jehovah under all temptations He read the words, 
which were Hebrew, — Mene, Tekel, Peres, — and ex- 
plained them Thy kingdom is “ numbered ” ; thou 
hast been ‘'weighed” in the balance and found 
wanting, because thy heart is not humbled, and thou 
honourest not the Grod in whose hand is thy breath 
and all thy fortunes; thy kingdom has been “ divided ” 
among the Medes and Persians. Then the king com- 
manded to put the purple robe on Daniel, and the 
golden chain upon his neck, and proclaim him third 
in the kingdom “But m that night was Belshazzar 
the king of the Chaldaeans slain, and Darius the 
Mede received the kingdom.”^ 

Only a short excerpt has come down to us of the 
account which Berosus gave of the capture of Babylon. 
“Cyrus set out from Persia with a strong force against 
Babylon. When Nabonctus heard of his approach, 
he went to meet him with his army, and they joined 
battle He was defeated, and fled with a few com- 
panions into the city of the Borsippeans, where he 
was besieged. Cyrus took Babylon, and as he had 
found the city difficult to reduce, and stubborn, he 
gave orders'to throw down the walls outside the city, 
and then set out. against Borsippa in order to get 
Nabonetus into hia power, by bringing the siege to 
an end. But Nabonetus did not wait for the city to 
be taken by storm; he surrendered. Cyrus treated 
him with kindness, and sent him from Babylon to 
Carmania, which he appointed to be his dwelling- 
place. There Nabonetus lived for the remainder of 
Ins life, and there ho died.” According to Eusebius, 
1 Dan. V. 1 — 31, 
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Cyrus gavB tliB vice-royalty of Carmania to Nabo- 
netua, and Darma took it away again ^ 

After all that has been observed above, the attack 
of Cyrus could not be unexpected by Nabonetus, and 
we also see from Herodotus that it had been long 
foreseen, and provisions for many years had been 
collected in Eabylon — according to Xenophon there 
was sufSeient for twenty years We find, moreover, 
that the fortifications of the city had been completed ; 
the great extent which Nebuchadnezzar had allowed 
for the wall of the city must have enclosed a wide 
breadth of country, or at any rate pastures large 
enough to maintain numerous herds of cattle. And 
Nebuchadnezzar had not merely made the metropolis 
the fortress and strong camp of the kingdom, which 
could both receive and protect the military forces, he 
had covered the northern edge of the Babylonian 
land by a fortification of a hundred feet in height 
and twenty in thickness, which extended from the 
Euphrates to the Tigris. Behind this wall were the 
four great canals which connected the Euphrates and 
Tigris ; and, protected by the great wall, there lay on 
the Euphrates at Sepharvaim, the reservoirs by which 
the level of the Euphrates could be raised or lowered, 
and the canals fed — the basin of which Nebuchad- 
nezzar had availed himself in building his bridge 
over the Euphrates, — works which Herodotus, we do 
not know on what authority, but very erroneously 
ascribes to Nitoens, a queen of Babylon. By this 
wall, and the canals, which it would be necessary to 
dam up, any attack on the heart of Babylonia from 
the direction of Mesopotamia would be rendered 
almost impossible. The Tigris after leaving the 
mountains of Armenia, above the ruins of Ninevcli, 
1 BeToa. fragm. 14 , Euseb. “ Ohjon." 1. 42, eii. Sobone. 
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is not difficult to cidss in the summBr, yet an attack 
from tins side would encounter almost msuperable 
difficulties, and even if they were overcome the 
attacking army would be involved in a labyrinth of 
canals, in which the cavalry of the Persians could be 
of little USB. Hence Babylonia could only be reached 
by crossing the Tigris and Euphrates below that forti- 
fication and the canals, — a difficult task If Cyrus 
attempted to cross both rivers above this point, and 
then march down the western shore till he was below 
the “Median wall,” he would sacrifice altogether hia 
communication with Persia, he would have to march 
southwards through the Syrian desert, and then force 
the passage of the Euphrates, in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis, e. in the face of the enemy’s 
power, while he at the same time would find himself 
in the midst of an extensive system of canals, and 
of the swamps which lie along the Euphrates between 
Babylon and the sea (L 300, III. 359). 

Under these circumstances C 3 rrus could only cross 
the Tigris from the east, and attempt an attack below 
the wall which united the two rivers. Tins was the 
hue which, in fact, he followeol. Berosus told us 
that Cyrus “marchcl from Persia against Nabonetus,” 
and Herodotus exhibits him as oeeiipied for a whole 
summer on the Diala. His occupation there, as Hero- 
dotus describes it, is very unintelligible ; the Diala 
was punished by being divided into 3 SO canals, and 
so made fordable. That Oyrus should punish a river 
is both unlikely in itself and opposed to the religious 
conceptions of Iran, which as we know reD[uired the 
greatest respect to be paid to rivers ; more improbable 
still and inrlccd impossible is it in the midst of the 
war against Babylon. If we do not assume that the 
source from which Herodotus drew has wrongly 
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brought a grsat work of irrigation whioh Cyrus under- 
took for the land of the Diala at some other time 
into connection with this war against Babylon, it 
must be the passage of the Tigris which is in q^uestion 
What we know of the military achievements of Cyrus 
does not allow us to suppose that when once in the 
field he would give his opponents the respite of a 
whole summer. If we could assume that the army 
of Nabonetus had contested the crossing with Cyrus 
at this point, above the mouth of the Diala, where 
at a later time the Babylonians attempted to check 
Darius — and that they had ships of war in the Tigris 
then, as at the time of Darius — we might then sup- 
pose that C 3 mis reached the Tigris above the mouth 
uf the Diala, and not being able to force the crossing, 
attempted to carry off the water of the river into 
the Diala, above and behind his camp, and at length 
succeeded m his attempt. Even then the number of 
the canals is very remarkable, But whether the 
supposition is right or wrong, in any case we may 
assume on the basis of the narrative of Herodotus 
that Cyrus began the war against Babylon in the 
spring of the year 539 B.O., that he crossed the Tigris 
in the neighbourhood of the Diala, and that the only 
result of his first campaign was to effect the passage 
of the Tigris and retain command of the river. From 
this point, m the next spring, he led his army, as 
Herodotus states, in a diagonal across Babylonia to- 
wards the city. hTabonetus lost the battle, which, as 
Herodotus says, was fought in the neighbourhood of 
Babylon Of Nabonetus and his fate the historian 
says not a word; we have therefore no reason to 
doubt the statement of Berosus, that Nabonetus did 
not agam return to Babylon, but look refuge in 
Boisippa with a few companions, and was there be- 
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Sieged. It was obviously of great advantage to Cyrus 
to prevent tbe Babylonians from entering into their 
cityj to drive away the army or part of it from the 
city in order to dimmish the number of those who 
could defend the walla He might accomplish this 
object by strengthening his right wing and advancing 
with it If Nabonetus and a part of the fugitives were 
thus cut off from Babylon, he could only retire south- 
wards beyond the Euphrates into the city nearest 
Babylon, ^ e into Borsippa, to seek protection at the 
great temple of Nebo (I 391), the god whose name 
he bore.^ The command in Babylon then devolved 
on hia eldest son Bil-sar-ussur (p 67) It follows 
from the narrative of Berosua that Cyrus q^uickly 
followed up the defeated army of the Babylonians, 
tliat a part of the Persians, treading on the heels of 
the fugitives, crossed the Euphrates below the city, 
to invest Borsippa and the metropolis on the western 
side. Berosua has told us that Cj^rus marched against 
Babylon with a great force. His army must indeed 
have been strong enough to enclose the second circuit 
of the city, 35 or 40 miles (III. 372), to meet the 
attack of the whole force of the beaiegcd. on both 
sides of the river, and blockade Borsippa. 

But the inhabitants ‘'ridiculed the siege,'' and 
Cyrus could make no progress — such is the account 
in Herodotus and Xenophon. Owing to the amount 
of provisions at the command of the city, an invest- 
ment could not promise any result, and there was 
little prospect of storming the city. The broad and 
deep trenches in front of the walls made it impossible 
to undermine them ; even if these could be filled up 
under the missiles of the enemy in a few places 

1 On tlio sit 0 of Borsippa, Yol I 201, anil on Nsbuchaclnozzar’s 
’h i'iilrlin gB at the tsinplB of Nabo, at Borsippa, III 383. 
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for the battering-rams to be brought for war the 
strength, of the walls was so great that they coulcl 
not be broken. Still less possible was it to mount 
them. They were so high that the arrows of the 
besiegers could not reach them with force, and even if 
the attack was carried successfully over the trenches, 
no towers or ladders would be at once strong and 
high enough to bring the storming party to the 
turrets According to Herodotus, a long time had 
elapsed before Cyrus formed his plan. He bethoiight 
himself of the basm which Nebuchadnezzar had ex- 
cavated at Sepharvaim, for the regulation of the 
inundations of the Euphrates, for feeding and dam- 
ming up the canals , this work constructed for the 
benefit and protection of the land he used for the 
destruction of the capital. The Euphrates was to be 
led off into this basin till its bed could be forded at 
Babylon. Then the storming of the city was to be 
attempted from the river, the walls on the banks being 
less high and strong. For this object it was necessary 
to obtain possession of the fortress of Sepharvaim, 
which guarded the sluices of the basin, to deepen 
or enlarge the basin itself, so that for a certain 
period it could receive the whole mass of water ; 
it was also requisite that the canal which led into 
it should be widened and deepened, and lastly the 
course of the river beneath the basin, or rather be- 
neath the great canals which led into the Tigris, 
must be barred by a dam, if the Euphrates w^as to 
flow into it. The army of Cyrus must have been so 
strong, that after lea’sung behind a sufficient number 
of men on both sides of the Euphrates to continue 
the blockade of the city and of Borsippa, it could 
detach an adequate force of troops and workmen 
to Sepharvaim. Before these works could bo begun. 
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the inundation wliicli in June and July the EupliratDa 
pours over tke plain of Babylon must have been 
over; and before the return of the inundation in the 
autumn, which would imperil the whole undertaking, 
Sepharvaim must be captured, the Euphrates drawn 
off, and Babylon eonq^uercd. When Sepharvaim was 
in the hand of Cyrus, the stream, which had pre- 
viously been dammed up with the exception of a 
small passage, must have been rapidly closed, that 
the Babylonians might not have their suspicions 
roused by the fall of the water, and guard the walls 
on the river with redoubled vigilance The time was 
short. Pliny has preserved for us the statement that 
the large city of Agranis, which lay on the Euphrates, 
where the canal Nahr Malka (III, 359) flowed out 
□f the river, was destroyed by the Persians, the 
walls of the city of Sepharvaim which had been 
rendered famous by the wisdom of the Chaldaeans 
(Sippara, I. 245), were also destroyed by the Persians, 
and Q-obarcs (Gobryas), as some say, had drawn off 
the Euphrates.^ To Gobryas Xenophon also allots an 
important share m the capture of Babylon (p. 78). 
Even without these statements of Pliny, which sup- 
port the account of Herodotus, and inform us of 
the battles which the Persians had to fight on the 
Euphrates above Babylon in order to establish them- 
selves at the entrance of the Nahr Malka, and get 
the mouth of the basin into their power — even without 
tliB liiuts of the prophets of the Plebrews about the 
"drying up of the springs,” and “parching of the 
channels,” and the remark of Polyaenus about the 
drawing off of the Euplirates at a marsh (the basin of 
Sepharvaim was, when not filled, a mqjrsh), wc must 
reject Xenophons account of the drawing off of the 
1 riiny, "H N ” 6, 30 
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Euphrates. ConcBdmg the extent of the walls of 
Babylon, even if limited to one bank of the river, 
the work conld not have been done in a year, and 
every day the Bzecution of the work under the eyes 
of the besieged would have made its object more 
plain. 

The plan of Gyrus succeeded. The removal of 
Agranis and Sepharvaim made the execution possible ; 
the number of hands at his disposal caused all the 
works to be carried out at the right time, i. e. before 
the inundation of the autumn. The storming of the 
city could be attempted by the river-bed both above 
and below the city.^ That it took place and was 
accomplished on the night of a festival, is stated in 
the narratives of Herodotus and Xenophon, and in- 
dicated by the Hebrew prophet m the words “the 
mght of my pleasure was turned to Lorror,” and other 
phrases (p 80); and the book of Daniel makes the 
same assertion Aristotle is of opinion that even three 
days after, a third part of the population did not 
know that the city had been taken. ^ Xenophon 
represents the division of Grobryas as the first to reach 
the palace; the king falls when defendmg himself 
against their attack. By the palace is here meant 
one of the two royal citadels, either the older on tbo 
western bank, or the more recent on the eastern bank 
□f the Euphrates, the palace of Nabopolassar and 
Nebuchadnezzar (III 375), and the king whom he 
represents as slain there, must have been Bil-sar- 

^ Sir Henry Bawlinaon spoke in ths Asiatic Socioty on, Nov 17, 1879, 
□£ a Bakyloman cylinilBr Tbroiight koma by Rassam, 'wkiok, though 
brokon, la saii to give an account in thirty-sovsn legible linos of tbo 
capture of Babylon by Oyiua, ani to contain a genealogical treo of 
Oyrus As yot I have not boan able to learn anything further [Of. 
Oheyno, “Isaiah,” Yol, IL, Essay xi.] 

“ “ Pol ” 3, 1, 12 
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ussur, tlie son and heir of NaboDstus As wb bavo 
observed, the book of Daniel calls the king who lost 
his throne and life on the night of the festival, 
Belshazzar. In addition to him, Nabonetus had a 
second son, named Nebuchadnezzar (see below, chap, 
xiv.). Besides the palace of the king, Xenophon 
speaks of citadels of Babylon which surrendered to 
the conq^ueror on the following morning. 

After the capture of the metropolis, which was 
followed by the surrender of Borsippa, and the capture 
of Nabonetus (53 B B c), Cyrus, so far as we can tell, 
showed clemency ‘both towards the king, whom he 
caused to be taken to Carmama, and to the city of 
Babylon The kings of Asshur treated besieged 
princes and conq^uered cities in a manner very dif- 
ferent from that in which Cyrus treated Astyages, 
Croesus and Sardis, Nabonetus and Babylon. Baby- 
lonia was not oppressed; the city was not destroyed. 
Cyrus stepped into the place of the native king. The 
Babylonian tablets after the capture of the city and 
the fall of the kingdom, date from the years of the 
reign of Cyrus over Babylonia, the years “ of Kurus, 
king of Babylon, king of the lands The city of 
Babylon retained her temples and palaces and her 
mighty Walls. Herodotus tells us expressly that 
Cyrus did no injury to the walls or the gates of 
Babylon,^ and twenty years afterwards we find the 
city in possession of her impregnable works Xeno- 
phon remarks that Cyrus placed troops in the 
citadels, sot captains over them, left behind a suffi- 
cient garrison in the city and charged the inhabitants 
with the mamtenaucc of it; the arrangements then 
made for keeping guard were m existence still ® If, 

^ Dppoit ot Mfinant, “Docum p. 2BB. 

“ Hororl 3, 150 s “ Cyn mat.” 7, 5, 34, 69, 70. 
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thBrsfore, tTie excerpt of Josephus from. Berosus tells 
us that Cyrus destroyecL the walls “ outside the city,” 
this can only refer to the great wall which Nebuchad- 
nezzar had built from the Euphrates to the Tigris 
above Sepharvaim, as a protection against an attack 
from the north. It would have been a heavy task 
to level with the ground this fortification throughout 
its entire length of from 60 to 75 miles, the Persians 
therefore contented themselves with making large 
breaches in it. The wall was in this condition when 
Xenophon came with the ten thousand to Babylon.^ 
The fall of the metropolis had decided the fortune 
of the Babylonian kingdom, and the provinces. The 
most important of these was Syria, with the great 
trading places of the Phenicians on the Mediter- 
ranean, we remember how many and what severe 
struggles the subjection of Syria had cost Nebuchad- 
nezzar. At the present moment the approach of the 
Persians was enough to cause Syria to recognise the 
supremacy of Gyrus almost without a blow. Herodotus 
tells us that the Phenicians voluntarily submitted to 
the Persians ; Xenophon mentions that Cyrus had 
subjugated the Phenicians ; Polybius observes that 
Graza alone among all the cities of Syria offered resist- 
ance ; the rest, terrified at the approach of the 
Persians and the greatness of their power, had sur- 
rendered themselves and their lands to them. With 
the capture of Gaza Cyrus stood on the borders of 
Egypt. As we have seen, Nebuchadnezzar allowed 
the states and cities of Syna to retain their native 
princes, so long as these preserved their fidelity to 
him, even over the Phenician cities he and his 
successors placed men of their own royal or priestly 
families to be at once judges or princes of the cities 
1 Xenopli, “Aiial].”2, 4 YdI III 3Q6 
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ami vicsroya of Babylon. That Tyro surrendered 
without a struggle, as Herodotus and Polybius tell us 
of Syria, that Cyrus, like Nebuchadnezzar before him, 
left the princes who submitted in command, follows 
from the fact that Hiram, whom Nabonetus had made 
king of Tyre, continued to reign over the city under 
Cyrus. ^ If Cyrus felt himself compelled to establish 
princes in the Creek cities of the coast for the first 
time, who owed their position to him, and could not 
maintain it without his aid, the cities of Phoenicia 
had long been accustomed to receive these princes 
from distant sovereigns Cyrus and his successors 
confined themselves in their choice to the old royal 
families of the Phenician cities ; at any rate we find, 
even under the Achacmenids, men with the hereditary 
names at the head of Tyre and Sidon. Yet the 
relations of the Phemcian cities did not remain with- 
out change. Cyrus, as it seems, availed himself of 
the old rivalry between Tyre and Sidon to win a 
further support for his power. Ever since the found- 
ation of Glades, and the times of the first Hiram of 
Tyre, the contemporary of Solomon, Sidon had been 
gradually forced by Tyro into the second place ; under 
the Persian kingdom Sidon again appears as the first 

1 Xonnph " Oyn itiflt ” 1, 1, 4 , 7, 4, 1 On. Hiram, aljoVD, p 67 ; 
JriRnpli “ D Apinn,” 1, 21 ; PolybiUH, 16, 41). Tho etatomant of Folyliiua 
imglit "bo rufonod to tho campaign of Oambyaos agamst Egypt, if the 
mipronuioy of OyvuH in Syria woro not provod by other ovidoncQ, as 
Ezia in. 7, and the rotnrn of tho Jo-ws Horodotus also ■would not have 
oiuiUod tho Hiogo of Q-aza in his dotailod dosoription of the march of 
Oiiinhysos against Egypt, if it hail not taken iilaoo until then. Iho 
gonoral Dxpi'oasion in Horodotus (3, 31) cannot outwoigh all thaso 
proofs, it only says with tho exoggoratod tone of llattsry that 
OambysoR first pliicod a hoot on the soa, and claims tho subjugation 
of Oypriis for him As a fact Oyrus loft the islands of Anatoha, 
exCDpt Ohms and Tjoshos, which volnniarily subniittod, uninjurod, and 
did not call on thorn for a Hoot, for which thora were many good 
reasons from iho point of view of a Poisnin king 
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city of PhoBnicia, and her kings have tile prccedEnce 
of those of Tyre and the other cities.^ To the popula- 
tion on the whole the change to the Persian dominion 
would be regarded with indifference if not with 
pleasure; a connection with the Persian empire 
opened a far more extensive market for trade, and 
secured and protected intercourse over a far greater 
extent of country than the kingdom of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

The ancient kingdom of Babylon, in which the 
civilisation of the Semitic stock had taken root some 
fifteen centuries previously, and had attained to such 
peculiar development, which had struggled so long and 
stubbornly against the younger kingdom of Assyria, 
and when it finally succumbed, had been raised 
to yet greater power than it had ever attained to in 
old times, under the brilliant reigns of Nabopolassar 
and Nebuchadnezzar — which had united the branches 
of the Semitic stem from the Tigris to the Mediter- 
raneauj from the foot of the Armenian mountains to 
the deserts of Arabia — had succumbed to the attack 
of Cyrus after a brief existence, sixty-nine years after 
the fall of Nineveh The predominance exercised for 
BO many centuries by Semitic culture and Semitic 
arms through the old Babylonian, the Assyrian, and 
the second Babylonian kingdom, passed to a tribe 
of different character, language, and culture — to the 
Arians of Iran. 

It was this violent change, which brought to a 
Semitic tribe liberation for its fellow- Semites. The 
hopes of the Jews were at last fulfilled The fall of 
Babylon had avenged the fall of Jerusalem, and the 

1 Haroi 3, 19, 5, lOi, llD, 7, 96, 08, 128; Xeuopli. “ Ages " 2, 30, 
Dial 16, 41. The ralDellion, of Sidon in 351 b.o. again, rayersad tho 
ralations 
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Bubjugatioii of Syria to tlie armies of Babyloii opened 
the way for their return. Cyrus did not belie the 
nonfidencB which the Jews had so eagerly offered him; 
without hesitation he gave the exiles permission to 
return and erect again their shrine at Jerusalem. The 
return of the captives and the foundation of a new 
state of the Jews was very much to his interest; it 
might contiibute to support his empire in Syria. He 
did not merely count on the gratitude of the returning 
exiles, but as any revival of the Babylonian kingdom, 
or rebellion of the Syrians against the Persian empire, 
imperilled the existence of this community, which 
had not only to be established anew, but would never 
be very strong, it must necessarily oppose any such 
attempts Forty-nine years — seven Sabbatical years, 
instead of the ten announced by Jeremiah — had passed 
since the destruction of Jerusalem, and more than sixty 
since Jeremiah had first announced the seventy years 
of servitude to Babylon Cyrus commissioned Zerub- 
babel, the son of Salathiel, a grandson of Jechoniah, 
the kmg who had been earned away captive, and 
therefore a scion of the ancient royp,l race, and a 
descendant of David, to be the leader of the returning 
exiles, to establish them m their abode, and be the 
head of the communit}^,^ he bade his treasurer Mithri- 
dates give out to him the sacred vessels, which 
Nebuchadnezzar had carried away as trophies to 
Babylon, and placed in the temple of Bel; there are 
said to have been more than 5000 utensils of gold 
and silver, baskets, goblets, cups, knives, etc. But 
all the Jews in Babylon did not avail themselves 
of the permission. Like the Israelites deported by 
Sargon into Media and Assyria some IBO years pre- 
viously, many of the Jews brought to Mesopotamia 
^ 1 Okrciu lu 17 — 19. 
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and Babylonia at tlie time of Jechoniah and Zedekiali, 
bad found tbare a new borne, wbicb they preferred 
to tbe land of tbeir fathers But tbe priests (to tbc 
number of more than 3000^), many of tbe families 
of tbe beads of tbe tribes, all wbo cared for tbe 
sanctuary and tbe old country, all in whom Jebovab 
" awoke tbe spirit,” as tbe Book of Ezra says, began 
tbe march over the Euphrates. With Zerubbabcl was 
Joshua, the high priest, tbe most distinguished among 
all tbe Jews, a grandson of the high priest Zeraiab, 
whom Nebuchadnezzar bad executed after the capture 
of Jerusalem Tbe importance of the priests bad 
increased in the captivity, they bad become the 
natural beads and judges of the Jews, and tbe people 
following tbe guidance of tbe prophets, bad learned to 
regard Jebovab as tbeir peculiar lord and king It 
was a considerable multitude which left tbc land 
"beyond tbe stream,” the waters of Babylon, to sit 
once more under the fig-tree in tbeir ancient home, 
and build up tbe city of David and the temple of 
Jebovab from tbeir rums ; 42,360 freemen, with 7337 
Hebrew men-servants and maid-servants ; tbeir goods 
weiB Carrie d by 435 camels, 736 horses, 250 mules, and 
6720 asses (537 Tbe exodus of tbe Jews from 

Babylon is accompanied by a prophet with cries of 
joy, and announcements filled with the wildest hopes. 
Was not the fall of Babylon and the return home a 
sure pledge that tbe anger of Jebovab was appeased^ 
Must not the dawn of that brilliant time be come, 
which the prophets bad always pointed out behind the 
execution of tbe punishment ? Could not tbe most 
joyful expectation prevail that Jehovah's grace would 

^ Ezra u 3B — 39, 

^ Ezra ch u As Babylnu was conquBTed in tta Rniurnsr nf 538, tlio 
first year of Oyrua m Babylon laacliea to tbo summer of 537, Ezia i, 
1, 3 j Beros fragm 15, eil. Mullor. 
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be greater heneeforth than his anger in the past 
Thus, in the spirit, the prophet saw all the scattered 
memhers of the people of Israel, who since the time of 
Tiglath-Pilesar II. had been carried away, or fled for 
refuge, return from the distant lands, from Egypt and 
the isles ; Jerusalem has put on a new splendour which 
far exceeds that of old days ; and therefore he gives 
expression to the confident expectation that the 
people of Jehovah will be the first nation of the earth, 
and the resurgent Zion will be the centre and the 
protector of all nations. “ Glo forth from Babylon,” 
he cries ; “fly from the land of the Chaldaeans ! Pro- 
claim it with shouts of joy, tell it to the end of the 
earth and say : ‘ Jebovah hath redeemed his servant 
Jacob “How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that brmgeth glad tidings, that pub- 
lisheth peace, that saith unto Zion, Thy Grod rcigneth^ 
Up, up, go forth, touch no unclean person ; go forth 
from among them. Cleanse yourselves, ye that bear 
Jehovah's vessels.^ Ye shall go forth in joy and be 
led in peace ; the mountains and the hills shall break 
forth before you into singing, and all the trees shall 
clap their hands* Jehovah goes before you, and the 
God of Israel brings up the rear. Was it not Jehovah 
who made the depths of the sea to be your pathway, 
so that His redeemed passed through ? In the desert 
through which they passed they thirsted not ; He 
clave the rock and the waters flowed.® So shall the 
ransomed of Jehovah return, and come with singing 
to Zion, and everlasting joy shall be upon their 
heads; sorrow and sighing shall flee away.® 0, poor 
ones, surrounded with misery and comfortless ; for a 

1 Dent. lea xlym. 20 ® Dout laa lii. 7. 

8 Daut Isa. Ill 11 * Daut Iaa.lv. 12 

® Doiit. Ihbj, xlvm 21. “ Dont Ian li, 11. 
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littlB time Jehovali Isft thee, but He takes thee up 
again with greater love, and I will bave mercy on tbee 
for ever, saitli Jehovah As I swore that the waters of 
Noah should not come again upon the earth, so do I 
swear to be angry with thee no more. The mountains 
may melt and tremble, but my mercy will leave thee 
no more. Jehovah calls thee as an outcast sorrowful 
woman, and thy G-od speaks to thee as to a bride who 
has been put away , ^ thy ruins, and deserts, and 
wasted land, which was destroyed from generation to 
generation — thy people build up the ruins, and renew 
the ancient cities ^ Behold, I will make thy desert 
like Eden, and thy wilderness like the garden of the 
Lord ; I will lay thy stones with bright lead, and 
thy foundations with sapphires, and make thy towers 
of rubies and thy gates of carbuncles® doy and 
delight is in them, thanksgiving and the sound of 
strings. The wealth of the sea shall come to thee, 
and the treasures of the nations shall be tbine , ^ like 
a stream will I bring salvation upon Israel, and the 
treasures of the nations like an overflowing river.® 
Thy sons hasten onward , those that laid thee waste 
go forth from thee ® Lift up thine eyes and see ; thy 
sons come from far, and I will gather them to those 
that are gathered together The islands and the ships 
of Tarshish wait to bring thy children from afar, their 
gold and their silver with them.'^ The land will be 
too narrow for the inhabitants , widen the place for 
thy tent, let the carpets of thy habitation be spread — 
delay not. Draw out the rope ; to the right and to 
the left must thou be widened.® I will set up my 
banner for the nations, that they bring thy sons in 

1 D 0 iit laa liy. B— ID Daut Isa xlix 19, Ivm. 12 

® Deut lea. hv 11 ^ Deut Isa, be 5. 

® Deut Isa IxYi 12 “ Daut laa xbx lY. 

^ Daut Isa lx 4 — D ‘ Deut, Isa, liy, 2 
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their arm, and thy daughters shall he carried on the 
shoulders Kings shall be thy guardians, and queens 
thy nursing-mothers, 1 will bow them to the earth 
before thee, and they shall lick the dust of thy feet, 
and thou shalt know that I am J ehovah, and they 
who wait patiently for me shall not be put to 
shame ” ’■ 

Such expectations and hopes were far from being 
realised. The Edomites had, in the mean-time, extended 
their borders, and obtained possession of the South of 
Judab, but the land immediately round Jerusalem was 
free and no doubt almost depopulated As the return- 
inff exiles contented themselves with the settlement at 

O 

Jerusalem, the towns to the North, Anathoth, Gcbah, 
Michmash, Kirj ath- Jearim, and some others — only 
Bethlehem is mentioned to the South,^ they found 
nothing to impede them. Their first care was the 
restoration of the worship, according to the law and 
custom of their fathers, for which object an altar of 
burnt-offerings was erected on the site of the temple, 
in order to offer the appointed sacrifice at morning 
and evening. The priests, minstrels, and Levites were 
separated according to their families, and those who 
could not prove their priestly descent were rejected 
for the sacred service;® the attempt was then made 
to arrange the rest of the exiles according to their 
families, in order to decide their claims and rights 
to certain possessions and lands. Then voluntary 
gifts were collected from all for the rebuilding of 
the temple ; contributions even came in from those 
who had remained m Babylonia, so that 70,000 pieces 
of gold and 5000 minse of silver are said to have been 
amassed. Tyrian masons were hired, and agreements 

^ Deut. Isa xlix 22, 23. ^ Bwalil, “Volk Israel ” !1, 91. 

® Ezra u. 69 — 63. 
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made, With Tyrian carpenters, to fell cedars in Lebanon, 
and bring them to Joppa, for which Cyrus had given 
his permission. The foundation of the temple was 
laid in the second year of the return (536 B c ). The 
priests appeared in their robes with trumpets, and 
the Levites with cymbals, to praise Jehovah; “that 
He might be gracious, and His mercy be upon Israel 
for ever.” Those of the priests and elders who had 
seen the old temple are said to have wept aloud , “but 
many raised their voices in joy so that the echo was 
heard far off.”^ We have evidence of the grateful 
and elevated tone which filled the exiles in those days, 
m songs, where we read . “ They pressed upon me in my 
youth, but they overpowered me not. The ploughers 
ploughed upon my back and made long furrows. 
Jehovah is just , he broke the bonds of the wicked. 
Praised be Jehovah, who did not give us over as prey 
to their teeth , our soul escaped like a bird from the 
snare of the fowler. When Jehovah turned again the 
captivity of Zion, our way was filled with joy; and 
they said among the nations . Jehovah hath done 
great things for them! Jehovah hath chosen Zion, 
and taken it to be His abode and resting-place for 
ever and ever. There He will clothe His priests with 
salvation, and exalt the power of David, and clothe 
his enemies with shame.’" ^ 

The.- fortunate beginning of the restoration of the 
city and temple soon met with difliculties. The people 
of Samaria, who were a mixture of the remnant of the 
Israelites and the strangers whom Sargon had brought 
there after the capture of Samaria (HI. 86), and 
Esai'haddon at a later date (HI. 154), came to meet the 
exiles in a friendly spmt, and offered them assistance, 
from which we must conclude that in spite of the 
^ Ezra lu B — 13 2 pg_ cxxix, — cxxxn 
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‘foreign admixture the Israelitiah. blood and the 
worship of Jehovah were preponderant in Samaria. 
The new temple would thus have been the common 
sanctuary of the united people of Israel, But the 
“sons of captivity” were too proud of the sorrows 
which they had undergSne, and the fidelity which 
they had preserved to Jehovah, and their pure 
descent, to accept this offer. Hence the old c[uarrel 
between Israel and Judah broke out anew, and the 
exiles soon felt the result After their repulse the 
Samaritans set themselves to hinder the building by 
force; “they terrified the exiles that they built no 
more, and hired counsellors to make the attempt vain 
during the whole of the remainder of the reign 
of Gyrus.” ^ The reasons which these counsellors 
brought forward before Cyrus against the continuation 
of the buildings at Jerusalem, would be the same 
which were afterwards brought before Artaxerxes 
Longimanus ; namely, that when Jerusalem and its 
walls were finished the city would become rebellious 
and disobedient, as it was previously under the kings 
of Babylon. 

1 Ezra lY 1 — 5, 24. It is obYiDiis tbatYsrsB 24 muat follow on yersB 
6 in chap, iy Tho yoraas 6 — 23 trsat of thinga wlncli liappanei Tinior 
XorxDS anil Artoxorxoa, and thoy Lays got into the wrong plaoo. 
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THE HINQDOM OE DYEUS. 

“We were able to provB that Cyrus, soon arter his 
victory over Aatyages and the Meies, redncEcl the 
Parthians anil Hyrcanians beneath his dominion, that 
the Cadncians, the Armenians, and the Oappadocians 
were hia subjects before the Lydian war, that his 
empire at this period extended to the Halys. How 
far he had already advanced towards the Bactrians 
and Sacae must remain uncertain, owing to the con- 
tradiction which exists on this pomt between the 
summary narrative of Herodotus and the excerpt from 
Ctesias. Afterwards the Lydian war and its seq^uel 
made Cyrus master of the whole of Asia Minor. 
Between the Lydian and Babylonian wars Herodotus 
represents him as conq^uering the whole of upper 
Asia, one nation after the other, and Berosus as con- 
quermg the whole of Asia. When our knowledge 
is so scanty, it is impossible to fix the campaigns 
of Cyrus m the East and the West with greater 
exactness, or even to ascertain clearly what successes 
he achieved in these regions before and after the 
Babylonian war. We merely perceive that Elam 
was subject to Cyrus before the attack on Babylon 
(p. 83), and if a habitation could be allotted to 
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Nabonstus in Carmania, that country must have 
been subject before the war wbieh destroyed the 
Babylonian kmgdom; we may also conclude with 
great probability that Cyrus would not have marched 
against Babylon before he felt himself secure in the 
East. Hence we may assume that Iran was subject 
before the Babylonian war, and the campaigns which 
resulted in the conq[uest of the Gandarians and their 
northern neighbours, the Sogdiani and Chorasmians, 
must be ascribed to the period after this war. Whether 
the nations in the north of Armenia, on the isthmus 
between the Black and the Caspian Sea, the Saspeires 
and Alarodians in the East, and the Colchians and 
Phasians in the valley of the Phasis, were reduced by 
Cyrus or his immediate successors remains doubtful. 
In the East he had conquered the Drangians, Areians, 
Arachoti, Gedrosians, and Gandarians, to the south of 
the Oabul on the Indus, ^ and imposed tribute on the 
Agvakas to the north of the CabuL^ In the land of 
the Arachoti he destroyed, as we are told, the city of 
Capisa ; Darius mentions a city, Kapisakani in Ara- 
chosia, and Capisa is also mentioned elsewhere in 
later writers.® Nearchus tells us that Cyrus undertook 
a campaign against the land of the Indians ; on the 
march thither he lost the greater part of his army in 
Gedrosia, owing to the desert and the difficulties of the 
way; according to the account of the natives Cyrus 
and seven men alone remained out of the whole army.^ 
In his account of Alexander of Macedon, Diodorus 
remarks that after he had encamped at Drangiana 
(V. 7 ), he came to the Ariaspi, who were neighbours 
to the Gedrosians. These Ariaspi (whose abodes we 

^ Belust, 1, 6 * Ainan. “Incl,” 1, 1. 

8 Pliii. '‘H. N.” 8, 25, Ptolem 6, 18 

* Sorxpt. AIbx Magm j fragm. 23, ed MullBr. 
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liavB already discovered in the neiglLbotirliDod of the 
Etymandros) were called “Benefactors for the fol- 
lowing reason. On one of his campaigns, Cyrus was 
in the desert, and reduced to extreme distress for want 
of necessaries ; famine compelled his men to eat each 
other; till the Ariaspians brought up 30,000 waggons, 
filled with provisions. Thus rescued, Cyrus allowed 
them immunity from contributions, honoured them 
with other presents, and gave them the name of 
‘'Benefactors.”^ Strabo also tells us that the Arias- 
pians received this name from Cyrus, and so does 
Arrian, though he gives a different and less appropriate 
reason for it, saying that they had assisted Cyrus in 
his campaign against the Scyths “ Curtius tells us, as 
a reason for the name, that the Ariaspi had aided the 
army of Cyrus when suffering from want of provisions 
and the cold, with supphes and shelter.® Herodotus 
observes that those who had done a service to the 
king were called “ Orosangians ” In Old Bactrian, 
Huvarezyanlta means the doer of a kind action. Other 
instances are not wanting to prove that the Persian 
kings followed the example of Cyrus in conferring this 
title as a distinction. 

We may regard it as certain that Cyrus had gone 
beyond Gedrosia and reduced the Grandarians and the 
A^vakas to the north of the Cabul ; that he afterwards 
advanced to the Indus, and his army was brought 
into great distress m the deserts of Gredrosia, as was 
afterwards the case with Alexander's army on his 
return from the Indus. The Ariaspians, from the 
position of their country, could only be m a position 
to bring aid if Cyrus were returning from the Indus, 
or if the distress was so great on the outward march 

1 Dioi 17,81 * Btralbojp. 724, Aman, “ Anab." 3, 27, 4, 4,4, Q 

® Ourtms, 7, 3, 1. 
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that he felt himself compelled to return when in 
Gredrosia. Megasthenes distinctly states that Cyrus 
did not cross the Indus or set foot in India ^ In 
the north-east he had reduced the Margiani and 
Bactrians to lasting obecliBnce. As he had gamed a 
good frontier in the east on the Indus, he set himself 
to obtain a similar frontier in tbe north-east The 
northern neighbours of the Hyrcamans, Parthians and 
Margiani, the Sacae and the Chorasmians on the 
lower Oxus, were subject to him. With the conquest 
of the Sogdiani on the western slope of the Belurdagh 
Cyrus touched the course of the laxartes. There, 
on a stream running into that river, he built six 
citadels and a large fortress to secure the border 
against the nomads of the steppes beyond These, 
Idle the fortress in the land of the Cadusians (V. 3B8), 
bore the name of Cyrus. The Grreeks call the 
north-eastern Cyrus, Cyreshata, e. the farthest Cyrus 
(Y. 22). 

From the mountains of his native land Cyrus had 
subjugated in thirty years three great kingdoms — 
Media, Lydia, and Babylonia ; he had conquered Asia 
from the shore of the iEgean Sea to the Indus, and 
from the brook of Egypt to the shores of the Black and 
Caspian Seas and the banks of the Jaxartes None 
of the conquerors before him — ^no Pharaoh of Egypt 
— none of the ancient kings of Elam or Babylon, or of 
the restless sovereigns of Assyria, nor even the Mede 
Cyaxares — had achieved results which could be dis- 
tantly compared with the successes of Cyrus. And 
he had done more than merely subdue this region ; he 
had understood how to maintain his conquests ; he was 
not compelled like the rulers of Assyria to begin each 
year a new struggle agamst his defeated opponents , 
1 In Btrato, p, B8B 
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in His imbounded empira Ha knew How to insti- 
tute arrangements wHicH ensured an existence of two 
whole centuries Tdence it would be of great service 
to know more precisely what his regulations were for 
the management of his empire But we are almost 
entirely without information about them. We can 
only attempt to draw conclusions from certain hints 
supplied by tradition as to the form which Cyrus 
gave to his dominions. We have already remarked 
that the Greeks ascribed to Cyrus the foundation of 
excellent institutions, and placed him by the side of 
Lycurgus ; they maintained that at the time of Cyrus 
the Persians were in a condition midway between 
slavery and freedom. Arrian observes that the Per- 
sians, with whom Cyrus deprived the Medes of the 
empire and subjugated the remaining nations of Asia 
partly by arms and partly by voluntary submission, 
were poor and the inhabitants of a rugged country, 
and obeyed regulations which made their training 
like that of the Spartans.^ We can plamly see that 
the kingdom rested on the power and devotion of the 
Persians; they were the ruling tribe beside the 
sovereign, and m addition to the proud consciousness 
that they were the lords of the empire Cyrus allowed 
them to enjoy the fruits and advantages of dominion. 
The Persians were free from contributions and taxes 
for the empire, they had only to render military 
service. Xenophon tells us that in the time of Cyrus 
the owners of land furnished excellent horsemen, who 
took the field; the rest served for pay. The garri- 
sons in the fortresses were composed of Persians who 
were handsomely treated.^ The Greeks have already 
told us that Cyrus pemoitted the Persians to express 

^ Aman, ‘'Anat.” 4, 6 

® XeuDjih. Oyrimsti" 8, 0, 3, 8, 8, 20. 
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tliBir opiniona freely and openly, and paid honour to 
those who gave good counsel, and if they assert that 
no one rewarded services more liberally (V. 390), these 
rewards would mainly fall into the hands of the 
Persians From the Persians were first and chiefly 
elected the captams of the armies, the commanders 
of the contingents which the subject natious had to 
furnish, and the viceroys who governed the conijUBred 
provinces Yet nearer to the kmg stood the six princes 
of the Persian tribes (the prince of the Pasargadae 
was the king), the descendants of those who in union 
with Achaemenes had once governed the Persian 
nation. Like the king himself they wore the upright 
tiara; from their families the king had to choose his 
legitimate wife, while his daughters were married to 
the sons of the tribal princes.^ The wife of Cyrus was 
the daughter of the tribal prince Pharnaspes. The 
chiefs of the Persians were the nearest to the throne ; 
they entered into the king’s presence unannounced, 
and no doubt formed with the king the chief council 
of the kingdom. Besides this chief council there 
was a supreme court of seven judges. These, as 
Herodotus tells us, were chosen men, who had to 
pronounce sentence for the Persians, and explain the 
customs of the fathers ; and “ everything was brought 
before them” They held their office for life, unless 
convicted of injustice.® We also find that the son 
succeeded the father. But even these judges were 
subject to the supervision and authority of the king, 
and if it was proved that any of them had received 
bribes he inflicted the severest penalties.^ 

“At the time of the Medes,” Herodotus tells us, 

E,g Otes “ Pera ” 43 
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“ the nations ruleil over each other; the Medes ruled 
over all, and directly over those nearest to them; 
these again over their neighbours, who in their turn 
ruled over those who lay on their borders. In the 
same way the Persians estimate the value of nations 
They consider themselves by far the best of all 
nations , next in order come those who hve nearest 
to them, and those who are most remote are held in 
least estimation.”^ If Herodotus has here correctly 
represented the self-consciousness of the Persians his 
statement also obviously implies the pride of race, the 
community of language and religion, which united 
the Persians with the kindred nations of the Iranian 
table-land, and most closely with the Medes, and 
the nations of Western Iran This feeling pre- 
sented itself to Cyrus as a valuable political consider- 
ation, and he felt himself called upon to win for his 
kingdom the Medes as the nation nearest akin to 
the Persians and more numerous. With this view 
he spared and respected Astyages, took his daughter 
into his house, and made her his wife, and even in the 
first decade of hia reign had no hesitation in appoint- 
ing Medes as generals and viceroys ; the custom of his 
successors, to reside for some time in Ecbatana, in 
order by this means to attach the Medes to the 
kingdom, must, no doubt, go back to Cyrus. 

But even towards the conq^uered nations of alien 
race, language, and religion Cyrus conducted himself 
in a manner very different from the manner of the 
kings of Asshur before him. Their kings were not 
executed, their cities were not burnt, and their 
religion and worship were left uninjured. On the 
other hand Cyrus did not content himself with the 
homage of the conquered princes, nor did he, like the 

1 Hai3d 1, 134 
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AsayrianSj allow men of the saniB nation to taka 
then’ place. Execution, cruel treatment, imprisonment 
of the conquered prince, alone or witk liia family, could 
only embitter the conq^uered nation against tke con- 
queror. The continuance of the conquered prince in 
power only supplied them with the impulse and 
means to recover their former independence, and 
princes chosen in their place from the midst of the 
subjects would soon follow the lead of the national 
tendencies, and their own ambition Astyages, Croesus, 
and Nab on et us received residences and possessions in 
distant regions, which allowed them to live in dignity 
and opulence; and where the throne remamed in the 
families of the native rulers in districts of moderate 
extent which had submitted voluntarily, as in Cilicia 
and the cities of the Phcmcians, this was not done 
without certain limitations and safe regulations. 
Cyrus set viceroys over the parts of his empire, who 
were supplied with troops in moderate numbers. 
The chief cities, such as Sardis and Babylon, like 
the border fortresses, were secured by garrisons of 
Persian troops. Cyrus did not impose heavy burdens 
on the conquered nations ; he left it to themselves 
to fix the amount of the yearly contributions which 
they should pay mto his treasury, though it is 
true that the amount of the favour they had to 
expect from the king depended on the tribute. The 
viceroys were subordinate to the king, but with 
this restriction they exercised supreme authority in 
the regions over which they presided. Their main 
duty was to preserve the province in obedience and 
peace. Whether the command that they were to 
look after the development of agriculture, and the 
growth of the population, is traceable to Cyrus 
(V. 20 G), we cannot decide, but we see clearly 
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that ths various commuuitiBS and regions managed 
their own affairs independently, and governed them- 
selves. The local political institutions were not 
attacked and removed any more than the religious 
It was of no importance whether the local organis- 
ation was dynastic or republican, though in more 
important communities such as the Grreek cities— 
the Anatolian, and the Phenician cities on the Syrian 
coast, Cyrus gave the preference to the dynastic 
form, masmuch as the dynasties there were compelled 
to seek from the king the support necessary for 
maintaining their power. If princes of the old royal 
families were set up over the cities of the Phenicians, 
the rise of party leaders to a princely position was 
favoured among the Creeks The local interests of 
one town were also advanced against those of another, 
e.y. the interests of Sidon against those of Tyre, and 
the interests of Miletus against the other cities. The 
persons thus favoured were by this means closely 
connected with the kingdom; in the event of a 
change of dommion they had to fear the loss of the 
privileges which they had attained Moreover Gyrus 
had at hand rewards and distinctions of merit, not for 
the Persians only, hut also for his subjects in other 
nations Xenophon lays stress on the liberality of 
Gyms towards those who had done him good service 
as the chief means by which he established and 
strengthened his empire, and if he tells us that the 
kings of Persia had continued what Gyrus had begun, 
we may certainly assume that the magnificent hst 
of distmctions and honours, which we find in use 
at a later time in the Persian empire, goes back to 
Cyrus. The merits which whole regions and tribes 
had done to the king were also rewarded We have 
abeady seen that the title " Benefactors,’' with which 
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largBSSBS in land were jDmed,^ was given not only 
to distinguished men but also to tribes. “What con- 
queror except Cyrus,” asks Xenophon, '‘has been 
called Father by his subjects, a name which is 
obviously given not to the plunderer but to the 
Benefactor ” By gentleness and liberality he induced 
men to prefer him to son, or brother, or father. As 
he cared for his subjects and treated them as a father, 
so did they honour him as a father In this way 
he was able to reign alone, and rule according to his 
own will his kingdom which was the greatest and 
most splendid of alL^ 

Though this description of Xenophon is idealised, 
though even the more sober statements of the Greeks, 
the words of Plato already quoted, the statements of 
Herodotus, that the Persians held no one to be the 
equal of Cyrus, that they called him father because 
he had ruled them with a father’s gentleness and had 
. provided them with all good things,^ and the opinion 
of Aeschylus who speaks of Cyrus as a wise and right- 
minded man, primarily represent the* grateful memory 
which the Persians cherished of the founder of their 
kingdom, Cyrus is undoubtedly the least bloody among 
the conquerors and founders of empires known to the 
history of the East His object was not to terrify the 
conquered nations and hold them in check by arms, 
but to reconcile them to the new government. In 
Babylon he simply took the place of the native king ; 
like Lim, he took measures for the maintenance of 
the great temples of the land, on a brick found at 
Senkereh we read "Kuras, maintainer of Bit-Saggatu” 
(« e of the great temple of Merodach at Babylon) " and 
Bit-Zida” (the temple of Nebo at Borsippa), “son of 

1 TIorod. 3, 15-1 , B, 86 ^ “ Oyri mat ” 8, B, 1 , 8, 2, 7 
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Eambuziya, I, the kmg.”^ Hence he not only left 
his subjects their rehgiDn and rites, but was careful 
of them In the same way their administration of 
justice remained undisturbed, and so far as possible 
he aUowed them to rule themselves. He did not 
attempt to exhaust their means ; on the contrary, 
agriculture and trade were favoured, and wherever 
a rebellion was attempted and suppressed, the supres- 
Bion was not followed by any sanguinary punishment. 
In spite of our defective information we ;may still 
recognise some trace of his keen and unerring political 
insight. The manner m which he organised his 
empire deserves the higher praise because it is the 
product of his own mmd, and not a copy of any 
pattern. The grounds for the clemency and modera- 
tion by which he was gmded, we must seek not 
only in the religious views of Iran, but to a still 
greater degree m hia character and his political con- 
ceptions. That along with the effort to satisfy the 
Persians and win the hearts of his subjects, — with the 
clever opposition of interests, and most lavish ap- 
plication of rewards and distinctions, — 'Cyrus did not 
neglect real support and means of power, is proved 
by the care which Xenophon represents him as be- 
stowing on the army, the fortification of Pasargadae, 
the garrisons in the chief cities of the subject lands, 
the fortresses on the borders of the kmgdom. The 
commanders in all these places, no less than the 
“ chiliarchs ” of the garrisons, were nominated directly 
Cyrus, the lists of the garrisons were brought 
before the king. The arrangement of the Persian 
army in divisions of ten battalions of a thousand men 
each, which were again broken up into ten companies, 
with seven corporals each, is attributed by Xenophon 
* ‘^TranBact. Bibl, Aioh " 2, 148. 
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to Cyrus Hb put an end to all skirmisHng with horse- 
men cavalry, by clothing cavalry and horsBs in mail, 
and supplying each soldier with a javelin only, so that 
they fought man against man ; the infantry he armed 
with the wicker, leather-covered shield, battle-axe, and 
knife, also with a view to close fighting.^ To meet the 
coats of government and the army, Cyrus collected 
a large treasure, which he deposited in his palace at 
Pasargadae. Pliny has preserved the statement that 
the conq^UBSt of Asia yielded to Cyrus 24,000 pounds 
of gold besides that which had been manufactured, 
and the golden vessels, and 500,000 talents of silver.^ 
Though this statement may be exaggerated, the gold 
accumulated by Alyattes and Croesus at Sardis, the 
treasures of the royal palaces at Ecbatana and Babylon, 
all of which fell into the hands of Cyrus, wore not 
inconsiderable. In both these latter places the booty 
of Assyria was collected, and in Babylon the booty 
of Syria and the tribute of the Phenicians. In any 
case the treasure which Cyrus deposited at Pasargadae 
provided abundant means for a long time to satisfy 
the most extravagant needs of the empire, the court, 
and the army, and to recompense every deed of merit 
with gold. The treasures which Alexander, after a long 
period of decline in Persia, found at Susa, Persepolis, 
Ecbatana, and Pasargadae, are estimated by the G-reeks 
at 180,000 talents, i.e, at more than £40,000,000, 
and beside this there were the gold and silver orna- 
• menta of the citadel (V. 309), and a large amount 
of manufactured gold and silver. What Alexander 
left of the latter in Susa alone afterwards provided 
Antigonus with 15,000 talents.^ 

1 “ Oyn inst ” 8, 6, 9 , 8, 8, 22, 23 a n h jq- h 33^ 15 
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“ CDncerning the death of Cjmis/’ so Herodotus 
tells uSj “there are many narratives, but the most 
probable in my mind, is the following- When he 
had reduced the Babylonians, he wished to eonq^uer 
the Massagetse also. There were many things which 
impelled him to this ‘ in the first place his birth, by 
which he considered himself more than human. Then 
the success which had attended him in all his wars ; 
for whatever the nation against which he directed his 
army it was unable to withstand him. The Massagctse 
were said to be a great and brave nation; some call 
them Scythians. They dwell beyond the Araxes 
(Jaxartes Herodotus confuses this river with the 
Aras), towards the morning and sunrise. The Caspian 
Sea IS a sea by itself, fifteen days’ journey in length 
and eight in breadth; on the west side of the sea is 
the Caucasus, but towards the east it is bounded by a 
plain of unlimited extent. A considerable part of this 
plain was occupied by the Massagetse. They wear a 
dress like that of the Scythians, and resemble them in 
their mode of life , they fight on horse and on foot, 
USB the bow and the lance, and also carry battle-axes. 
The points of their lances and arrows and their axes 
are made of copper, as also are the corslets of the 
horses. But for their girdles, for the adornment of 
the head and shoulders, as well as for the bits, cheek- 
pieces, and curbs of their horses, they use gold Silver 
and iron they do not possess, these metals are not found 
in the country, but gold and copper in abundance. 
Each man marries one wife, but they have their wives 
in common, and when any one desires to lie with a 
woman he hangs his ijuiver on her waggon, and no 
attack is made upon him. Those who reach a great 
age are put to death, by their relations, who assemble 
for that purpose, cooked along with sheep’s flesh, and 
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BatBn ; tliia tliey consider tlie most fortunate lot. 
Those who die of sickness are not eaten but buried, 
and they look on it as a misfortune not to be killed 
They do not cultivate the soil, but live on their herds 
and on fish, which the Araxes supplies m large quan- 
tities, and drink milk. Of the gods they worship the 
sun only, and to him they sacrifice horses, because they 
think that the swiftest animal should be offered to the 
swiftest deity At that time a woman, Tomyris by 
name, was queen of the Massagets 0 ,her husband being 
dead. Cyrus sent to her under pretext of an offer of 
marriage , he wished to make her his wife. But 
Tomyris perceived that it was not her, but the 
kingdom of the Massagetse, that he wanted, and 
refused the offer As cunning was of no avail, Cyrus 
marched openly against the Massagetse, threw a bridge 
of boats over the Araxes m order to carry his army 
across, and caused towers to be built on the merchant- 
men which were to form a bridge over the river. 
While he was occupied with this, Tomyris sent him a 
herald, sa 5 ung : ‘ 0, king of the Persians, desist from 
the undertaking which thou hast begun, for thou 
knoWBst not whether thou wilt bring it to a good 
end. Desist, and rule over what is thine, leaving us 
to govern what is ours. But thou wilt take no heed 
of these exhortations, but rather do anything than 
remain at rest. If thou eagerly desirest to make 
trial of the Massagetse, desist from making this bridge 
over the river ; enter upon our land , we will retire 
three days’ march from the river ; or if thou wouldst 
rather have us in thy land, do thou the same.’ When 
Cyrus heard this he collecteil the chiefs of the Persians 
in order to consult with them what he should do. 
Their advice was all to one purport ; he was to allow 
Tomyris and her army to come into his land. But 
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Croesiis, tlis Lyclian, tvIid was present, dissented from 
tins advice. ‘ If we allow the enemy to come into the 
land/ he said to Cyrus, there will be danger: ' Shouldst 
thou he defeated, the whole empire will be ruined 
The victorious Massagetse wdl never retire, but invade 
thy lands, and shouldst thou be victorious, thou wdt 
not reap such results as if thou wert to defeat the 
Massagetse beyond the river, for then thou couldst 
advance into the dominion of Tomyris. Besides, it is 
shameful and disgraceful that the son of Cambyses 
should retire before a woman. For this reason it 
seems to me right to cross the river and advance as 
far as they retire, and there attempt to gain the 
victory over them. As I am told, the Massagetse are 
not acq^uainted with the luxuries of the Persians ,■ they 
have no experience of enjoyment. We must prepare 
a meal for them in our camp, slaying and dressing 
sheep, and placing at hand goblets of unmixed wine, 
and various kinds of food, then leave behind the 
weakest part of the army and retire to the river. If 
I am not deceived, they will sei^e upon the provisions 
when they see them, and we shall be in a position 
to do great thmgs. Cjttus decided in favour of the 
advice of Crcesus, and caused a message to be sent 
to Tomyris that she should retire ; he would advance 
beyond the nver. She retired as she promised But 
Cyrus gave his son Cambyses, who would be king 
after him, to Croesus, and exhorted him to honour the 
Lydian king, and treat him kindly if the expedition 
a*cross the river should turn out badly. Then he sent 
the two to Persia, and crossed the river with his army. 
And in the first night which he spent in the land of 
the Massagetse he saw in a dream the eldest son of 
Hystaspes, with wings on his shoulders, one of which 
overshadowed Asia and the other Euroipe. The eldest 
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a on of Hystaapes was Darina^ at that time a youth of 
about 20 years, who had been left behind in Persia, 
because he was not old enough to accompany the 
army. Cyrus summoned Hystaspes, took him aside, 
and said to him m private. 'Hystaspes, thy son is 
conceiving evd plots against me and my kingdom. 
The gods watch over me, and show me the danger 
which is threatening. Peturn at once to Persia, and 
act in such a way that if I succeed in this enterprise 
and return home, thou mayest bring thy son belore 
me for examination.’ Hystaspes answered . ‘ If the 
dream shows thee that my son is conceiving a revolt 
against thee, I will give him over to thee to deal with 
as thou wilt.’ Then Hystaspes went over the Araxes 
on hia way back to Persia, to keep Ins son under 
guard for Cyrus. But when he had gone a day’s march 
from the river, Cyrus did as Crcesus had advised ; he 
left the useless men m the camp, and marched with 
the able-bodied back to the river A tbiri part of 
the army of the Massagetse came to the camp, slew 
those that were left behind, in spite of their resist- 
ance, and as they found the meal prepared, and had 
conquered the enemy, they feasted, and then fell 
asleep, gorged with food and wine. When the Persians 
came up they slew many of them, and took even 
more prisoners, among them Spargapises, the son of 
Tomyris, the leader of the Massagetse. When the 
queen discovered what had befallen the army and her 
son, she sent a herald to Cyrus, who said ‘ 0 Cyrus, 
insatiate of blood, exalt not thyself because that 
by the fruit of the vine, filled with which ye rage ami 
utter evil words — that by such poison thou hast 
treacherously got possession of my son, and not by 
bravery in the battle. Now take my advice, for I 
counsel thee weU. Give me my son back again, and 
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depart out of tins land, without punishment for bring- 
ing shame on the third part of tho army of the Massa- 
getse If thou dost not do thiSj I swear by the sun, 
the lord of the Massagetse, that I will satisfy thee with 
blood, insatiate as thou art.’ To this message Cyrus paid 
no heed When he had recovered from the effects of 
the wine, Spargapises discovered into what a calamity 
he had fallen He req[UBatBd Cyrus that he should be 
freed from his chains. As soon as this was done, and 
his hands were free, he killed himself As Cyrus did 
not obey her, Tomyris coUeeted her whole force, and 
joined battle with him. I learn that this battle was 
the most severe ever fought among the baibarians, 
and it was fought as follows. In the first place, so 
we are told, they hurled missiles from a distance, 
and when the missiles were exhausted they fell upon 
each other, and fought with lances and swords They 
maintained the battle a long time, for neither side 
would fly ; but at last the Massagetse got the upper 
hand The greater part of the Persian army perished 
and Cyrus himself fell, after a reign of 29 years. 
Tomyris searched for the corpse of Cyrus among the 
dead, and when she had found it, she plunged the 
head in a bottle filled with human blood, and said in 
insult to the dead ■ ‘ Though I live and have conq^uered 
thee m the battle, thou hast nevertheless made me 
unhappy, for thou hast taken away my son by 
treachery Yet, as I threatened, I will satisfy thee 
with blood.’ ” 

In a similar way, though not without variations, 
Diodorus and Trogus narrate the death of Gyrus The 
account of Diodorus marks even more strongly the 
shameful death of the king. He tells us that, after the 
overthrow of the Babylonians, Cyrus desired to subdue 
the whole earth. He had reduced the greatest nations 
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anil miglitiBst nations, he was of opinion that no ruler 
or nation coulii withstand his power. Like many of 
those who exercise irresponsible power, Cyrus did not 
know how to bear prosperity as a man should He 
led a strong army to Seythia , but the q^ueen of the 
Scythians took him prisoner and crucified him. In 
the excerpt from Pompeius Trogus we are told that 
when Cyrus had reduced Asia and brought the East 
into his power, he marched upon the Scythians. But 
Tomyns, their queen, was not terrified by the ap- 
proach of the Persians. She might have defended 
the passage of the Jaxartes against them, but she 
considered that flight would be more difficult for the 
enemy if they had the river behind them So Cyrus 
crossed the Jaxartes, and pitched his camp when he 
had advanced some distance into the country of the 
enemy. On the next day he abandoned it as if in 
terror and retired, leaving in it a sufficiency of wine 
and everything that is required for a banquet. The 
queen, on hearing this, sent her young son to pursue 
the enemy with a third part of her army. When he 
reached the camp, the youth, who had no experience 
of war, gave up all thought of the enemy, and allowed 
his people to become intoxicated with the wine, to 
which they were not accustomed. Cyrus returned m 
the night, and all the Scythians including the queen’s 
son were cut down. In spite of the loss of such an 
army, and the still greater loss of her only son, 
Tomyns thought only of revenge, and plotted how 
she could destroy the victors by treachery. When 
she was no longer in a condition to give battle 
she enticed Cyrus by retiring into a pass, after she 
had placed an ambush m the mountains. So she 
succeeded in defeating the whole Persian army, 
200,000 men, with the king. Not even a messenger 
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escapad to tell of the disaster. She caused the 
head to be cut off the body of Opus, and placed 
m a bottle filled with human blood, calling out: 

Satiate thyself with the blood for which thou didst 
thirst with an insatiable desire ” ^ In regard to this 
story, which no doubt is to be ascribed to Demon, 
Arrian remarks c[Uite briefly: “Whether the defeat 
of the Persians m Scythia was brought about by the 
difficulty of the land, or some mistake of Cyrus, or 
whether the Scythians were better soldiers than the 
Persians of that date, I cannot determine Polyaenus 
must have had stones of a similar kind before him , but 
in his account the stratagem which Cyrus uses against 
Tomyris is used by the q^ueen against Cyrus, and 
this IS the reason given for the defeat of the Persian 
army and the death of the king. When Cyrus 
approached, Tomyris retreated with her army in pre- 
tended flight The Persians pursued; in the camp 
of the queen they found a great store of wine, 
provisions, and cattle, on which they feasted and drank 
the whole night through as though they had already 
won the battle. Then, when they could scarcely 
move, Tomyris attacked them and cut them all down 
together with Cyrus himself^ 

The narrative of Herodotus involves glaring contra- 
dictions. In opposition to the cunning, ambition, and 
bloodthirstiness of Cyrus, it presents to us as a model 
of honour, love of peace, moderation and self-restraint, 
the queen of a nation of cannibals, who gives Cyrus 
the wisest lessons before exacting punishment for 
his insatiable ambition She perceives the treachery 
of his intended wooing. When he comes openly with 

1 DiniJ “Exd vat”p 33, 2, 44, Justm, 1, 8 , 2, 3; 3?, 3. 
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foriiB, slie urgss him to he contBnt with what he 
pesseasBS, maksa the battle eaaier for him by allowing 
him to cross the river without opposition, and then 
gives him the choice of a field of battle. When Cyrus 
has made a treacherous use of her honourable and 
open offers she taunts him with the evil results of 
the use of wine on the Persians and again offers peace 
on the most favourable conditions ; if Cyrus surren- 
ders her son and retires from her country she will 
allow the destruction of her army to go unpunished. 
This moderation remains witliout any effect, Cyrus 
goes blmdly to his destruction. But the q^ueen of 
the barbarians has no enjoyment of this success; her 
sorrow for the loss of her son, who puts an end to his 
own life in noble shame that he has brought his army 
to destruction, and become a captive by excess in 
wine, IS greater than her joy at the victory. Hardly 
less strange is the conduct of Cyrus. The general 
who has conD[UBred Media, Lydia, and Babylonia, and 
the nations of Asia, is uncertain how to carry on the 
campaign against the Masaagetse; he takes counsel 
with the prince, whom in spite of the bravery of his 
people he has defeated most rapidly and decisively ; 
he allows this prince to tell him that the son of 
Cambyses ought not to give way to a woman, and 
follows his advice against the unanimous opinion of 
the Persians At the same time he has evil inti- 
mations about the issue of the decision; and sends 
the heir to the throne back to Persia. He boasts 
that the gods have announced to him all the mis- 
fortunes which threatened him, whereas it is the 
elevation of Darius which was shown to him m the 
dream, a danger which did not even remotely threaten 
him, and not the destruction which was to overtake 
him in two days. 
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It nBEd not bs proved that this narrative has come 
from a poetical source The prominent traits, the 
long speeches and counter-speeches, the lament of the 
mother, the bottle of blood, point beyond all mistake 
to poetry. It is clear that Persian poems would not 
ascribe to the great founder of their empire, whom 
they honoured as a father, the part which Herodotus 
represents him as taking against the D[ueen of a bar- 
barous nation , least of all would they charge Cyrus 
with an insatiable thirst for blood, and bring him on 
that account to a shameful end But the Medes, as 
they had matched the poems of the Persians on the 
birth, youth, and rise of Cyrus with other songs about 
his origin, his fortune, and the fall of Astyages com- 
posed from their own point of view, might very well 
describe after their own manner the death of the king. 
They could not reverse their own subjugation, but 
they could have the satisfaction of reprobating the 
ambition and bloodthirstiness of their conc[uerDr, who 
called out the Median army for ceaseless service ; 
they could bring the conqueror of Asia to a miserable 
end, and represent the subduer of the noblest men 
as finding hia master in a woman And if it was 
the advice of a conq^uered and captive king which led 
Cyrus to destruction, — the trait suits the context and 
presents an instance of poetical justice. The dream of 
Cyrus obviously belongs to another context, it is 
merely inserted here in order to show how Cambyses 
and Hystaspes escaped the great defeat in the land of 
the Massagetse. At a later time the Medes felt heavily 
enough the power of Darius. The Median poems on 
the rebellion of Cyrus contained a certain element of 
fact in the desertion of Harpagus, and the same may 
have been the case m their poems about Tomyris. 
Ctesias told us above that Cyrus conquered and took 
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prisoner tlie king of the Sacae, bnt was afterwards 
severely defeated by his wife Sparethra, in which defeat 
many captives were taken, and among them the rnost 
distinguish ed Medes Strabo also tells us of a battle 

O 

which Cyrus lost against the Sacae. Forced to retire, 
he had abandoned his camp and all that was in it, 
and when the Sacae were enjoying the booty he fell 
upon them and cut them down. These events may 
underlie tbe story of Tomyns 

From the various narratives, which, as Herodotus 
informs us, were current about the rise and death of 
Cyrus, the historian chose that account of both which 
seemed to him the “moat probable,” i e. that which 
coincided with his own views, and thus appeared to 
him most credible. It is the firm conviction of 
Herodotus, the thought which lies at the base of his 
great history, that every unjust deed, every act of 
violence, is followed by punishment Cyrus had 
considered himself to be more than a man j he had 
jilaced no limit, no end to his conq^uests. Hence 
retribution overtook him in his conflict with a woman 
The description of the barbarous custom of the Mas- 
sagetm was obviously wanting in the authority which 
Herodotus followed about the death of Cyrus; it 
comes from another source. In this way, though 
unobserved by , Herodotus, a glaring contradiction 
has crept into his narrative. If we may draw a 
conclusion from the name Spargapises, e youthful 
form, the enemies in the poetry which he used were 
of Anan stock. ^ 

According to the account of Ctesias Cyrus fell in 
war against the Derbiecians. These were said by 
some to dwell in the neighbourhood of the Margiani; 

^ Cjp(trJis!jJinpnc^n, finm ^pareg, to shoot, srrmg, and paega, pjga, 
shapB. MuUojihoil, “Monatalborichto Borl Akad." 106S, s. 567. 
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by others they were placed on both sides of the 
mouth of the Oxus ; but as Ctesias mentions the 
Indians as their allies and represents the Sacae as 
dwelling at no great distance, we must look for them 
on the middle course of the Oxus in the neighbour- 
hood of Bactria According to Strabo's description, 
the Derbic Clans worshipped the earth, to which they 
sacrificed male creatures, just as they ate none but 
male animals. The smallest offence was punished 
with death. The men who had exceeded their seven- 
tieth year were slain and eaten by their nearest 
relatives. The women who came to old age were also 
killed but not eaten. Curtins states that a part of 
their warriors were armed with poles hardened in 
the fire.^ Amoraeus,” so we are told in the excerpt 
preserved from Ctesias’ “Persian History,” “was kmg 
of the Derbic Clans ; against him Cyrus marched, and 
the Indians aided the Derbieeians in the battle. The 
elephants which the Derbieeians received from the 
Indians were placed in the ambush. They caused the 
Persian cavalry to retreat. Cyrus fell from his horse, 
and as he lay on the ground an Indian hit him with 
his javelin under the hip in the thigh. He was 
lifted up and carried into the Persian camp. In 
this battle many of the Persians fell, and also many 
of the Derbieeians — 10,000 on either side. Hearing 
this, Amorges the king of the Sacae came to the 
help of Cyrus with 20,000 men When the battle 
was renewed, the Persians and Sacae fought bravely 
and con[][uered. Amoraeus fell and with him his two 
sons ; 30,000 Derbieeians and 9000 Persians wcie left 
in the field, anil the land of the Derbieeians submitted 
to Cyrus. But he felt hia end approaching. He 

1 SiralDo, p 514, 620, Plm, “H N " B, 16, Ptolem. 4, 20, Ourtiua, 
3, 2, Diod. 2, 2, StspH Byz. A^p/ltKKni. 
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named hig eldest son Camliyses as Ins successor ; 
and the younger Tanyoxarkes he made lord of the 
Bactrians, the Chorasinians, Parthians. and Carmanians, 
■with an arrangement that their lands should pay 
no tribute To the t'wo sons of Spitamas, Spitaces 
and Megab ernes (V. 383), he gave the satrapies 
of the Derbiccians and Hyreanians (Barcanians), 
and bade them obey their mother (Amytis) in all 
things. They "were also to give their hands to each 
other and to Amorges in pledge that they "would 
treat huh and each other as friends ; on him who 
persisted m kindness to his brother Cyrus invoked 
blessings, and curses on hun who should be the first 
to begin a C[uarrBl. Thus saying, he died on the 
third day after his wound.’^^ 

This narrative also goes back to a poetical source, 
though it IS not directly bon owed any more than the 
narrative of Plerodotus. Meagre as the excerpt is, 
there can be no doubt about the poetical origin of it. 
This IB proved by the compression of the events into 
a few days ; the rapid and ready assistance given by 
the king of the Sacae, whom Cyrus had once captured 
in battle and then made his friend, the gratitude 
which he reaped for this deed in his last days; the 
heavy penalty laid upon the Derbiccians for the 
wound of Cyrus , the fall of their king and his two 
sous and the submission of the country; the death of 
Cyrus after great danger m the moment of 'snetory ; 
the appointment of a successor; the recommendation 
of Amorges ; the exhortations to union given by Cyrus 
when dying to his sons ; his blessing on the son who 
remembered them, and his curse on him who neglected 
them. Here also, as in the different accounts of 
Herodotus and Ctesias in the elevation of Cyrus, we 

1 OtoB “ Toxh.” 6—0. 
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find points of agreement m tlie two versions. Wlietlier 
the names Tomyris and Amoraens can be conneeted we 
need not inD[nire. Each story contains the space of 
three days, the appointment of a successor, the exhort- 
ations and the recommendation of a third person — 
Croesus m the one, Amorges in the other. As in the 
story of Ctesias — Nicolaus about the rise of Cyrus, 
Oebares takes the place of Harpagus in Herodotus, so 
here the Sacian Amorges takes the place of the Lydian 
Croesus ; though Croesus, it is true, gives only ruinous 
advice, and Amorges renders active and valuable help. 
As the Persian tradition is preserved in the story of 
Ctesias about the rise of Cyrus, though the Medes had 
their discrepant version, so in the story of the fall, as 
given by this historian, we have no doubt the Persian 
account. The region which is allotted to the second 
son, the emphasis laid on the harmony of the sons, 
the death of Cyrus in victory, no less than the tone 
which pervades the whole narrative, prove the Persian 
origin of the story. The aged prince is woum^ed at 
the head of his people m a battle on horseback ; but 
his friends avenge him; he dies, as he had lived, in 
'victory and success, surrounded by his sons and step- 
sons. This glorification of his death was matched 
by the Medes in the poems from which the narrative 
of Herodotus has arisen 

Xenophon represents Cyrus as dying at an advanced 
age m peace, when he has reached Persia for the 
seventh time after winning the empire. In the palace 
he had a dream which announced his approaching 
end. He caused hia sons to be brought to him, who 
had accompanied him to Persia, his friends, and the 
captains of the Persians. His power, so he told them, 
had not decayed with age ; he had striven for nothing 
and attempted nothing that he had not obtained, 
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and what hs had once Dhtamed he had never lost. 
Though everything had succeeded according to his 
wishes, he had never allowed himself to indulge in 
proud thoughts and excessive rejoicing, for he had 
ever been attended by the apprehension that evil 
would come upon him in the future. “Do you now, 
Cambyses,” he continued, “ receive the throne, which 
the gods and I, so far as lies in me, give to you ; to 
you, Tanaoxarea, I give the satrapy over the Medes, 
- the Armenians, and the Cadusians. I give you this 
because I deem it right to leave to the elder the 
larger dominion and the name of king, but to you a 
less burdensome fortune” Then he urged both to 
remain in the closest friendship, for they had been 
nourished by one mother, and had grown up in 
one house ; neither of them could find a stronger sup- 
port than his brother He made them swear by the 
gods of them fathers that they would hold each other 
in honour , they could not prove their love for him 
more truly in any other way. Finally, he reminded 
them that by showing kindness to friends they would 
be able to punish their enemies, gave his hand to all, 
veiled hia face and died.^ 

According to the account of the companions of 
Alexander of Macedon, the corpse of Cyrus rested in 
the abode of his ancestors, at his metropolis, Pasar- 
gadae, in the precincts of the “ old citadel.” Con- 
cerning his tomb we have only the account of 
Aristobulus, who saw it when Alexander reOiched 
Pasargadae, and on the return from India received 
a commission to restore the sepulchres which had 
been plundered in the mean time. This account is 
preserved m two excerpts; the shorter one is given 
by Strabo, the more circumstantial by Arrian. In 
1 « Oyn mat ’’ B, 7- 
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the latter we are told “At Pasargadae m tliB royal 
garden (Paradeisus) was the tomb of Cyrus. Round 
the tomb a grove of trees bad been planted of various 
kinds ; the soil was permeated by streams and over- 
grown with thick grass. The tomb itself was built 
of si^uare stones m a rectangular form ; the upper 
part was a covered chamber” From Strabo we learn 
that “the tomb is a tower of no great size, which is 
massive in the lower part^ but in the upper story is 
a room.” “The door which leads into it,” Arrian 
continues, “is so narrow, that a moderately stout man 
could scarcely enter In the chamber was a couch 
with feet of beaten gold, with purple coverlet over 
which lay carpets of Babylonian pattern There was 
also a robe (/candj/s) and under-garments of Baby- 
lonian manufacture, and Median trows ers, garments 
coloured blue and purple, some of one colour, some 
of the other, chains, swords, and necklaces of gold 
an3 precious stones, and a table (Strabo adds goblets). 
On the middle of the couch was the coffin with the 
corpse of Cyrus, covered with a lid. The inscription 
on the grave, in the Persian language and Persian 
letters, says * ^ 0 men, I am Cyrus the son of Cam- 
byses, who founded the empire of the Persians and 
governed Asia; do not grudge me this monument’ 
Within the outer wall of the sepulchre near the steps 
which lead to the chamber was a small dwelling for 
the Magians, who have watched the tomb since the 
time of Cyrus, the office descending from father to 
son. Each day they receive a sheep and a fixed 
amount of corn and wheat, and each month a horse 
to sacrifice to Cyrus ” The corpse itself la said to 
have been completely preserved after two centuries. 
Onesientus tells us that the tower of the sepulchre 
had ten stones; the inscription was in Persian and 
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Grrsek written in Persian letters, ani said: “Here 
lie I, Gyrus, king of kings.” ^ 

Near the modern city of Murghab, on a plain 
covered with the rums of walls, not far from a square 
tower and a platform, built of square blocks of 
marble to a height of nearly forty feet, on a sub- 
structure of seven flats (the sacred number which we 
meet everywhere) arranged in terraces, rises a plain 
oblong building constructed of huge stones of the 
most beautiful white marble, which are closely fitted 
together, and covered with a flat gable roof; it forms 
a chamber in which the entrance is through a door 
four feet in height. The escellent and beautiful pro- 
portions, the quiet simple forms of the building, give 
an impression of solemnity, and appear to mark a 
consecrated place. Close to this building, and again 
in a terrace, we find bases, shafts, and pillars, which 
must have belonged to a large structure, perhaps to 
a portico, which was in some connection with the 
stages of the terrace Three door-posts bear, in three 
different languages, the inscription : " I, Cyrus, the 
king, the Achsememd.” Hence there can be no doubt 
that these remains belong to a structure erected by 
Cyrus. Before the posts are twelve bases, and before 
these a pillar of marble fifteen feet m height, formed 
from a single stone. On this is cut in relief a 
slim form in profile. It has four wings springing 
from the shoulders, is clothed in a closely-fitting 
garment fallmg to the ancles ; on the right side which 
is visible, and on the lower hem, the garment is fur- 
nished with fringes. The form of the uncovered lower 

* Otes Para ” 7 , Arnan, ' Auab ” 6, 28 , Strabo, p 730 , Plm “ H. 
N " B, 29, Pint “AIbi ” B9 OurtiTiB (10, 1) aaaaita after Dleitarobns, 
that when Alexanilar ■viBitecl the tomb of Dyrus on hia return from 
India, he only foimd the Bhield of Dyrus, than rotten, Wo Soytbian 
bows, and a sword in the sepnlchro. 
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arm seems to indicate a commanding attitude The 
heacl IS covered with a striped, cbsely-filting cap, 
which reaches down to the neck. Out of the crown 
of it rise two horns, which extend on either side and 
bear a tall ornament of peculiarly-formed leaves and 
feathers The face is surrounded by a full but short 
beard, the nose is somewhat rounded at the tip, the 
Im p, of the profile is straight and weU-formed, the 
expression mild and serene Over the head, as on the 
posts, we find written in cuneiform letters. Adam 
Ktirics KhsmjatJuya Halltamamsiya” i e. “1, Cyrus, 
the king, Achoemenid.”^ This is, it would seem, 
a picture of the famous kmg 

So far as we can tell Cyrus was long in coming 
to his prime, and did not attain to his full powers 
till he had reached the years of manhood. Sprung 
from the royal house of the Persians, grandson of 
Achsemenes, he grew up at Pasargadae, and rendered 
service as a vassal to his sovereign. While performing 
courtly and martial duties at Ecbatana, the extinc- 
tion of the male line of the house of Deioces, and the 
rival claims which the death of Astyages would 
call forth, opened to him the prospect of obtaining 
independence for himself and the Persians. When 
once more among his own people, the suspicion of 
Astyages forces arms into the hands of himself and 

^ In th .0 \nnga, the clothing, anil the pBculiar hoai-irasg this portrait 
(TeniBi, “DBSoiipt" pi 84) iliffsi’s ussontially from tha iDpiDsantatiDU 
of DanuB ani his successors at PBi’scpolis and Naksh-i-Eustam 11 is 
not Dyrus hut his Eiayashi -which is hoio loproBentad Tha huihliug 
at Murghah is somawhat liko tho ilcsBiiptiou of thB tomh of Dyrus 
given in tha tsxt, hut thB sita wiU not allow us to rogaril it as tho 
tomh at Paaargaclao It must he a buililing whioh ono of hib sucobssbi'S 
has dedicatod to tha momary of tho graat king. Tho prolllD in the 
rehef confiima to aoniB dagrao Plutarch’s statBiaout that Dyrus had an 
anuihiiB nosB, and tho Persians thoiofora oonsidsiBii haakod noses 
the most hocoramg . “Piaao gor leip." d 3D, Tha noso of Darius, as 
wo sea it m tha momnnentg, appears straightar and longer. 
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His fathar. Astyages panatrates into the mountains 
of Persia, and Cambyses is slain; only after severe 
struggles are the Medes beaten back, Cyrus avails 
himself of his success in order to carry war into Media 
About eighty years after Achsemenes had joined 
Phraortes Cyrus marches victoriously into Ecbatana. 
He at once aims at a higher object. The dominion of 
the Medes must pass over to the Persians. Babylon 
and Lydia give him time to subjugate the Parthians 
and Hyrcanians, to make war on the Sacae and 
Bactrians, to reduce the Cadusians, Armenians, and 
Cappadocians. When yet unprepared or engaged in 
other conflicts, he is attacked by Croesus. A brilliant 
campaign carries him far beyond the defensive; he 
overthrows the Lydian empire and advances to the 
shore of the jiEgean. Whde his generals complete 
the reduction of Asia Minor he turns again to the 
East ; once more Babylon gives him time to establish 
and extend liis empire in the table-land of Iran. 
Secure on the East and West he proceeds to the 
decisive struggle with Babylon. In the first campaign 
he crosses the Tigris and secures the passage; in the 
second he defeats Nabonetus, captures Sepharvaim, 
storms Babylon, obtains possession of Borsippa, sub- 
jugates Syria, and the Phenioian cities. After the 
annihilation of the Babylonian kingdom, Cyrus ex- 
tends the borders of his empire still further to the 
East.* The nations on the right bank of the Indus, 
the Churasmiaiis and the Sogdiani, are reduced, and 
the Jaxartes becomes the limit of the kingdom. Thus 
by unwearied energy, restless efirort, and tough en- 
durance, Cyrus achieved a career which has no equal ; 
from being chief of the Persian tribes he became 
sovereign of Asia. As Xenophon says, his kingdom 
extended from regions which are rendered utniihabil- 
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able by beat, to others which are uninhabitable by 
reason of the cold. This aim Cyrus had pursued 
with great determmation ; he had not been guilty 
of any wild outbursts. A general, rapid in decision 
and tenacious in purpose, he had understood how 
to meet failure and make himself master of the most 
difficult undertakings Other military princes of the 
East have achieved greater eonq[uests in a shorter 
space of time than Cyrus, but none understood how 
to preserve the empire he had won, and make it 
permanent, as Cyrus did. He possessed not only 
the keen eye of the general, but an unerring political 
insight, and an unusual power of penetrating into 
the interests, the motives, the manners and actions 
of the communities and nations which victory placed 
in his power. Among the rulers of the East no one 
is like him, and one alone approaches him, the 
second successor on the throne which he founded. 



CHAPTER X 


THE FALL OP E&YPT. 

After the death of the great king who had founded 
the Persian empire, Cambyses (Kambujiya), the elder 
of the two sons whom Cassandane had borne to Cyrus, 
ascended the throne of the new kingdom in the year 
529 B.o. A few years before his death Cyrus bad 
entrusted him with the vice-royalty of Babylonia ^ 
Herodotus tells us that “ Cambyses again reduced the 

’ Tho TBabyloman tablota givo'datoa from tho fiist to tlio mntb yoar 
inBlTiaiya of “Kuras, king of Babylon,” which outircly agroa with tho 
iatoa of tho canon of Ptolomy, e with the oaptuva of Babylon by 
Oyrus 538 B 0 , anil tho cloath of OjrruH in 529 u.D On another tablet, 
No 877, Br Mna, wo find tho “year olovon of Dambyaoa king of 
Babylon ” (B aohrador, “53, Aegypt Spraoh” 1878, a 49 if.). It is a 
fact oatabhahod by tho canon of Ptolomy as woll as by Harodotus that 
OambysoB did not sit on the throno for oight whcla yoars. Tablet DOU 
explains this elovanth year, it runs as follows' “Babylon month 
Kislav, day 25, year 1 of Oambysos king of Babylon, at that tamo Oyrus 
king of the lands " nonce in Babylon dates wero sometimos fixed by 
tho yaars of Oyrus king of Babylon, and sometimos by tho years of 
tho yicoroy If tho “year oloyon" of Oambyaes in Babylon was tho 
year of Oambyses’ death, Oyrus must hays handed over the goyern- 
mont of Babylonia to him m tho year 532 B. D., i> o three years bofore 
his own (bath. This yiow, which has beon doyeloped by E. Schrader, 
I fool abb to adopt against the opinion of T Pinches, who wrongly 
assumes an abdication of Oyrus. That years wore not dated from 
UambysBB aftor his death is proysi by soyenteon other tablets, which 
do not go heyond tho eighth yoar of his reign, and two others of tho 
2D Elul and 1 Tisri from tho first year of Barmya, s. of the 
Fseudo-Smerdis. 
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nations wliieli Cyrus liar! siilajugatsd, and tlicii marched 
against Egypt.” Egypt was the oldest of the great 
powers of the ancient East, and, after the fall of 
Media, Lydia, and Babylonia, it still remained in- 
dependent beside the kingdom which had risen up 
so rapidly and brilliantly out of their rums. A 
hundred and fifty years previously Egypt had suc- 
cumbed to the arms of the Assyrians ; how could an 
ambitious ruler of Persia imagine that it could now 
resist the incomparably greater forces which were at 
his command 

We know how Psammetiehus and his descendants 
had restored Egypt to her ancient position, the place 
which they had assigned to the G-reeks and G-reek 
civilisation in their state, a place which had not been 
altered by Amasis, though brought to the throne by 
a revolution which had removed the house of Psam- 
mctichus (570 b o). The attempt of Necho to renew 
the achievements of the Tuthmosis, Amenophis, and 
Bamses in Syria and on the Euphrates was wrecked 
by the sudden rise of the Babylonian kingdom under 
Nebuchadnezzar, and Hophra had in vain attempted 
to prevent the fall of Jerusalem and the advance of 
Babylon to the borders of Egypt. The growth of the 
Persian power threatened to give Egypt a far more 
dangerous neighbour than she had had in Babylonia. 
Amasis did not underrate the crisis. Herodotus Lold 
us above that he had combined with Lydia against 
Cyrus, that Croesus had called upon the Egyptian 
auxiliaries for the second campaign, and finally for the 
rescue of Sardis The rapid progress of the war 
and the fall of Sardis defeated the aims of Amasis. 
Then, as we saw, a decade elapsed before Cyrus 
directed his arms against Babylonia. That Amasis 
made every attempt to support Nabonctus against 
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the Persians is nob told us by tradition, unless 
indeed WB accept as tradition Xenophon’s statement, 
who represents the Lydians and Egyptians as fighting 
against the Persians with the Babylonians (p. 17). 
The fall of Babylon was followed directly by the 
subjugation of Syria, the coniiuest of Gaza (p 90), 
and the advance of the Persian border to the desert. 
Amasis does not appear to have been wholly inactive 
in the face of the approaching danger. Herodotus 
tells us that he took the island of Cyprus and made 
it tributary, and Diodorus narrates that he subjugated 
the cities in Cyprus, and adorned many of the temples 
there with splendid oifferings ^ We may assume that 
the enterprise of Amasis agamst Cyprus was intended 
to provide a counterpoise to the incorporation of Sjrria 
m the Persian empire. It may have appeared more 
desirable to the princes of the Cyprian cities to be 
vassals of the remote and less powerful Egypt than of 
the rising and powerful kingdom of Persia. In any 
case, when he hud set foot m Cyprus, Amasis pre- 
vented that rich island, with its numerous cities, from 
falling into the power of the Persians ; the ships of 
the Cyprian cities could assist him in keeping off 
the fleet of the Phenicians from their coasts, should 
the Persian monarch call out that fleet against Egypt. 
That this was the object of the occupation of Cyprus 
by Amasis is confirmed by the fact that some years 
after the fall of Babylon he entered into communi- 
cation with the island of Samos. While Chios and 
Lesbos, as has beeh observed, submitted to the Per- 
sians without compulsion, Samos had remained inde- 
pendent Polycrates, the son of Aeaccs, who had made 
himself master of the island in the year 536 n.c., Imilt 
a splendid fleet of eighty heavy and a hundred light 

1 Hoi'Qcl 2, 182, Dioa. 1, B8 
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ships, with which ha could mamtam his mdepanil- 
ance against the Persians The fleet of Polyerates 
could hold the fleet of the lonians in check if it were 
called upon hytha Persians, just as the Cyprians could 
restrain the Phenicians. Amasis entered into close 
and friendly relations with the prince of Samos, who 
on his part must have gladly accepted the support of 
Egypt against the Persians. Besides the possession 
□f Cyprus and this union with Samos, EgypPs power 
of resistance rested essentially on the difficulty of 
crossing the desert which separates Egypt from Syria 
with a large army, on the considerable numbers of the 
warrior caste, in spite of the emigration under Psam- 
metichus, and the fidelity and bravery of the Ionian 
and Garian mercenaries, to whom Amasis had entrusted 
his personal protection. The danger of an attack from 
Persia seemed to have passed over when, after the 
subjugation of Syria, Cyrus turned towards the distant 
East, the Indus and Jaxartes ; and Amasis may have 
been careful not to irritate his powerful neighbour. 
The skill of the physicians of Egypt was in great 
repute. When Cyrus asked Amasis for the best 
oculist, the Pharaoh, according to the Persian story, 
may have acceded to his wish.^ The death of Cyrus 
would then bring still greater prospects of power to 
Amasis, until at last the decisive moment came 
tbirteen years after the fall of Babylon. 

" Cambysea,” so Herodotus tells us, “ sent to Egypt 
and asked the daughter of Amasis in marriage. Both 
hatmg and dreading the power of the Persians, 
Amasis was uncertain whether to send or refuse her, 
for he well knew that Cambysea did not intend to take 
her as his legitimate wife, but as a concubine. So 
he devised the following plan ; — Nitetis, the daughter 

1 Heroi. 3, 1 
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of tliB preceding king Hopkca was tlie only member 
□f her family remaining. She was tall and beautiful, 
and Amaaia adorned her with garments and gold 
and sent her as hia own daughter to Persia But 
some time after, when Cambyses was embracing 
Nitetis and calling her by the name of her father, 
she said ■ ‘ 0 king, thou art deceived by Amasis, who 
has sent me to thee thus adorned as his daughter, 
whereas in truth I am the daughter of Hophra, 
whom, though his lord, Amasis slew together with 
the Egyptians.’ This speech put Cambyses into a 
violent rage, and for this reason he marched against 
Egypt This IS the account which the Persians give ; 
but tliB Egyptians claim Cambyses as their own, 
maintaining that he was the son of this daughter 
of Hophra. It was not Cambyses, but Cyrus, who 
desired the daughter of Hophra. But in this they 
are wrong The law of the Persians is not unknown 
to them (for the Egyptians know the laws of the 
Persians better than any one else), that the son of 
the concubine is not made king if there arc sons 
oC the queen, and that Cambyses was the son of 
Cassandane, the daughter of Pharnaspea, and not -of 
the Egyptian woman. They invert the trrauaaction 
because they wish to give themselves out as allied 
to the house of Amasis. Among the auxiliary troops 
of Amasis there was a man of Plalicarnassua, Phaiiea 
hy name, of good understanding and mighty in war. 
Injured by Amasis in some way, he fled by ship out 
of Egypt, in order to join Cambyses. As he was 
a man of importance among the auxiliary troops, 
and most accurately acquainted with Egypt, Amasis 
was anxious to take him, and sent his most trusty 
eunuch after him in a trireme. Tlie eunuch caught 
him Lip 111 Lycia, but he did not bring him back to 
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Eg 3 rpt. PliaiiBS Dutwitted liim, by making his guards 
intoxicatedj and so escapsd to Persia. When he 
came to Cambyses, who, though inteudmg to invade 
Egypt, was uncertam how to pass through the 
waterless region, Phanes told him all the affairs of 
Amasis, and how the march was to be arranged. 
He advised him to send to the king of the Arabians, 
and ask him to give him a safe passage. The ap- 
proach to Egypt is open on this side only. From 
Phoenicia to the borders of the city of G-aza,^ which, 
as it seems to me, is not much smaller than Sardis, 
the land belongs to the S 3 mans, who are called Palacs- 
tinians (Pelishtim), but from this city to Jenysus 
the harbours of the sea are subject to the Arabians ; 
from Jenysus to the Serbonian Lake they again be- 
long to the Syrians, and at the Serbonian Lake Egypt 
begins. The strip between the city of Jenysus and 
the Serbonian Lake, a journey of three days, is wholly 
without water. Instructed by the Halicarnassian, 
Cambyses sent messengers to the Arabian, and re- 
ceived permission for the passage, and when the 
Arabian had given the envoy of Cambyses a solemn 
promise with invocation of Urotal and Alilat, and 
smearing of seven stones with blood (I. 308), he 
caused bags of camel-skins to be filled with water, 
loaded all his camels with them, and after march- 
ing into the waterless district he there awaited the 
army of Cambyses. But Psammemtus, the son of 
Amasis, encamped on the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile. 
For when Cambyses marched with all over whom 
he ruled, even with those of the Hellenes who wore 
m bis power,® against Egypt, he found that Amasis 

1 HaroiDtua -writaa Kaiytis aftar tha Egyptian nama Kazatu, 
VdI I 132 

® Heroi, 2, 1 , 3, 44. 
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was no longer aliVe , lis had died after a reign of 44 
years, without meeting with any great disaster in 
that time. When the Persians had marched throuffh 

O 

the waterless region and had pitched their camp 
opposite the Egyptians for battle, the auxiliaries 
of the Egyptians, Hellenes and Carians, who were 
enraged against Phanes because he had brought a 
foreign army against Egypt, did as follows ‘ — The 
children of Phanes had remained in Egypt They 
brought them into the camp, and then led them be- 
tween the two camps before the eyes of their father, 
and slew them one after the other over a vessel. 
When they were aU. dead they poured water and 
wine into the vessel ; all the mercenaries drank of 
the blood and then went to battle The struggle 
was severe ; when a great number had fallen on 
both sides the Egyptians were put to flight And 
here I observed a very strange phenomenon, my 
attention being called to it by the natives. The 
bones of those who fell m the battle were gathered 
up separately ; the Persians are on one side and on 
the other the Egyptians, and the sculls of the 
Persians are so thin, that even if a pebble is thrown 
upon them they break, while those of the Egyptians 
are so hard that they can hardly be broken with a 
stone. The Egyptians fled without auy order. To 
those who were shut up in Memphis Carabyses sent 
a Persian herald in a trireme, to summon them to 
surrender. But when the Egyptians saw the ship 
come into Memphis they hastened down from the 
citadel, destroyed the ship, tore the men in pieces, 
and carried them to the citadel. Then the Egyptians 
were besieged and Anally surrendered." 

" On the tenth day after Cambyses had taken 
the citadel of Memphis he desired to make trial of 
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Psammenitus, wliom he iad taksn prisoner with the 
other Egyptians in the city, and who had reigned but 
SIX months He therefore did as follows ■ He sent his 
daughter in the dress of a slave with a pitcher, and 
along with berths daughters of the leading Egyptians, 
similarly attired, to fetch water. When they passed 
before their fathers with lamentations and sighs, 
these also cried and sighed at the sight of their 
daughters’ shame, but when Psammenitus saw what 
was done he fixed his eyes on the earth. When the 
maidens had passed with the water, Cambyses caused 
the son of Psammenitus to be lei past with two 
thousand Egyptians of the same age, with ropes 
round their necks and in them mouths. They were 
to be the expiation of the Mytileneans, who were 
slain on the ship in Memphis ; the royal judges of the 
Persians (p 105) had decided that for every dead 
man ten of the leading Egyptians must die. Psam- 
menitus saw the tram, and knew that his son was being 
led out to death, and the Egyptians who sat round 
him waded and lamented, but he did as he had done at 
the sight of his daughter When they also had passed, 
it happened that an old man, who had been a guest 
at the table of the king, but had now lost everything 
and was as poor as a beggar, and asked alms of the 
soldiers, passed by Psammenitus and the Egyptians in 
the suburbs When Psammenitus saw this he lamented 
aloud, beat his head, and called on hi p friend by name. 
The guards who stood by announced what he had 
done on each occasion. Cambyses was astonished, 
and asked Psammenitus, by a messenger, why he 
had neither lamented nor sighed at the sight of his 
daughter m her shame, and his son when led out 
to execution, but had i)aid this tribute of respect to 
a beggar with whom Cambyses had discovered he 
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was in no way connectBil. Paammenitus answered, 

‘ 0 son of Cyrus, my own misfortune was too great 
for tears, but the sorrows of my friend nailed for 
lamentation, since on the threshold of old age he 
had fallen from great possessions to the condition of 
a beggar.’ When this was told to Cambyses it seemed 
to him well said ; but as the Egyptians tell the story, 
Croesus wept (he had followed Cambyses to Egypt), 
and the Persians who were present wept, and Cam- 
byses was touched with some degree of compassion. 
He at once gave orders not to execute the son of 
Psammenitus, and to fetch Psammemtus from the 
suburb into his presence. The messengers found the 
son no longer alive, but they brought Psammenitus 
himself to Cambyses, who did him no further injury. 
Had Psammenitus known how to remain quiet, he 
would certainly have received the government of 
Egypt; for the Persians are wont to honour the sons 
of kings, and even though the fathers have revolted, 
they give the dominion to the son. But when 
Psammenitus dealt treacherously he received his 
reward. He was detected in exciting the Egyptians 
to revolt When Cambyses discovered this, he com- 
pelled him to drink bulls’ blood, and he died on 
the spot. Such was his end.” 

“But Cambyses came from Memphis to Sais, and 
when he entered the palace of Amasis, he gave orders 
to take his body out of the grave; when this was 
done he caused the corpse to be scourged, the hair to 
be torn out; he stabbed it and treated it with every 
kind of indignity. When those who were executing 
his commands grew weary, for the body being em- 
balmed resisted their blows, and did not come to 
pieces, he ordered it to be burned. This was a 
sacrilegious command. The Persians regard lire tis a 
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deity, and the burning of the dead is not according 
to the laws either of the Persians or the Egyptians. 
The Persians do not consider it right to offer a corpse 
to a god, the Egyptians regard fire as a living all- 
consuming animal, and as it is by no means lawful 
to give up corpses to animals, they embalm them 
that they may not be consumed by worms Hence 
CambysBS had commanded what was not allowed 
by the law of either nation. But the Egyptians say 
that It was not Amasis who endured this contumely, 
but another Egyptian of the same age, whom the 
Persians outraged under the impression that they 
were outraging Amasis. Amasis had been informed 
by an oracle what would happen to him after death ; 
to escape his fate he had buried a man, who died at 
the time, in the tomb which he had made for himself 
at the temple of Heith at Sais, near the door, and 
had commanded his son to bury him m the innermost 
grave-chamber. In my opinion these arrangements 
of Amasis about his burial were not carried out, they 
were mere inventions of the Egyptians.” 

Ctesias’ narrative is as follows-. Cambyses fulfilled 
the last commands of his father that his younger 
brother Tanyoxarkes should be made lord of the 
Bactrians, Ohorasmians, Parthians, and Carmanians, 
and in every other respect, and sent his corpse 
to Persia for burial. Having ascertained that the 
Egyptian women were more desirable than others, he 
asked Amasis for one of his daughters, and Amasis 
sent Nitetis the daughter of Hnphra Camliyscs took 
great dehght in her, and loved her much, and when 
he had learned all her story he acceded to her rco[ue,st 
that he would avenge the murder of her father. 
When he had armed against Egypt and Amyrtaeus, 
the Egyptian king, the eunuch Combaphes, who had 
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givat influeneB with Amyrtaeus, betrayed the passes 
into Egypt, and all the affairs of the country, m order 
that he might be viceroy of it Then Cambyses set 
out on his march, in the battle 50,000 Egyptians 
and 20,000 Persians were slain, ^ Amyrtaeus was taken 
alive, and all Egypt was subjugated Cambyses did 
no further harm to Amyrtaeus beyond sending him 
with 6000 Egy^otiaus of his own choice to Susa, but 
Combaphes became governor of Egypt as Cambyses 
had promised first by Izabates, his most trusted 
eunuch and the cousin of Combaphes, and then by 
his own mouth ^ 

Herodotus’ account is onee more dominated by the 
desire to give prominence to the vengeance for the 
crime which Amasis committed in betraying Hophra 
his master and thrusting from the throne the legiti- 
mate ruler of Egypt (III 407). Araasis was spared, 
but the punishment fell upon the son, who thus 
suffered for his father’s sins. The sources open to 
Herodotus were the narratives of the Persians, of the 
Egyptians, and of Ins own people. The Creeks of 
Asia Minor had taken part in the campaign of Cam- 
byses against Egypt , Greek mercenaries assisted in 
the defence , and as we have seen, Greeks were settled 
in Egypt in considerable numbers. Herodotus him- 
self rejects the story that Cambyses was the son of 
the daughter of Hophra, as the Egyptians maintained 
by way of consolation ; as well as another story that 
Cambyses had invaded Egypt in order to avenge the 
preference which Cyrus showed to the daughter of 
• Hophra over his mother Cassandane. On the otlicr 
hand, he adopts, though with hesitation, the story of 
the Persians that Camliyses sought a wife from Amasis, 
because it agrees with his own idea tliat rum was 

1 Bukkor reada YDDD. * Otnaiaa, “rorg” 9 , Athonaous, p. 5(30. 
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brought upon Amaais by his own treachsry and the 
daughter of the Pharaoh whom he had deposed 
Demon in his Persian History and Lyceas of Naucratis 
retained both these atones together m the form that 
Amasis sent Nitetis to Cyrus, and that she was the 
mother of Cambyses who invaded Egypt to avenge 
Hophra The solicitation of Cambyses, and the 
deception of Amasis, in Herodotus, and in a still 
more pointed form in Cteaias, the source of which, 
Herodotus tells us, was the narrative of the Per- 
sians, has obviously arisen out of Persian poems 
about Cambyses, wlneh required some poetical motive 
for the campaign against Egypt ; we saw that the 
modern version of the poems concerning Cyrus re- 
presented the campaign against Tomyris as due to a 
similar motive. Hophra died in the year 570 ; when 
Cambyses ascended the throne, his youngest daughter 
must have been more than forty years of age. There 
was no need of any motive of this kind to excite 
Cambyses against Egypt, as has been shown above; 
after the fall of Lydia and Babylonia, Egypt was the 
natural aim for the Persian weapons. 

Cambyses did not begm the war against Egypt 
immediately after his accession. Though Ctesias 
tells us that he first placed his brother over the 
BactrianSj Chorasmians, Parthians, and Carmanians, 
Cyrus, when he entrusted the kingdom of Babylonia 
to Cambyses, may have given the viceroyalty over 
the regions of the East to his younger son, We 
may confidently believe Herodotus that the death 
of Cyrus gave the subject nations the hope of again 
throwing off the yoke. After overcoming these re- 
bellions (p, 131), in the fifth year of his reign, 
Cambyses marched against Egypt. Amasis, as we 
have observed, had made himself master of the island 
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of Cyprus, and had entersd into communication with 
Polycrates ths prince of Samos, in order to cover 
an attack on Egypt by sea, and provide, in case of 
necessity, a counterpoise to the naval power of the 
Grreek cities on the coast, and that of the Phemcians. 
Cyrus had allowed his empire to be bounded by 
the sea, though he did not refuse the voluntary 
submission of Chios and Lesbos. Cambyses went 
further He wished to procure a fleet for his king- 
dom, Persia was to rule by sea as well as land. 
This, it IS true, could only be done by forcing arms 
mto the hands of subject tribes and .cities, and that 
on an element on which the Persians could not pursue 
them. It was a bold conception, and in forming 
it Cambyses must have felt quite secure of the 
obedience of the G-reek and Phenician cities, and 
of the allegiance of the old princely houses who 
ruled m the latter no less than of the new ones 
who ruled in the former For the first time the 
command went forth to the harbour cities of the 
Syrian and Anatolian coasts, that they were to arm 
their ships for the king. The fleet was to support 
the attack of the land army, and then, passing up 
the Nile, facilitate the movements of the army in 
Egypt. The ships of the Greeks were to unite 
with those of the Phenicians in the harbour of Acco 
to the south of Carmel ^ This resolution of 0am- 
byses and the assembling of so magnificent a fleet on 
the coast of Phoenicia at once bore fruit. The princes 
of the Cyprian cities abandoned Egypt, recognised 
the supremacy of Persia, and at once prepared their 
ships for a voyage against Egypt. In return for 
this sudden and voluntary submission they were 
allowed to remain at the head of the cities ; they 
‘ StiuTbo, p 
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wars only to pay tribute and furnish, contingents 
in war^ On Poly crates of Samos also the naval 
armament of Cambysea made a most lively impression. 
When in possession of a strong fleet Cambyses could 
USB it against Samos. Was Poly crates to fight for 
Egypt whose naval power could not defend him against 
this fleet, or was he to remain neutral Polycrates 
held the latter course to be the worst, neutrality 
during the war of Cyrus and Croesus had cost the 
Grreek cities dear enough. He determined to change 
his front When the Ionian cities launched their 
ships, and the vessels of Chios and Lesbos steered 
towards the Syrian coast, he also offered to place ships 
at the disposal of the Persian king for use in Egypt. 
Cambyses accepted the submission of Polycrates, and 
he sent forty well-manned ships of war ^ 

Thus Cambyses had already deprived the Pharaoh 
of two important points of support before he had 
besun the war Whether Amasis was alive at the 
defection of the prmces of Cyprus, and of Polycrates, 
is doubtful It IS possible that his death, which 
elevated to the throne of Egypt his son Psammenitus 
(Psamtek III ), an untried prmce in the place of a 
proved and experienced leader such as Amasis, was 
another weight m the scale on the side of defection. 
There was still another difldculty to remove. The 
Syrian coast formed a strong wall of protection for 
Egypt. If the fleet followed the army along, the 

' In Harod (3, 19) tha Talnntary BnlmiiasiDn of the Cyjriana fltaniia 
in dn'Bct connoatiDn 'with, thair paiticipation in the Bampaign against 
Egypt, hancB it aannot he placed sarlier If Xenophon (“Inst Oyn,” 
1, 1) raprasBnts the Oypnans as aliBaiy subjugated by Dyius, ha 
maintauis 'the same of Egypt also On the other hand, the s'tatanient 
of Xenophon that the Cypnans retained their native kings o'wmg to 
their voluntary submission is amply confirmed by later events (“Inst. 
2 Dyn”7, 4, 2, S, 6, 8) 

® Herod 3, 44 
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coast it foimi nons but difficult landing-places ; at 
present there are none in that region for the heavier 
ships of our days. In any case, in a numerous army 
such as Oambyses no doubt led, care would have to 
be taken for the horses and camels. It is not true 
that Oambyses ret^uested a free passage from the king 
of the Arabians ^ the men in c[uestiDn were the chiefs 
of the Arabs in the penmsula of Sinai, the Midianites 
and Amalekites ; and it was the supply of water for 
the army which these tribes undertook. After com- 
pletmg his preparations Oambyses set out early in 
the year 525 b o , in order to march through the desert 
before the beginning of the hottest weather, and. arrive 
in Egypt sufficiently early before the inundation ^ 

As the desertion of Eurybatus aided C 3 rrus in the 
Lydian war (p. 20), so was Oambyses assisted in his 
preparations for the campaign against Egypt accord- 
ing to the narrative of Herodotus by the advice of 
Phancs, and according to Ctesias by the advice of 
Oombaphes "We may here give unhesitating confid- 
ence to the definite assertion of Herodotus as it 
concerns his own countryman of Halicarnassus. The 
departure of Phancs for Egypt must have ta.ken place 
in the autumn of the year 52 G B.D., for it is Amasis 
who sends his trusted eunuch after him as far as 
Lycia. For the name of Psammenitus the fragment 
of Ctesias gives the incorrect name of Amyrtaeus (if 
this name of the later opponent of Persia on the Nile 
is not due to the excerpt), it substitutes Oombaphes 
for Phanes, ^ e. to all appearances the eunuch who 
pursues Phanes for Phanes himself. We do not find 

1 AcDDi'cliiig to Lapsius, AmasiB diBil in January 525, and honce 
Mamplus foil in July of thia yaai “ MonatsbericlitD Bari AliadomiB,” 
1854, Tha Faammonitus of HBradotus is oalleii Faamme chant oa in 
Manotho , and Fsamtik on the monumenta BoaoU. “ Monum. atorioi ” 
2, 163, 4, 105. 
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Elsewhers the slightest trace that Combaphes received 
the vice-royalty of Egypt , on the contrary^ the state- 
ments of the fragments about the cousmship of the 
chief eunuch of Pharaoh and the chief eunuch of 
CambyseSj and the repeated promise of the vice-royalty 
which is made to Combaphes, point to Persian poems, 
which had to clothe incidents of this nature in a 
poetical garb, we have already freo[UBntly met with 
the analogous promises of Arbaces to Belesys, and 
of Cyrus to the interpreters of dreams at Babylon. 

"With regard to the course of the war we can only 
establish the fact, that Psammemtus collected all his 
forces, ^ e. the warrior caste, and his Ionian and 
Carian troops, which were apparently strengthened by 
Libyan tribes, and G-reeks from Gyrene, and awaited 
the attack of the Persians at the point where at 
the present day the caravan road from Gaza reaches 
Egypt, near Pelusium, the old border fortress, sur- 
rounded by the sand of the desert and wide expanses 
of mud. In regard to this battle we only learn from 
Gtesias that 50,000 Egyptians and 20,000 Persians 
fell, whether it be that these numbers are taken 
from the Persian poems, or whether they belong to 
the official Persian account. A part of the Egyptian 
army retned to Pelusium; with another band of 
fugitives Psammemtus reached Memphis. When the 
Persians had besieged and captured Pelusium, which 
made a bold resistance, Egypt lay open to them. 
CambysBS shaped his course to Memphis. There in 
past days the empire of the Pharaohs had arisen ; 
there stood the temple of Ptah, the most sacred shrine 
of the land, which Menes himself was said to have 
founded, which all his successors, including Amasis, had 
enlarged and adorned. Memphis closed the approach 
to the upper river valley, which was barred to the 
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Peraiana so long as the city held out. Hence it ap- 
pears to have been the determination of Psammenitua 
to give up the delta to the Persians^ to defend 
Memphis, and shut himself up in its walls The city 
is said to have been twenty miles in circuit (I 85); 
it lay on the western bank of the Nile, and Cambyses 
had the difficult task of crossing the river before he 
could invest the city. But now it was seen how 
great was the support afforded by the fleet. The 
Egyptian ships must have been forced to retire ; the 
union of the Persian army with the fleet was accom- 
plished; one of these ships appeared before the walls 
of Memphis sooner than the army. According to the 
account of Herodotus it would seem that it was not 
the city but only the citadel of Memphis, " the white 
tower” on the southern dam, which defended itself. 
If this was the case Cambyses had no doubt to thank 
the fleet for it. Elsewhere the city must have been 
defended on the side towards the Nile by the nver- 
dams merely, which the garrison despaired of holding 
against the attack of numerous ships of war. Thus 
invested and attacked the citadel must at length have 
opened the gates , and with the citadel Psammenitus 
fell into the hands of the Persians,^ After the fall 
of Memphis Cambyses does not seem to have found 
resistance anywhere. It is nevertheless possible that 
Sais, the residence of Psammetichus and his descend- 
ants, as well as of Amasis and Psammenitus, the 
burial-place of the princes and of Amasis, attempted 
a defence. In any case the cDn[][UBst of Sais com- 
pleted the subjugation of the Egyptian land. An 

1 DidA. ‘'Exd da virtiito," p. 557; PolyaBii. “Stratog” 7, 9. In. 
regard to tlie campaign wb may compare the marcli of PEarnabazna 
and Iphicratss agamst NcctanQlios m th.Q yoax 374 £ D., m Biod. 15, 
41 — 43. Anstot “ Hhet ” 2, B, 12. 
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luscriptiDn of the Egyptians says ■ ‘‘When the great 
prmee, the lord of the world, Kambathet, marched 
against Egypt, all nations of the earth were with 
him He became lord of the whole land and settled 
there.” ^ In a war of a few months Cambyses had 
overthrown a kingdom which reckoned by millenniums, 
and had been the wonder of the world. 

What Herodotus tells us of the fate of Psam- 
menitus and the death of his son reminds us in a 
striking manner of the legend of the Greeks about 
the distress and the rescue of Croesus, who also 
reappears in this narrative. In both Herodotus be- 
comes uncertain towards the end, and changes from 
dnect to indirect narration, from assertion to sup- 
position When Cyrus commanded Croesus to be 
burned, he intended, accordmg to Herodotus, to prove 
whether a god would come to his aid , Cambyses 
intends to put the endurance of Psammemtus to tho 
test. Two trials are made with this object, and 
a third trial also takes place ; and if Croesus calls 
on Solon three times on the pyre, Psammemtus 
remains dumb “with horror,” as Aristotle says, at 
the sight of his daughter at her slavish task, and 
of his Son when led out to execution , it is only at 
the sight of his friend who has become a beggar 
that he breaks forth into lamentation. Like Cyrus 
at Sardis, Cambyses at Memphis inquires into the 
reason of such conduct But if Cyrus weeps at the 
pyre, and desires to save Croesus, who is finally 
rescued by a god, so in this place, all the Persians 
who are present weep, and Croesus weeps, and 
Cambyses himself is touched by compassion ; he 
wishes to save the son of Psammemtus ; and though 

1 Haroi 2, IBl Da EougS, “Eevuo Aichool," 0, 3; BrucaDh, 
“ Hiafc of Egypt,” 2 294. 
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liB cannot do this he relBases ths father out of 
captivity and receives him at his court There is a 
difference in the stones in the fact that though 
Cambyses is putting Psammenitus to the test, the 
son IB actually executed, and that the compassion 
of Cambyses is not aroused by the danger impending 
over the Egyptian king, but by his conduct As in 
the story of Croesus and Cyrus, so in this, we have 
obviously a legend of the Grreeks — the Creeks in 
Egypt. The first story has arisen out of the intention 
of Croesus not to survive the fall of Ins kingdom, to 
offer himself as a saerifi.ce to the angiy god of the 
Lydians ; and the second has no other foundation 
than the punishment exacted by Cambyses m accord- 
ance with the sentence of the seven judges (p. 105), 
for the murder of his herald who had demanded 
the surrender of Memphis, and for the massacre of 
the crew of the ship in which the herald had gone 
to the city. If the seven judges demand ten 
Egyptians for every man slam, this sentence, though 
it fell on the most distinguished families of Egypt, 
would seem mild enough according to the scale of 
oriental punishments; as 2000 men were brought 
out for execution, the ship must have had the usual 
crew of a Grreek trireme. Whether the son of Psam- 
mcnitus was really put to death for the herald, we must 
leave to the legend ; Ctesias tells us only of the deport- 
ation of Psammemtus and 6000 Egyptians to Susa. 

Cambyses resolved to treat Psammemtus and 
Egypt in precisely the same way as Cyrus had treated 
Croesus and Lydia, Nabonetus and Babylon. It is 
not said that any harm was done to the city of 
Memphis, and Herodotus tells us himself that if 
Psammenitus had known how to keep quiet, Cambyses 
would have entrusted him with the governorship 
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of Egypt. Yet the degradation of his daughter and 
the execution of his son were a strange initiation 
of such treatment^ Still more incredible is the ill- 
treatment and burning of the corpse of Amasis, for 
which Cambyses had not the slightest reason, 
especially as Herodotus states that Cambyses sent 
Ladice, the widow of Amasis, unharmed back to her 
own city of Cyrene^ The story belongs to the 
context of the narrative according to which Cambyses 
sues for the daughter of Amasis, and is deceived 
by him with the daughter of Hophra, whose desire 
for vengeance on Amasis he satisfies. As Amasis is 
no longer alive, vengeance comes upon his son and 
grandson, and even on his own body. Eor this reason 
Herodotus has adopted this story, for he lays great 
stress on the fact that no misfortune befell Amasis 
in his life, though he rejects the Egyptian version 
that Amasis had taken the precaution to substitute 
the corpse of another person of the same age for 
his own. If Sais resisted and was taken by storm, 
the temple of Neith might certainly be injured, the 
royal sepulchres violated, and the mummies taken 
from them, without any blame attaching to Cambyses, 
though on a similar occasion at Memphis he is 
charged by Herodotus with opening the tombs and 
disturbing the rest of the dead.^ The Egyptian 
inscription informs us that the conduct of Cambyses 
at iSais and in the temple of Heith, in the portico 
of which Amasis had built his sepulchre, was widely 
different from that described by the legend. He 
removed his soldiers from the temple, purified it, 
and both here and in other places he showed his 
regard for the worship of the Egyptians as Cpus 

1 Anstot “Ehst.” 2, 8, 12. = Hsrod 2, 181 

® HeiDd. 3, 37 
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had shown it for tha worship of the Bahylonians 
and the Hebrews. From the account of Herodotus, 
no less than from the later circumstances of Egypt, 
it IS clear that no alteration was made in the govern- 
ment, law, and administration of justice, except that a 
Persian satrap was placed at the head of the country 
and Persian garrisons were sent to the citadels of 
the most important places Even the Egyptian 
warrior caste remained unchanged and undiminished ; 
it merely passed from the service of the Pharaohs 
into that of the AchBemenids ; and after repeated 
rebellions numbered more than 400,000 men in the 
middle of the fifth century B.c. 



CHAPTER XI. 


THE MARCH TD MEEDE. 

Moee ttan two centuries before Cambyses set foot 
upon its soil, Egypt bad cxperiencBiil the rule of the 
stranger The reign of the Ethiopic monarchs of 
Hapata over Egypt (730 — 672B.D.)was followecl by 
the more severe dominion of the Assyrians. But 
Psammetichus had been able to restore the kingdom^ 
and the sovereignty of his house ; th e reign of Amasia 
had eaUed into existence a beautiful after-bloom of 
Egyptian art, had given a Hvely impulse to trade, and 
increased the welfare of the land. How the day of 
Pelusium and the fall of Memphis had decided the 
fate of Egypt irrevocably and for aU tune. The king- 
dom had been founded from Memphis throe thousand 
years previously, and at Memphis it was now over- 
thrown. Egypt, in spite of repeated and stubborn 
attempts, was never able to recover from the dominion 
of the Persians, and even the fall of the Persian empire 
did not permit the rise of the Egypt of the Egyptians. 

The speedy and great success which Cambyses 
achieved had effects beyond the borders of Egypt. 
Herodotus narrates that the Libyans in their anxiety 
about the fortune of Egypt submitted to Cambyses 
without a battde, promised to pay tribute, and sent 
presents. The Cyrenaeans also and Barcaeans from 
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similar apprehensions had done the same The 
presents of the Libyans were graciously accepted by 
CambysBS, but the 500 nimae which the Cyrenaeans 
sent, he threw with his own hand^ among the people 
because “it was too little.”^ Diodorus explains the 
anxiety of the Libyans and Cyrenaeans, “after Cam- 
bysBS had become lord of the whole of Egypt” and 
the voluntary submission which was the CDnseq[ue^ice 
of it, by the fact that the Libyans and Cyrenaeans hail 
fought against Cambyses with the Egyptians. We 
know from other sources that the princes of Gyrene 
were in close and friendly connection with Amasis^ 
The subjugation of the Libyans cannot have extended 
farther than to the tribes adjacent to the Delta, and 
reaching towards the west perhaps as far as Gyrene. 
At that time Archelaus HI. was tbe king of Cyrene. 
More than a century before, Greeks from the island of 
Thera had founded the city on tbe well-watered and 
grassy slopes which run from the table-land of Barca 
to the sea. Ever since that time the family of 
Battus and Archelaus had reigned over this settlement, 
which, owing to its favoured position and lively trade, 
rose q^uickly to power and wealth. The attack which 
Pharaoh-Hophra made upon it in the yearS^lB. D. 
had been successfully repulsed by the CjTcnacans 
(III. 405). tSubsBq[UBntly, about the year 545 B.c., 
Battus III. had been compelled to submit to a con- 
stitutional form of government which restricted the 
monarchy to a hereditary presidentship. Discontented 
with this position, Archelaus III. attempted to recover 
the old powers The attempt failed, Archelaus fled, 
and found shelter with Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos. 
When he had collected there an army of adventurers 
he returned at their head, subverted the constitution, 
1 11010(3. 3, 13. * Dioi "Exd dologat" p. 619 = 10, 14. 
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ani set on foot a cruel pBrsecution aigainst all wlio 
liaii adhered to it. He may have felt the ground 
insecure under his feet in the city; the fall of 
Egypt deprived him of the support which he had had 
m that country, and if he had really sent a contingent 
to aid Psammenitua he had to fear the vengeance of 
CambysBS. These were reasons enough for seeking 
the protection of the Persian king. Ho recognised 
the sovereignty of Cambyses, and sent that sum of 
money as the first proof of his submission. 

“ Cambyses now proposed to himself a threefold 
expedition,” so Herodotus relates , one against the 
Carthaginians, a second against the Ammonians, and 
a third against the long-lived Ethiopians, who inhabit 
Libya on the southern sea. It seemed best to send 
the fleet agamst the Carthaginians, and a part of the 
land army against the Ammonians, but to the Ethiopi- 
ans envoys were first sent. When he had given this 
command he ordered fish-eaters to be brought from 
Elephantine (the island on the Nile on the border 
of Egypt) who were acquEunted with the language 
of the Ethiopians. While these were being brought 
he ordered the fleet to set out against Carthage. 
But the Phenicians refused; they were bound by 
great oaths, and they would be guilty of a crime if 
they went agamst their own children. As the Pheni- 
cians refused, the rest [i. e. the G-reeks) were not 
strong enough, and so the Carthaginians escaped 
slavery under the Persians Eor Cambyses could not 
do violence to the Phemcians, because they had 
voluntarily submitted to the Persians (p. 90 ), and the 
whole naval power rested on the Phenicians. When 
the fish-eaters had come, they were told what they 
had to say to the Ethiopians, and received the presents 
which they had to take — a purple robe, a golden 
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necklace and bracelets, a box of alabaster filled with 
ointment, and ajar of palm-wine. The Ethiopians to 
whom they were sent were said to be the tallest and 
most beautiful of men, and as they live under laws 
which are different from those of other men, they 
were said to regard the man who is the tallest and 
strongest among them as the most worthy of the 
throne.” 

" When the fish-eaters reached the Ethiopians and 
gave over their presents to the king, they said : 
‘Cambyses, the king of the Persians, wishes to be your 
friend and sends you as presents these things in 
which he takes most delight himself.’ The Ethiopians 
answered : ‘The Persian king has not sent you with 
these presents because he wishes to be my friend, and 
ye are not speaking the truth. You have been sent 
to spy out my kingdom, and he is not a righteous 
man. If he were righteous ho would not have desired 
another land than his own, nor would he have re- 
duced men to slavery from whom he had suffered no 
wrong. Grive him this bow (the bows of the Ethiopi- 
ans were of palm-wood and more than four cubits 
in length),^ and say to the king of the Persians, that 
when his people can string a bow of that size he may 
march against the long-lived Ethiopians with an over- 
whelming army; tiU then, he may thank the gods 
that it has not occurred to the sons of the Ethiopians 
to conquer another land m addition to their own.’ 
Then he gave them the bow, and he took the purple 
robe, and asked what it was and how it was made. 
And when the fish-eaters gave him a true account 
of the purple and the dyeing, he said that the men 
were deceivers and their garments deceptive. When 
he saw the necklace and bracelets, the king laughed, 
Horoi. 7 , 69 Of. QLralDo, p. B02. 
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for lie imagined that they were fetters j their fetters, 
he said, were stronger. Then he mc[Uired about the 
ointment, and when the preparation and use of this 
were explained, he said the same as about the robes. 
The wme he drank and it pleased him greatly, and 
he asked what the king of Persia ate, and what was 
the greatest age to which the Persians lived. They 
replied that he ate bread, and explained the nature 
of wheat ; they also put the greatest age to which the 
Persians lived at eighty years. The king replied that 
he did not wonder that their years were few, inas- 
much as they ate dirt, and they would not live so 
long as they did, if the drink did not strengthen 
them — in that matter the Persians had the advantage. 

O 

Of the Ethiopians most lived to 120 years, and some 
even longer; their food was cooked flesh, and their 
drmk milk. When the envoys returned and Cam- 
byses received their account, he fell into a passion, 
and marched against the Ethiopians without taking 
measures for the supply of provisions or considering 
that he was about to march to the end of the world, 
but like one distraught and out of his mind, he set 
forth on his expedition as soon as he heard the account 
of the fish- eaters. No Persian was able to draw the 
bow of the Ethiopians ; Smerdis alone, the brother 
of CambysBS, was able to draw it two finger-breadths.^ 
Cambyses bade the Grreeks who were with him e. the 
crews of the Greek ships) to remain in Egypt ; but 
the whole of the rest of the army he took with him. 
When he came to Thebes, he sent 50,000 men away 
with orders to enslave the Ammomans and burn the 
oracle of Zeus ; with the rest he marched against the 
Ethiopians. But before the army had traversed a 
fifth part of the way all their provisions were con- 

^ HbidA. 3, 3D 
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snmccl, eihlI not long after oven the beasts of burden 
■were eaten If Cambyses when he saw this had 
given up his intention, and led the army baek, he 
would have shown himself a wise man after his first 
mistake, but he went recklessly onward. So long as 
the soldiers found anything growing on the ground, 
they ate herbs and grass ; but when they came to 
the sand, some of them did a horrid deed ; they drew 
lots for the tenth man and ate him. When Cambyses 
heard of this, he was distressed that the soldiers 
should cat each other, abandoned the war against the 
Ethiopians, marched back, and reached Thebes after 
losing many men. This was the end of the expedition 
against the Ethiopians. But with regard to those 
who were sent against the Ammonians it is only 
known that they reached the city of Oasis where 
the Samians dwell, seven days’ march distant from 
Thebes through the desert ; in the G-reek language 
this place is called the island of the blessed. To this 
place the army came; but beyond this no man knows 
anything except what the Ammonians say. They 
relate that when they marched from the oasis through 
the sand and were about midway between the oasis 
and the Ammonians, and were ea,tmg breakfast, a great 
wind from the south blew up a mass of sand and 
overwhelmed them, and in this way they perished ” 
Diodorus represents Cambyses as making the attempt 
to subjugate the Ethiopians with a great host, in 
which he lost the whole of his army and was in the 
greatest danger^ 

If the legend of the Greeks of the fortunes of 
Psammenitus after his defeat exhibits analogous traits 
to the legend, also Greek, of the fate of Croesus 
■ after his capture, the account given by Herodotus 
I Horoi 3, 17—26, Diod. 3, 1. 
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□f tliB march of CamhysBS against the long-lived 
Ethiopians rsminda us of his account of the march 
of Cyrus against ths Massagetse. In both cases 
the aim is directed against unknown foreign nations, 
against whom there is no reason to make war ; in 
both cases good sense, moderation, wisdom, and love 
of peace are found in the chief of the barbarians ; 
in both envoys are sent under false pretences ; in 
both the conversation on either side is accurately 
known. In the first case it is a foolish resolution 
which brings ruin, in the second it is the vexation 
of CambysBS at the answer of the Ethiopians, and 
the inability to draw the bow, which causes hiTn to 
lead his army without any hesitation into destruction. 
Along with other indications, the test of the bow 
here, like the bottle in the other legend, points to a 
poetical source. 

We have seen that the ancient Pharaohs, the 
Sesurtesen and Amenemha, Tuthmosis and Ameno- 
phis, and after them S ethos and Earns es II., had 
extended . the dominion of Egypt up the Nile to 
Semne and Cumne, and subseq^uently to Mount 
Barkal The Egyptian language, worship, and art 
spread in this direction, and with the decline of the 
Egyptian power after the time of the Eamcssids 
(from the year 1100b c.), an independent state grew 
up, the metropolis of which was Napata, near the 
modern Meravi, on Mount Barkal. The princes of 
this state in their turn, from king Pianchi onwards, 
had forced their way down the Nile.^ Sabakon, 
Sebichos, and Tirhaka had governed Napata and 
After Sabakon had come into conflict with 
the Assyrians at Eaphia in Syria (720 b.d), and 
Tirhaka at Altaku (701 b.o.), Tirhaka succumbed 

1 YdI m 63 ff 159 
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in tliB year 672 b.o. to ths arms of EsarHadion. 
Rsp sated attempts of Tirhaka and his son Ur damans 
upon Egypt were wrecked j Eaarhaddon calls himself 
king of Miluhhi and Gush. Assurbampal boasts that 
he pursued Urdamane as far as the land of Gush. 
But the kingdom of Napata, which the inscriptions 
of Sargon, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon and Aasur- 
banipal call Miluhhi (Meroe^) — in the inscriptions 
on Mount Barkal we find the names Meru and 
Merua — continued to exist, and maintained itself 
against the restoration of Egyptian power under 
Psammetichus and his successors. We cannot doubt 
that Gambyses wished to penetrate up the Nile at 
least as far as the army of the Assyrians, that he 
felt it necessary to secure his dominion in Egypt 
against attacks from Napata, and to extend his do- 
minion as far up the Nile as the army of the old 
Pharaohs had reached. That the prince, who, as we 
saw, made the most careful preparations for the 
campoign against Egypt, should have thrown himself 
foolishly and recklessly into this undertaking, as 
Herodotus represents, is incredible, and the statement 
must be attributed to special tendencies m the sources 
used by the historian. So far as Meroe, Herodotus 
tells us from information collected at Elephantine 
on the southern border of Egypt, the way lay up 
and on the Nile, Fust there were four days' journey 
from Elephantine (against the stream), then forty 
days’ march along the river, since the rocks made 
navigation impossible, and then after twelve days' 
voyage the great city of Meroe was reached, the 

1 Th0 namQ MiIhIiTti is Boysrtlieloss us a i so oftan. m tho mscnptiDii 
of tliD kings, ani in flUDk closo connaation -witli Egypt, tkat the 
kingdom of Napata may maroly Tio meant Aasurkanipol tells ns that 
his hrothor sailuood into rehelhou “the princes of Miluhhi whom ha 
Buhjngatoi." Vol. III. 170. 
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mstropolis of tlis rest of the Ethiopians. The cListance 
to the place where the Egyptians lived who had 
emigrated under Psammetichus (III. 307) was not 
less than the distance from Elephantine to Meroe, 
and it was a long journey for them to the long-lived 
Ethiopians. The total of 56 days’ journey from the 
way from Elephantine to Meroe upon or along the 
hlile points to a place much higher up the river than 
Napata. The new Meroe is meant, which the princes 
of Napata, receding before the Persians, had founded 
before the time of Herodotus.^ Herodotus’ statements 
that the Ethiopians worshipped Zeus and Dionysus 
alone among the gods, and worshipped them very 
zealously, that there was an oracle of Zeus in their 
country, and that it was only by its command that 
they went to war, are completely established by the 
monuments of Napata. They show that the worship 
of Ammon, the god of Thebes and upper Egypt, and 
that of Osins whom the G-reeks, as we know, com- 
pared with their Dionysus, were zealously prosecuted. 
From inscriptions and intelligence of other kinds 
we have also ample mformation of the influence of 
the priests, and the importance of the oracle in 
the kingdom of Napata The fame of the priesthood 
at Hapata may be the basis of the pious Ethiopians ” 
of Homer , the same piety, though further removed, 

^ HgidiI 2,20, Strabo, p 786 HaroiotuB’ stataniQiita, liko tboaa of 
tba liter autkontiaa from Eratostbanas to Strabo and Plmy, bavQ tba 
BeBond, mora soiitliDm, Mai Da in via'w, tba ruins of "wbiob wara found 
at Bagerauiab, aboye tbo moutb of tba Atbara, soma 160 nnlas as 
tba urowfliaa to tba aoutb of Napata Tboy dasonba tbia Maroa as 
situated on an island, baeausa tbe Atbara was ragarded as an arm of 
tba Nila Tba nuns at Bogarauiab are lass important and artistio 
tban tbqsB of Napata, tba bieroglypbics aro of anobber kind As tbe 
Persians maintainad tbair bold on Napata, a naw matropobs of tba 
Ethiopian kingdom obyiously gro-w up at this plaoa after tbo timaa 
of Oambysas and Darius, wbiBb adopted tba name Etnd oiyilization of 
tbo old 
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is shown m Herodotus" narrative of the long-lived 
Ethiopians. 

When Camhyses, so Straho tells us, had mads him- 
self master of Egypt, he advanced to Meroe (Napata), 
and it IS said that he gave the name to the city in 
honour of his wife, or his sister, as others say, who 
was buried there. Diodorus indeed tells us that 
Camhyses founded the famous city of Meroe, and 
gave it the name of Meroe after his mother.^ Jose- 
phus also observes that Camhyses changed the name 
of the royal city of the Ethiopians and called it 
Meroe.® However unfounded may be the assertion 
that the name of Meroe proceeded from Camhyses — 
for we find it used two centuries previously by the 
Assyrians — ^it is c[uite clear from these statements that 
Camhyses did advance as far as the old metropolis 
of the Ethiopians and brought it into his power ; that 
he conq^uered and maintained the kingdom of Napata. 
Indeed Herodotus tells us elsewhere himself that he 
advanced far beyond Napata to the south. "'In his 
campaign against the long-lived Ethiopians,” we are 
told m this passage, “ Camhyses subjugated the Ethi- 
opians who dwell around the sacred Nysa, and hold 
festivals in honour of Dionysus.” The position of the 
mythical Nysa, we cannot, it is true, define more 
precisely than that a Homeric hymn puts it above 
the fountains of the Nile,® and Herodotus himself 
places it above Egypt in Ethiopia but inasmuch as 
these Ethiopians of Nysa wore leopard and lion skins, 
according to Herodotus, and were armed with clubs; 
as their arrow-heads were made of sharp stones, and 
their lances of the horns of antelopes , as they painted 
themselves half red and half white in battle as they 

1 Stiabp, p Y90, Diod 1, 33 ® “Antici” 2, lO 

8 ‘'Hymn," 2Q, 9. “Hymn” 2, 146. ^ '‘Ilymn ” 7, 69. 
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licid to pay to ths Persians every third year two 
hundred logs of ebony, twenty large tusks of ele- 
phants, five boys, and two choenixes of unrefined 
gold,^ Cambyses must have penetrated into the land 
of the negroes, the zone of ebony and the elephant. 
On the middle course of the Nile m Nubia, and above 
Napata, there were tribes akin to the Egyptians; the 
land of the negroes began about the union of the 
White and Blue Nile. The monuments of Egypt 
comprise both populations under the name Cush, the 
name of the land of the south, and they exhibit these 
southern nations as partly red and partly black. The 
Greeks call the red and black inhabitants of the land 
of the south, Ethiopians. According to the state- 
ments of Artemidorus of Ephesus and of Agathar- 
chides, which have been preserved by Strabo and 
Diodorus, the land of the elephant-hunters and 
ostrich- eateis, who fought with the Ethiopians, men 
armed with the horns of the antelope, began south 
of the confluence of the Atbara and Bahr-el-Azrek 
or Blue River, and the Nile.^ At the present time 
the legion of the ebony-woods and elephants begins 
in the marsh at the foot of the Abyssinian Alps ; 
elephants are not found elsewhere except in some 
more northern regions on the Red Sea ; and that the 
Ethiopians did not acq^uire the elephants’ tusks in the 
way of trade is proved by the small amount of gold 
which they had to pay as tribute. As we find m the 
reliefs of Persepolis and Naksh-i- Rustem, among the 
nations of the Persian kingdom, certain figures which 
are marked out as negroes by their short, curly hair, 
their snub nose, their bare breast and the animal’s skin 
on the shoulders , as the Ethiopians of Nysa and their 
neighbours served, according to Herodotus, in the 
^ '■ Hymn.” a, 97 ® Dioil. 3, 26, 33 , Strabo, p. 772 
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army of Xeixas, and paid the tribute mentioned, as 
Herodotus expressly tells us, even in his day, the 
march of Camhyses must have penetrated beyond the 
mouth of the Atbara, and Napata must have been 
permanently maintained, otherwise such distant tribes 
would not have furnished contingents in war fifty 
years later, and their tribute would have come to an 
end long before Herodotus. 

Hence Cambyses did not, as the account of Hero- 
dotus represents, return to Egypt from the upper 
Nile without success On the contrary, he penetrated 
much further than the Assyrians, and his campaign 
had niore lasting results than the conq^uests of 
Tuthmosis III. and Earns es 11. on the upper Nile. 
The account given by Herodotus of the distress into 
which the army fell, the statement that the soldiers 
ate each other (which is also told of the expedition 
of Cyrus to the Indus), and that the retreat to Egypt 
was thus brought about, is hardly compatible with 
such results and so firmly- established a supremacy. 
Yet we may suppose that Cambyses wished to pene- 
trate even further than the junction of the White 
and Blue Nile, and there fell into difficulties. But 
it is probable tliat q^uite another incident lies at the 
base of the legend of the distress of Cambyses “in 
the sand ” At Premnis on the Nile, Pliny mentions 
“the market of Cambyses;” in Ptolemy the same 
place IS called “the Magazine of Cambyses.” Strabo, 
when narrating the campaign which Petronius took 
in the year 24 B.O. against Napata, tells us, “that 
after Petronius had taken Pselchis (140 miles above 
Elephantine) he came to Premnis (150 miles further 
up the Nile, below Abu Simbel and the falls of Wadi 
Haifa), “ after he had marched through the sand-heaps 
in which the army of Cambyses was buned by a 

IL 2 
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sulIlIbii Wind” TIlus, five Tiundred years after the 
campaign of CambyaeSj the tradition was in existence, 
that bis army bad been bnriei there. Hence when 
Napata bad been cDm^uered, and tbe negro stems 
subjugated, when Mount Barkal and tbe falls of Wadi 
Haifa were already behind the army on the return 
journey, it was overtaken by a sand-storm in the 
neighbourhood of Egypt, and a part of the army, 
though not the whole, was buried.^ 

Herodotus told us above that Cambyses in his 
march against the Ethiopians sent a section of his 
army against the Ammonians, to reduce them to 
slavery, and burn the oracle of Ammon there. Dio- 
dorus repeats the statement of Herodotus almost iii 
the same words. Justin observes, that Cambyses 
had sent an army for the conquest of the famous 
temple of Ammon, but it was overwhelmed . by a 
storm and masses of sand. Herodotus’ narrative of 
this campaign cannot have arisen from the source 
from which he took the striking traits of his account 
of the march against the long-lived Ethiopians. Had 
this treated of the march against the Ammonians 
it would have given some account of the issue 
of it ; but Herodotus expressly tells us that only 
the Ammonians could give an account of this His 
authority therefore was a Groek-Egyptiau tradition. 
The Ammonians inhabited the oasis of Sivah, which 
lies in the desert to the west of Egypt the worship 
of Ammon was carried there by Egyptian settlers 
and Eg3q)tian influence^ We cannot doubt tliat 
Cambyses, after Cyrene and the tribes of the Libyans 
between Egypt and Cyrene had submitted, sent a 
part of his army to obtain possession of this oasis. 
The oasis of Ammon was well adapted to keep the 
‘ Pliii “H N." 6, 33, Strato, p 822. ® Horod 2, 42. 
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Libyans of the coast as well as the Cyrenaeans in 
subjectionj and was at the same time an important 
station for trade, and a desirable point of support 
for further undertakings in the West The command 
to enslave the inhabitants of the oasis and burn 
the temple, is part of the conception which represents 
Cambyses as setting out agamst the Ethiopians m 
a moment of reckless passion. According to Hero- 
dotus, the expedition to Sivah came in seven days 
after leaving Thebes to '^the Island of the Blest,” i e. 
to the oasis El Charigeh, which as a fact is seven 
good days’ march from Thebes in the desert^ Eiom 
this point the army had to proceed about 500 miles ; 
at present the caravans go northward from El 
Charigeh, then to the west from the oasis of Hasr, 
to Sivah What happened to the army on one of 
these routes, no one, Herodotus says, can tell , the 
Ammoniaiis declared that it was buried half way 
between El Charigeh and Sivah. 

It would be rash to connect the heaps of bones 
which a traveller in our times saw m the neighbour- 
hood of the oasis of Kasr with the destruction of 
the army of Cambyses,® and it is surprising that the 
Persians took the longer route from Thebes, when 
the shorter route which led from Memphis to Sivah 
was already freq^uented. Alexander of Macedon, in 
order to reach the Ammomans, marched from the 
Mareotic Lake along the coast westward to Parae- 
tonium, then ho turned directly to the south, and 
in eight marches reached the oasis. A modern 
traveller reached it in fifteen days from Fayum, in 
1809, and the troops of Mahomet All who subjugated 

1 PattliBy, "Dio Oaso doa Jupiter Ammon, Albli Borl Akai." 1BB2, 
a. 15D ff. 

“ Belzoni, “Narratiyo,” p 398 
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Sivali in 1820 to Egypt (2000 msn and 500 camels 
■with water) reached it in fourteen days. Most re- 
markable of all is the fact, that both campaigns of 
CambysBS were overtaken by the same disaster. The 
direction taken by each does not allow us to connect 
the two j the route to Sivah could not be past 
Pselchis* and Premnis. Yet neither one nor the 
other disaster is m itself incredible, though 50,000 
men cannot have perished. Some 70 years ago a 
caravan of about 2000 souls was buried in a sand- 
storm on the road from Darfur to Egypt. ^ But 
even if the division which was despatched against 
the oasis of Ammon succumbed to the storms 
of the desert, Cambyses maintained the oasis El 
Changeh, which Herodotus calls the city Oasis and 
the Island of the Blessed. The magnificent remains 
of a temple which Darius the son of Hystaspes caused 
to be erected there to the god of the oasis, the ram- 
headed Ammon, prove that the oasis was conquered 
and held by Cambyses ^ 

Like the undertaking against the Ammonians, the 
intention of Cambyses to send the fleet against 
Carthage was evidence of his plan of extending his 
power to the west, and achieving in Africa what his 
father had done in Asia Herodotus gives the ac- 
count of the order commanding the fleet to sail, of 
the refusal of the Phenicians, and the abandonment 
of the project by Cambyses, according to the tradition 
of the Creeks, who together with the Phenicians 
made up the fleet of Cambyses and the Creeks in 
Egypt There is no reason to doubt the statement. 
By the submission of the Cyrenaeans and Barcaeans 
Cambyses became the neighbour of Carthage, which 

Extter, “ ErLlkToniiB,” 2, 1, 397. 

® Lepaiiia, '‘Tmuthis, Z. Aagypt. Spraclio,” 1874, a. 7G JI. 
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had lately unit eel the Phenician colonies of West 
Africa under her leadership and was eager to oppose 
the advance of the Grreeks in the west of the Medi- 
terraneaUj the settlement of their colonies to the west 
of the great Syrtis, and their progress in Sardinia, 
Corsica, and Sicily. If the attempt to advance to the 
desert to the west of El Changeh were already wrecked, 
if CamhySBS had already returned from Napata when 
he commanded the fleet to sail against Carthage, new 
successes covered that disaster as well as the calamity 
of Premnis, and the gain of Carthage was of more 
importance than that of the oasis of Sivah. The old 
Phenicians of the East, in union with the navy of 
the Anatolian cities, was to conguer the new Phoe- 
nicia of the West. The G-reeks no doubt were 
ready, but the Phenicians refused. By injuring their 
colonies in the West they would have rendered the 
greatest service to the rival naval power and trade 
of the Greeks; in Anatolia and on the coasts of 
Sicily they would probably have given a fatal blow 
to their own power by sea. Whether Camhyses saw 
this connection of affairs, and felt that the subjection 
of Carthage would liberate the independent Greeks 
from a dangerous neighbour, and the dependent Greeks 
from a rival in trade, or whether he simply gave way 
to the refusal of the Phenicians, we cannot decide . 
we only know that “ as the fleet of the Phenicians 
refused,” — and it formed the preponderating part of 
the naval force, — ^it was impossible to compel it to go. 



CHAPTER XII. 


THE DEATH OF DAMBYSES. 

“When CambysES rsturiiBiI from TLsbES to MBmpliis/' 
ao Herodotua narrates^ “Apis appsarsd to tbs Egyp- 
tians. Tbsy put on tbeir best clotbss, and mads 
holiday. Cambyses seeing tbis, formed tbe opinion 
that tbsy beld tbe festival bscauss misfortune bad 
happened to him. He summoned tbs governors of 
Memphis, and when they came into bis presence 
asked them why tbe Egyptians bad done nothing of 
this kind when be bad been in Memphis before, but 
only now that be bad lost tbe greater part of bis 
army. They replied that their god bad appeared 
to them, who for a long time bad been wont to 
appear, and when be appeared all the Egyptians were 
delighted. When Cambyses beard this be said that 
they bed, and punished them with death. He then 
sent for tbe priests, and when they said the same, be 
said that be would soon ascertain whether a tame 
deity bad appeared to tbe Egyptians, and commanded 
them to brmg out Apis. Apis was brought out, and 
Cambyses mad as be was drew bis sword. He meant 
to stab Apis in tbe belly, but be bit the thigh and 
said with a laugh to the priests ■ ' Wretches, are these 
creatures gods, which have flesh and blood, and feel 
mon ? Such a god is worthy of the Egyptians. But 
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you shall not mock me for nothing.’ He gave com- 
manil to scourge the priests and slay every Egyptian 
who was found, making holiday. In this way the 
festival came to an end , the priests were punished, 
the Apis died in the temple of the wound in his thigh, 
and the priests buried him secretly unknown to 
Cambyses,^ But the king remained in Memphis 
and raged against the Egyptians, the allies, and the 
Persians. He caused the old sepulchres to be opened 
and looked at the corpses , he went into the temple 
of Hephaestus (Ptah, L 43 ), and desecrated the 
image of the god in various ways. He also entered 
the temple of the Cabiri (belonging to the Phemcians 
at Memphis, III. 310 ), which none but the i^riests 
may enter, and outraged the images and burned 
them.”^ Diodorus observes that Cambyses, as was 
said, took away the Golden Zone in the Eamesseumj 
which measured 365 cubits, one for each day m the 
year, and was a cubit thick.® Justin teUs us q[uite 
generally that Cambyses, enraged at the superstition 
of the Egyptians, gave orders for the destruction of 
the temples of Apis and the other gods * 

In the narrative of Herodotus the best reason given 
for the wounding of Apis is the vexation of the king 
at the failure of his campaigns against the Ethiopians 
and Ammonians, and the refusal of the Phemcians j 
and the belief that the festival of Apia was merely an 
excuse for making merry over the blows which had 
fallen upon him. If Cambyses tells the priests, who 
exhibit Apia to him as a god who has recently 
appeared to them, that “they bed,” it was very diffi- 
cult for a worshipper of Auramazda to believe that 
a young bull was a god, and the highest god, and 

1 Jlsrorl 3, 27 — 30 ^ HctdiI 3, 37 

® Vul I. I7d Dioi. 1, 49 * Justia, 1, B. 
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tlie “1ib” witli which CambysBS chargBs them, seema 
to be an accurate trait correaponcling to the conceptiona 
of tliB Avesta about the “lying gods,” and to the 
Zoroastnan respect for the truth There could hardly 
be a more strongly-marked contrast than between the 
worship of Auramazda, the creator of heaven and 
earth, and surrounded by the light spirits of the sky, 
m which no images were allowed, and the rites of 
the Egyptians, their worship of numerous images of 
the most extraordinary form in splendid temples, their 
adoration of the sacred animals, in which these deities 
appeared, and were thought to he present, — between 
their anxious care for the preservation of the corpse, 
and the eagerness of the Iranians to remove the im- 
pure remains of man. Camhyses might in all honesty 
believe that he was in contact with a stupid worship 
of idols, a senseless adoration of calves, crocodiles, 
and serpents, and a nation of “liars.” 

But if he held such opinions, he did not act on 
them. If he had outraged the worship of Egypt in 
the manner represented by the legends of the Egyp- 
tians in Herodotus and Justin, the country could 
hardly have remained at rest after his death, when 
almost all the other lands rebelled against the Per- 
sians. Egyptian inscriptions prove that under Cam- 
byses there was no sort of religious persecution, but 
quite the reverse. In the tombs of the Apis, on the 
plateau of Memphis, on the vestibule of the new 
gallery which Psammetichus had caused to he hollowed 
out for them, when the old gallery of Ramses II. 
was filled, we see on a ■ pillar Cambyses adoring 
the Apis, The inscription tells us ; “ In the year 

four, in the month Epiphi, in the reign of Camhyses 
(Kambathet), the immortal, the god was brought hero 
for the burial which the kmg ordained for him. A 
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aBCDnd Apis, the successor of that which was "buried, 
was born, as the inscription of the Apis tombs tells us, 
on the 2Bth Tybi, m the fifth year of the reign of 
CambysBS.^ Inscriptions found on the statue of an 
Egyptian, Uzahorsun (at present in the Vatican), tell 
us that he had been a magistrate under Amasis and 
Psammenitus (Psamtik IIL), and afterwards under 
CambysBS and Darius. ‘ When the great prince, the 
lord of the world, Kambathet,’^ so we are told in these, 
‘marched against Egypt, all the nations of the earth 
were with hiin.^ He became lord of the whole land, 
and settled therein. He was the great lord of Egypt, 
the great prince of the whole world, the king of 
upper and lower Egypt, Ra-mesut ( i. e. Ra born 
again And his holiness conferred on me the dig- 
nity of a counsellor and overseer of the royal gates, 
and commanded that I should ever be where he was 
I brought a complaint before his holiness touching 
the people who were in the temple of Neith, that they 
might be driven out, that the temple might be puri- 
fied and clean as before. His holiness commanded 
the temple to be purified, and the sacred gifts to be 
brought as before to Neith, the great mother of the 
great gods who dwell in Sais. And his holiness com- 
manded to celebrate all the great and little festivals, as 
had been done before This his holiness did because he 
had commanded me to announce to him the greatness 
of Sais, which is the city of all the gods, who are there 
enthroned on their seats for ever. When the king 

1 The raailiiig '‘year 4" m the first is Donfirmad by “year 5” m 
tbo BBCDni mBonptiaii Lapams (“ Monatsbanebte Bari Akai ” 1S54, s 
224, 495) baa examiued tbe dilficultiBB wbicb anse regarding tba tune 
□f Oambysoa’ campaign against Egypt, from tba Bontradiction batwean 
tboBQ datsB and tba statamonts of tba G-reaks. 

® Tba inscriptions also give tba namo Oambyseain tba form Kombuza, 

® LopBiuB, “Z. Aogypt. Spr.” 1874, b, 7B. 
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□f Upper and lower Egypt came to Sais, 1 ib enters cl 
himself into the temple of Neith He visited the 
sacred place of her holiness the goddess, as every king 
had done. His holiness did this on the information 
which he had received of the greatness of her holiness, 
who is the mother of the sun himself. His holiness 
performed all the rites in the temple of Neith He 
offered a libation of the lord of Eternity (Osms) in 
the inner chamber of the temple of Neith, as all 
kings had done before him On the command of 
his holiness, the worship of Neith, the great mother 
□f the gods, was re-established in all its completeness 
for ever. I have provided the sacred worship of 
Neith, the lady of Sais, with all good things, as a good 
servant does for his master. I have re-established 
the priests in their office, and on the command of the 
king have given them rich possessions to be their 
own for ever I have erected a good sepulchre for 
him who was without a coffin. I was a good citizen of 
my city. I have caused its children to live. I have 
set up all their houses ; I have shown them every 
kindness as a father for his son. I have rescued their 
population, when disaster fell upon their canton, 
at a time when there was great calamity in all 
the land. Never did such calamity fall upon their 
land before.” ^ 

This inscription, like those on the Apia tombs, 
proves that Cambyses in Egypt, hke his father in 
Babylon, wished to take the place of the old princes 
of the land, and did take it; and that he bore the 
titles of the ancient Pharaohs, and that a regal-name 
Ea-mesut was added to his name, as was the custom 

1 Db Eoug6, Eqtud AroliBDl ’’ 8, 37 fE. , Biugscli, " Hist i’ Egypt,” 
p 2B7, 2S9 In the “ History of Egypt," Brugaoli raais UzaliDiBupms 
for Uzaliorann 
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with his preilecBSSors He undertook the proteGtion of 
the ancient gods of the land; he allowed Egyptians^ 
servants of the old king’s, to come into his immediate 
service, he listened to their advice; heard their 
complaints about the outrages done to the temple, 
which could hardly have been avoided in the occupa- 
tion (p 147), and removed the cause; restored the 
priests to the enjoyment of their incomes; showed 
respect to their religion, and allowed it to continue 
without restriction However great we suppose the 
care to he which the Egyptian inscriptions take to 
say no evil of the Persian king, whatever weight we 
ascribe to the fact that after the Persians had once 
become their masters, the priests followed the tradi- 
tional custom in denoting the kings of the Persians 
by the titles of their Phaiaoha , whatever importance 
we allow to the fact that the priests were closely 
interested in representing religious affairs as unaltered 
even after the change in the rulers, and however 
much we deduct from their formal style on the score 
of these considerations — it still remains an established 
fact, fcom these inscriptions, that Cambyses did not 
oppress the Egyptians or their religion. The purifi- 
cation of one of the largest and most sacred templea 
111 Egypt, the restoration of the priesthood and the 
worship at the temple, could not have been ascribed , 
to Cambyses if the opposite was known to be the 
case. On the other hand, the narrative of Uzahorsun 
presents us with the natural course of affairs. If he 
speaks of a great calamity such as had never before 
fallen on the district of Sais and the whole land, this 
refers to the conciuest of Egypt by the Persians, since 
he claims the merit of having rescued the population 
at Sais in tins calamity. We saw above, from the 
narrative of Hcrotlotus, that Cainhyaes went to Sais, 
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afCBi’ bliD capture of Mempliia Tke inscriptions show 
that tliB priests had been driven from the tBmple of 
NBitli, that ths soldiers were q^uartered in it, that 
saenficB and worship came to an end But it also 
teaches us that Carabyses removed these evils Whether 
he felt himself called upon to offer gifts in the temple 
of Neith and pour libations, or whether the priests 
when restored to possession of the temple propcity did 
this on his behalf, is indifferent; the inscription and 
Herodotus tell us that he entered the temple in 
person. Of the two Apis-bulls which the inscriptions 
mention as belonging to the reign of Cambyses, the 
first, which was buried in Epiphi of the fourth year 
of Cambyses, may have been that which the king is 
said to have wounded after his return from Napata. 
But Herodotus observes that the priests buried this 
Apis “secretly’' This is contradicted by the sepul- 
chral pillar, inasmuch as Cambyses causes a place to 
be prepared for the burial of this Apis, and we have 
a picture of Cambyses in adoration before this Apis. 
The hypothesis, which we might frame, that the priests 
have given themselves the satisfaction of representing 
Cambyses as entreating the pardon of the god whom 
he had slain in a holy place, little visited by the 
Persians, would be very artificial and insufficient to 
account for this glaring contradiction. 

Hence we have to correct in some very essential 
points the G-reek-Egyptian tradition of Cambyses. 
Though the Egyptians might attempt, as we saw, to 
change Cambyses into the grandson of their own 
Pharaoh Hophra, the people could hardly fail to 
attribute evil deeds and crimes to the man who had 
deprived their land of its independence, who had 
caused them painfully to feel the loss of their pride, 
the antiquity and the monuments of their history, their 
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wisLlum and art, a loss wMch they felt dsBply as tteir 
repeated and stubborn rebellions show. But Hero- 
dotus would be the more ready to give credence to 
the narrative of the Egyptians of the wounding of 
Apis, because it explained the miserable death of 
Cambyses as the just punishment for this crime. 
Besides there were narratives of the Persians, which 
tended to impress on Cambyses the traits which he 
bears in Herodotus. 

“Smerdis, the brother of Cambyses,” so Herodotus 
further narrates, was with him in Egypt. Cambyses 
sent him back out of jealousy, because he was able 
to draw the bow of the Ethiopians further than all the 
rest of the Persians. When Smerdis had returned 
to Persia, Cambyses saw in a dream a messenger 
from Persia, who told him, that his brother sat up 
on the throne and that his head touched heaven 
He was afraid that his brother would slay him and 
■cake possession of the kingdom, hence he sent 
Prexaspes the Persian m whom he had most con- 
fidence to Persia to put him to death. Prexaspes 
went to Susa, and slew Smerdis as some say, while 
hunting with him, but according to others, by taking 
'\^^m out on the Bed Sea (the Persian Grulf) and 
throwmg him into the water. This was 'the first 
evil deed which Cambyses committed immediately 
after his crime against Apis The second he com- 
mitted against his own sister, by the same father 
and mother («. e. against the youngest of the three 
daughters whom Cassandane bore to Gyrus; her 
name has not come down to us with certainty). 
He was seized with a passion for one of his sisters, 
and desired to have her to wife , but as he saw that 
this was unusual, for up to this time the Persians 
had not taken sisters to wife, he asked the royal 
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judges (p 105) whetlier there was any law which 
stood in the way of his wish to marry his sister. 
The judges made a reply which was both just and 
safe ; they could find no law which bade the brother 
marry the sister, but they had found a law which 
allowed the king of the Persians to do as he pleased. 
Then Cambyses married the sister whom he loved, 
and after this a second younger sister The latter 
followed him to Egypt Here she witnessed, together 
with Cambyses, a young lion fighting against a young 
dog, and when the dog was being beaten, its brother 
broke its chain and came to its aid, and the two 
together got the better of the lion Cambyses was 
delighted at the sight, but his sister wept. When 
Cambyses perceived this he asked the cause of her 
tears , she replied that she wept because she thought 
of Smerdis when she saw the brother running to help 
the brother, and knew that no one would come to 
help him (Cambyses). Por this speech, the Grreeks 
say, Cambyses put his sister to death. The Egyptian 
account is that at table she took a lettuce, stripped 
off the leaves and asked Cambyses whether it looked 
better when bare or when full of leaves, and when he 
replied that it looked better when full of leaves, she 
retorted ■ ‘ And yet you have made it bare by deso- 
lating the house of Cyrus ’ In a rage Cambyses gave 
her a kick, and as she was pregnant, she miscarried 
and died Such was the fury of Cambyses against his 
own family, and he was guilty of similar acts against 
the Persians He asked those Persians who sat with 
him and Croesus what sort of a man he appeared to 
be in comparison with his father. They replied that 
he was greater than his father; for he possessed all 
that Cyrus had possessed, and Egypt and the sea in 
addition. This answer did not please Croesus, who 
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said . ‘ 0 SDH of Cyrus, to ms thou seemest not to 
be equal to thy father, for thou hast not a son to 
leave behind thee such as he left in thee ’ , and when 
he heard this Cambyses was pleased and praised the 
answer of Croesus. He is said once to have asked 
Prexaspcs whom he most honoured, and who car- 
ried m messages to him — ^his son was cup-bearer to 
Cambyses, an office of no slight honour — What do the 
Persians think and say of me'^ Prexaspes replied: 

‘ 0 Sire, in all other things th ey praise thee greatly, 
but they say thou art too much given to wine.’ Cam- 
byses answered in displeasure- ‘So the Persians now 
say that owing to wine I am mad and not in my 
right mind , their previous answer was untrue.’ He 
remerabered that they had called him greater than 
Cyrus, and said to Prexaspes ‘ See now for yourself 
whether the Persians speak the truth, or whether 
they tell foolish tales There is your son in the 
portico ; if I hit him in the heart it is clear that the 
Persians are wrong in what they say. But if I miss 
they are right and T am not m my senses.’ The king 
drew the bow, hit the youth, ordered the body to 
be opened and the wound to be examined. When 
it was found that the arrow was in the heart he 
laughed, and in great delight said to the father : ‘Now 
I have proved to you, Prexaspes, that I am not mad, 
but that the Persians are out of their senses. Tell 
me now, did you ever see such an archer ’ As Prex- 
aspes saw that he was not m his right mind, and 
was afraid for himself, he rephed . ‘T believe that 
Grod himself could not shoot so well.’ On another 
occasion he caused twelve of the leading Persians 
for some trifling cause to be buried alive, head 
downwards. Then Croesus felt it right to warn him 
with words such as these . ‘ 0 king, do not yield in 
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evBrytliiiig to yontli Eind angsr j rBstiEiiii fliiid bricllB 
thysslf. It IS gaod to look bsloreliand, and prudence 
is wise Thou slayest men of thy own nation without 
good reason and killest youths. If thou persist cst 
in this, beware lest the Persians fall from thee Thy 
father Cyrus charged and bade me many times to 
warn thee and counsel thee for good ’ Cambyscs 
answered. ‘Dost thou venture to advise me, who 
hast governed thine own land so well, and advised 
my father to cross the A.raxBS against the Maasagetoe, 
when they were willing to come over the river? A 
bad ruler of your country, you have brought yourself 
to destruction, and Cyrus also who followed your 
advice: you shall not escape me, I have long been 
seeking for an excuse to take you. He seized his 
bow in order to shoot him, but Creesus escaped and 
ran out. As he could not shoot him, he ordered 
his servants to seize him and put him to death. The 
servants, who knew his manner, hid Croesus ; if 0am- 
bysBS changed his mood and asked for Croesus they 
intended to bring him and receive presents, but if 
not, they would put him to death. Not long after 
Cambyses asked for Croesus, and the servants said 
that he was alive. Then Cambyses said he was glad 
that Croesus Was alive ; but those who had preserved 
him should not escape, but die ; and this sentence he 
executed ” 

“ While Cambyses was passing his time in Egypt 
two brothers rose up against him, two Magians, one 
of whom Cambyses had left behind as the overseer of 
his house. This man, whose name was Patizeithes, 
rebeUed when he found that the death of Smerdis was 
concealed, that few Persians knew of it, and the 
majority believed him to be alive. Building on this, 
he intended to make himself master of the throne. 
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Hb had a brother who was very like Smerdis and 
had also the same name. When he had persuaded 
this brother to take his advice m everything, he put 
him on the throne, and sent heralds in every direction, 
even to Egypt, to announce to the army that hence- 
forth they should obey Smerdis the son of Cyrus, and 
not CambysBS. The envoy to Egypt found Cambyses 
and the army at Ecbatana in Syria ; he came forward 
and proclaimed his message. When Cambyses heard 
this, he thought that what was said was true, that 
Prexaspes had betrayed him, and when sent to kill 
Smerdis had not done so He said to Prexaspes • ' Is 
this the way you have earned out my commands ? ' 
But Prexaspes answered : ‘ Sire, it is not true that thy 
brother has rebelled against thee, and no war will 
ever proceed from him I myself, after executing 
your commands, buried him with my own hands. If 
the dead can rise then expect that Astyages the 
Mode will rise again; but if things continue as they 
have hitherto been, no evil will happen to you from 
Smerdis I think that we should send for the herald 
and find out from him by whose order he amiounees 
to us that wo are to obey Smerdis.' This advice 
pleased Cambyses. The heiald was fetched, and 
Prexaspes asked him: ''You say that you come as a 
messenger from Smerdis, the son of Cyrus. If you 
tell us the truth, whether you saw Smerdis when he 
gave these orders, or whether you received them from 
one of his servants, you shall go away uninjured from 
this place.’ The man replied : ‘ Since Cambyses left 
for Egypt I have not seen Smerdis ; the Magian whom 
Cambyses left as overseer of his house gave me these 
commands; he said that Smerdis the son of Cyrus 
bade me make this proclamation to you.' Then 
Cambyses said : ‘ Prexaspes, you like a brave man 
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have done what I commanded, and avoided all blame ; 
but who of the Persians is it that has taken the 
name of Smerdis and revolted against me.’ Prexaspes 
replied ■ ' 0 king, I believe that I understand what has 
happened; the rebels are the Magians, Patizeithos, 
the overseer of the palace, and his brother Smerdis.’ 
Then Cambyses was struck with the truth of the 
speech, and the fulfilment of the dream, and when he 
found that he had killed his brother for no result, he 
Wept and bewailed his misfortune, and determined to 
lead his army with all haste against Susa and the 
Magians. But as he was mounting his horse, the 
button fell from the end of the sheath of his sword, 
and the naked point entered his thigh in the same 
plaee in which he had once stabbed Apis. As he 
believed that the wound was mortal, he asked for the 
name of the city. He was told that it was Ecbaiana. 
It had been previously announced to him at Buto that 
he would die at Ecbatana ; and he believed that he 
would end his days as an old man at Ecbatana in 
Media. But when he heard the name he was brought 
to his senses by the terror of the calamity which 
threatened him from the Magians, and by the wound, 
and said, with clear understanding of the oracle, that 
it was fated for the son of Gyrus to die there. After 
some twenty days he caused the most distinguished 
of the Persians who were with him to be summoned, 
and said : ' Persians, I am brought to such a state 
that I must reveal to you what I have most carefully 
concealed When I was m Egypt I saw in my sleep 
a dream, — would that I had never seen it. It seemed 
to me that a messenger came from home, who an- 
nounced that my brother sat on the royal throne and 
touched heaven with his head. Then I was afraid 
that my brother was taking the throne from me, and 
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I actEcl morB rashly than wisely^ — it is not psrmittBii 
to human naturs to avoid the comina; futurB. I ssnt, 
fool that I was, PrsxaspBS to Susa to slay Smardis. 
Aftsr ths Brims, I fait myself SBBurB; I never believed 
that another would rise up against me after the death 
of Smerdis. Wholly in error concerning that which 
was to come, I have murdered my brother without 
sufficient cause, and am nevertheless deprived of the 
sovereignty It was the rebellion of the Magian 
Smerdis which the demon revealed to me m a dream. 
This deed I have done . be ye assured that Smerdis, 
the son of Cyrus, is no longer alive. The Magian 
whom I left behind as overseer of the palace and 
his brother Smerdis have obtained possession of the 
throne. He who before all others would have averted 
this disgrace from me, is no more ; he has met his 
death by wicked murder at the hands of his nearest 
relation As he is no more, and I am dying, Persians, 
I must tell you what to do after my death And so I 
charge you, calling on the royal gods, all of you, but 
chiefly the AchEemenids, who are here present, not to 
allow the dominion to pass over to the Modes. If 
they obtain it by craft, take it from them by craft ; if 
they maintain it by force, take it away by yet 
stronger force If ye do this, the earth will bring 
forth fruit for you, and your wives will bear children, 
and your floeks will increase, and ye will be free men 
for all time. But if ye do not acquire the sovereignty 
again or attempt to recover it, I pray the gods that 
the opposite may happen to you all, and that every 
Persian may come to such an end as mine.’ When 
Cambyscs had thus spoken he lamented all the deeds 
that he ]iad done, and the Persians rent their gar- 
ments and lamented and cried aloud. When the 
bone had gangrened and the thigh became inflamed. 
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CambysBS, the son of Cyrus died, after he had sat on 
the throne for seven years and four months, without 
leaving behind him son or daughter/’ 

If m the narrative given by Herodotus of the fate 
of Psammemtus and the campaign of Cambyses against 
the Ethiopians we perceived Egyptian and G-reek 
traditions, and along with them a poetical source, 
so in this account of the crimes of Cambyses and his 
death we have obviously Greek-Egyptian legends and 
echoes of Iranian poetry existing side by aide. To 
the first we may trace the wounding of Apia, as 
already observed, and then the explanation of a 
custom which is hinted at in the Avesta, the mar- 
riage with a sister, by the decision of the judges and 
the example of Cambyses, the oracle of Buto, and its 
explanation by the Syrian Ecbatana, the reason for 
the wound in the thigh of Cambyses (the similar 
wound inflicted on Apis), and, as we shall see, the 
warnmg of Croesus. The legends did not trouble 
themselves with the contrailiction that, though they 
represent Cambyses as outraging Osiris- Apis, and 
Ptah, they allow him to ask advice from Egyptian 
gods — a proceeding which is not made more credible 
by the fact that Stephanus of Byzantium identifies 
the Syrian Ecbatana with Bataneia, and oljserves 
that the city of Plamath (Amatha) was also called 
Akmatha, though the invention of the oracle is thus 
made more intelligible.^ Like his countrymen before 
him, Herodotus must have been struck by the contrast 
between the long reign, the achievements and successes 
□f Gyrus, and the short reign and disastrous end of Ids 
son. The Egyptian-Greek tradition explained it by 
the wickedness of Cambyses, and this wickedness is 

1 stophon By?. ’Aypdrava Barava "A/inBa. Cl Y. 307, aiul ynn 
Giitscliimcl, “N Boitrage," b OG 
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tile result of his attack on Apia ; the frenzy of Cam- 
bysea begins immecLiately after this with the murder 
□f his brother. In Herodotus the frenzy begins even 
earlier; the supposed maltreatment of the corpse of 
Amaais must belong to the period immediately after 
the Yictory over the Egyptians, e. to the period 
before the march to the South, and conseq^uently 
Herodotus represents Cambyses as out of hia mind 
when eiitermg on this campaign, and continuing in 
his frenzy till he is compelled to return. The reason 
which he gives for this madness is that Cambyses, 
though Herodotus represents him in another story as 
full of ambitious plans from his youth, was afflicted 
from his birth, as it was said, with a severe disease, 
which some call ^‘the sacred sickness,” and that iu 
great sickness of the body it was not strange that the 
mind also should be affected.^ By the sacred sickness 
the Greeks meant epilepsy, or spasmodic attacks m 
general, which were ascribed to the anger of the gods. 
With complete consistency Herodotus represents the 
madness as going on, till Cambyses is seized with 
anxiety concerning the rebellion of the Magian, and 
finds himself wounded in the thigh With this 
observation he introduces the public confession and 
remorse — the last words of Cambyses. Other Greeks 
explain the crimes of Cambyses in a more natural 
manner. Diodorus is of opinion that he was naturally 
furious and changeful in his moods; the greatness of 
the kingdom made him yet wilder and more proud of 
spirit, and after the capture of Pelusium and Memphis 
he could not bear his prosperity as a man should.® 
The “ Laws ” (of Plato) lay the blame on the education 
of Cambyses. In the field from his youth, surrounded 
by war and danger, Cyrus left the education o*f hia 
1 Heiorl 3, .3, 33. ^ "Excarpt. ia-vivf’p, 61)1 = 10, 13. 
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sons to tbe royal women^ and overlooked tlie fact that 
his children were not brought up and educated in the 
customary Persian manner The women and eunucha 
brought them up as if they needed no control, and, 
while yet mere children, were prosperous and perfect 
men No one was allowed to contradict them; all 
must praise what they said or did , thus they grew 
up luxurious and uncontrolled ; their spirits were 
over-full of ambition When after such adulation 
and uncontrolled freedom they grew up and received 
the kingdom, one slew the other, enraged at his 
eq^ual position, and then, maddened by dimk and 
debauchery, lost the dominion owing to the Modes 
and the so-called eunuch, who despised the foolishness 
of CambysBsd 

It is more difficult to trace the tendencies of the 
poetical source which has become united with the 
legends in the narrative of Piero dotus than to sep- 
arate the legends themselves, and fix the motives 
which have determined the conception and judgment 
of the Greeks about Cambyses. From what other 
source could the vision of Cambyses, the shot into 
the heart of the cup-bearer, have come, or the convers- 
ations of Cambyses with Pr exasp es, or the final words 
of Cambyses ? If these traits are only before us as 
fragments at third or fourth hand, their connection 
with the narrative of the campaign p, gainst the long- 
lived Ethiopians is undeniable (the bow of the Ethiop- 
ians IS the point of connection) And if we call to 
mind that in his last exhortations to his two sons, 
Cyrus calls down blessings on the son who remains 
well disposed to his brother, and imprecates curses 
on the son who is the first to do evil (p 123 ), the 
structure of the poem becomes clear. It founds the 
1 Plato, “Lagg” JI. S91, 694, 695. 
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misfortunB of Cambysss on hia disobedience to his 
father’s command, and exhibits the penalty of dis- 
obedience and crime committed against a brother. 
Smerdis is able to draw the bow of the Ethiopian 
further than Cambyses and all the other . Persians. 
This excites envy and jealousy in his brother, who 
sends Smerdis back to Persia. Then in a dream 
he sees him on the throne, and his head reaches to 
heaven He sends Prexaspes to Persia, who slays 
the son of Cyrus in the chase and buries him with 
his own hand. The instrument of the murder is 
q^uichly overtaken by punishment Plad Cambyses 
slam Prexaspes himself intentionally or in anger, 
it would be conceivable; but the murder of his 
son is unintelligible Only poetical justice could 
execute vengeance for the fact that Prexaspes had 
laid his hand on the son of Cyrus, by representing 
Cambyses as slaying with his own hand, without any 
personal reason whatever, the son of the man who 
by his own command had slain his brother, and who 
is best acquainted with this secret crime, the revel- 
ation of which would rouse the hearts of all the 
Persians against the king As the poem goes on, it 
has in store even heavier penalties for the man who 
has slain the son of Cyrus. But it is not merely the 
murder of the young Prexaspes which belongs to a 
poetical source. The same authority represents Gam- 
byses as becoming more and more deeply involved in 
guilt and crime against his house. When looking on 
at the two dogs which together got the better of 
the lion, his sister reminds him of the death of his 
brother. In Ins rage he ill-treats her and so destroys 
his long-cherished hope of posterity. The house of 
Cyrus is desolate. He has mistrusted Ins brother 
withoub reason — the man whom he has trusted and 
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made the governor of his palace rebels against him ; 
he places hia brother on the throne as the younger 
son of Cyrus, and causes him to be proclaimed as 
ting In despair at such calamities, at the ruin of 
the kingdom of which he is the guilty cause, Cam- 
byses ends his days He pays the penalty of his 
heavy guilt by confessing and lamenting his offence 
before the assembly of the chief Persians, The curse 
of Cyrus is fulfilled If Herodotus gives the account 
of the death of Oambyses after the Grreek-Egyptian 
legend, he is obviously following Iranian poetry in 
the accompanying circumstances and in the speech of 
the dying Cambyses We have Iranian conceptions 
in the answer of Prexaspes: “If the dead can rise, 
your brother will return” , in the saying of Cambyses 
to the Persians . “ If ye strive earnestly to win back 
the dominion, the earth will bring forth fruit, and 
your wives will bear children, and your flocks will 
mcreasB.” Conceptions and ideas of this kind, ex- 
pressed almost in the same words, have met us 
frequently m the Avesta. The close of the speech 
of Cambyses removes the guilt and points to the 
future, for he charges the Persians, and above all the 
Achsemenids, to risk everything that the dominion 
may not again pass to the Medes. If the Persians 
fight bravely with aU the means at their disposal for 
the dominion, all will go wbU with them, if not Cam- 
byses prays the gods that the reverse may happen to 
them; may every Persian die like himself by a most 
miserable death, « e. by suicide, which the doctrines 
of Zarathrustra from their whole tenor must have 
most severely condemned. 

No doubt the Persian epos had to explain the 
contrast in which the reign of Cambyses stood to that 
of Cyrus; no doubt it was a fact that the race of 
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Cyrus caniB to an end in the male line owing to his 
guilt. It was due to him that his reign was followed 
by that of an usurper; that rebellion broke out in 
all quarters, the kingdom became completely disin- 
tegrated, and the establishment of Cyrus seemed 
ruined. The songs of the Persians gave a reason for 
the sudden change in the manner indicated, by the 
murder of the brother and its results But they 
would not have charged Cambyses with madness or 
with any other offences than this combination re- 
quire:!. They would not have forgotten his services 
to Persia; the establishment of the Persian power 
in the Mediterranean, the victory over Egypt, over 
the Ethiopians of Napata, and the negroes. It was 
not these poems which branded his campaign to the 
south as a mad undertakmg, and represented it as 
a failure ; they could not have opposed CrcEsus as 
a wise adviser to Cambyses, or allowed Cambyses to 
speak of the miserable end of Cyrus in the land of 
the Massagetae. If these elements in the narratives of 
Herodotus have not come down from Greek-Egyptian 
tradition, if the warning of Croesus, in the form in 
which we have it, was not attached by him to his 
account of the death of Cambyses, we should have 
to assume that in this case also the Persian poems 
came to Herodotus in their Median counterparts — a 
hypothesis which is excluded by the distinctly aiite- 
Median and Persian traits in the dying speech of 
Cambyses. 

Let us see whether information from other sources 
puts us in a position to establish the actual con- 
nection of affairs free from the admixture of Greek- 
Egyptian tradition and Persian poetry. Ctesiaa treated 
the reign of Cambyses in detail in the twelfth 
book oC his Persian History Of this only a meagre 
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excerpt lias cume down to ns, according to whicli the 
narrative began with the statement that Cambyses, 
in accordance with the last commands of his father, 
handed over Chorasmia, Bactna, Parthia, and Car- 
mama to his brother Tanyoxarkes, as Ctesias calls 
him. Then follows the conquest of Egypt, as given 
above, and. after this we are told “There was a 
Magian of the name of Sphen da dates who had com- 
mitted some fault and been scourged by Tanyoxarkes. 
The Magian went to Oambyses to calumniate his 
brother, saying that his mind was set on evil. As a 
proof of defection he alleged that Tanyoxarkes would 
not come if he were sent for Cambyses bade his 
brother come, but he refused, being occupied with 
other business Then the Magian became more per- 
sistent in his calumnies. Amytis, who saw what 
was the Magian’s object, warned her son Oambyses 
Hot to trust him, Cambyses pretended not to trust 
him, but in reality reposed entire confidence in him. 
When Cambyses bade his brother come for the third 
time, he obeyed. Cambyses embraced him, but was 
none the less determined to put him out of the way ; 
but he was anxious to carry out his design unknown 
to his mother The deed was accomplished. The 
Magian advises the kmg as follows : He was very 
like Tanyoxarkes, the king might give orders that 
his head should be cut off as having accused his 
brother falsely; he would then secretly slay Tany- 
oxaikes, and clothe him (the Magian) in his robes, 
so that he might be taken for him This was done. 
Tanyoxarkes died by drmking bull's blood, and the 
Magian was clothed in his garments and called 
Tanyoxarkes. This was for a long time concealed from 
all except Artasyras the Hyrcanian and the eunuchs 
Bagapatcs and Izabates, who were most intimate with 
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Oambyses ; to them alons Lad Cambyses ventursd 
to mention tbc matter. He caused the Bunucks of 
Tanyoxarkcs and Labyzua, the cLief of tkem, to be 
summonetlj showed them the Magian thus attired, 
and said . Do you believe that this is Tanyoxarkes ^ 
Labyzus was astonished and said What other man 
are we to think that he is ? so greatly did the 
Magian deceive men by hia likeness to Tanyoxarkes. 
The Magian waa now sent to Bactria, and there 
conducted himself in all respects as Tanyoxarkes. 
When five years had gone by Amytis learnt what 
had been done from the eunuch Tibetheus, whom 
the Magian had caused to be beaten. She asked 
Cambysea to give up Spheiidadates, but he refused. 
Then she pronounced her curse, took poison, and died. 
When Cambysea aacrificed, the blood of the sacri- 
ficial animals did not flow. He became dejected, and 
when Boxaiio bore him a boy without a head, he 
was even more out of heart, and the Mamans inter- 
preted the signs to mean that he could leave no 
successor. Ills mother appeared to him in a dream 
and threatened him for the murder, and this made 
him more dejected than ever. When he came to 
Babylon, by way of pastime he chipped a piece 
of wood with a sword, and so hit the muscle of his 
thigh, and died on the eleventh day after, when 
he had reigned eighteen years Before his death 
Artasyras and Bagapates had resolved that the 
Magian should reign; and ho reigned after the death 
of CambysoB.” 

The length of the reign of Cambyses is incorrect, 
as indeed almost all the numbers in Ctesias are wrong. 
It IB also a mistake that in his account Cambyses 
and his brother are the sons of Cyrus and Amytis 
the dan gilt er of Astyages. As we have said, they 
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were the sons of Cyrus and Cassandane, who died 
before Cyrus (V. 384) The object of Ctesias was 
to prove the statements of Herodotus incorrect by 
opposing them witb others. Tbe elevation of Amytis 
to be tbe mother of the brothers, and the part which 
the account of Ctesias ascribes to this supposed 
mother, shows that Ctesias has here followed a 
Median version, in which the daughter of Astyages 
became, not the mother of Cyrus, it is true, but the 
mother of his successor, the ruler of Persia and 
Media, — the same version which, as we have already 
seen, assigns to Amytis the greatest influence on 
Cyrus, and in the present instance on his son Cam- 
byses. Without doubt this version is derived from 
a poetical source, that is proved by a number of 
traits . the calumniation of the brother, the double 
introduction of the scourging, the three-fold sum- 
moning before the limg, the conversation of Cambyaes 
with the eunuch, the three-fold increase of the distress 
of Cambyses, the suicide and curse of Amytis, the 
signs at sacrifice and the abortion, the appearance 
of the dead, which fills up the measure and drives 
Cambyses to death As in the previous case, m this 
form of the poems, it was the Median q^ueen who 
punished Oebares, who incited Cyrus to revolt, for 
this act and for the death of her father, so here she 
visits the ruler of the Persians and Medes for his 
crime Against this view of the account of Ctesias 
it may he urged that the Medes would take the side 
of the Magian more vigorously than that of Amytis, 
for the Magian was apparently a Mede. Herodotus, at 
any rate, once represents Gobryas as calling him 
a Mede.^ Cambyses, it is true, does not call him 
so, but in his last speech merely urges the Persians 
1 Harod 3, 73. 
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not to let tliB Bmpirs revBrt to the Medes, which 
means no more than that the empire is not to go 
hack to the Medes on the extinction of the house of 
Cyrus, when hia kingLlom is being broken up. We 
shall SBC that the usurper was not a Made, and is 
only called a Medc by Herodotus because he wrongly 
thought that all the Magians were exclusively Medes 
(Y. 194). But as the story of Ctesiaa obviously 
goes back to a poetical source, we are not carried 
any furtlier by it in establishing the actual facts of 
the case. 

A third story of the death of Cambyses, that of 
Trogus, IS also retained in an excerpt only. Tt is 
apparently taken from the Persian history of Deinon. 
“ Cambyses added Egypt to the kingdom of his 
father. Enraged at the superstition of the Egyptians, 
he commanded the temples of Apis and the other gods 
to be destroyed. Ho also sent an army to conquer 
the far-famed temple of Ammon, but it was over- 
whelmed by storms of sand. Then in a dream he 
saw his brother as the future king Terrified by this 
vision, he did not hesitate to add the murder of a 
brother to the burning of temples. For this horrible 
service he sent Comotes, a Magian, one of his trusted 
servants. Meantime, his sword coming accidentally 
out of the sheath, he wounded himself deeply in the 
thigh, and died, as a penalty either for the murder of 
his brotlier which he had commanded, or for the 
burning of the temples. When the Magian heard this 
he hastened to commit the crime before the news of 
the death of the king was spread abroad; and when 
he had killed Smerdis, to whom the throne belonged, 
be brought in his brother Oropastes. This brother 
was very like Smerdis in form and feature ; and as no 
one suspected the deception, Oropastes became king 
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instead of Smerclis. The matter was the more secret 
hecausB among the Persians the king lives in retire- 
ment by reason of his majesty.”^ 

DarmSj in his inscriptions on Mount Behistun, has 
left us the authentic though very compressed history 
of CambysBS “ Kambujiya^ the son of Kurus,” he 
tells us, “was of our race, was previously king here. 
This Kambujiya had a brother, Bardiya by name, of 
the same father and mother as Kambujiya. Kam- 
bujiya slew this Bardiya. When Kambujiya had slam 
Bardiya the people did not know that Bardiya was 
dead Then Kambujiya marched against Egypt. When 
Kambujiya marched against Egypt the people became 
rebellious, and the he spread both in Persia and in 
Media and in the other provinces. There was a man, 
a Magian, Gaumata by name; he rose up from 
Pisiyauvada, from mount Arakadris, which is there. 
It was m the month Yiyakhna, on the fourteenth 
day, that he rose up. He lied to the people , I am 
Bardiya, the son of Kurus, the brother of Kambujiya. 
Then the whole kingdom rebelled against Kambujiya ; 
it went over to the other, both Persia and Media and 
the rest of the provinces. He took them for his own ; 
he was king; he seized the empire. In the month 
Garmapada, on the ninth day, it was that he seized 
the dominion. Then Kambujiya died, for he took his 
own life ” ® 

Hence we may establish the true course of events 
in something like the following form Cyrus made a 
certam division of the kingdom ; under the sove- 
reignty of the elder son he assigned to the younger 
Chorasmia, Bactria, Partiua, and Carmania, and thus 

^ Justin. 1, 9 

® So Oppert acDorcliiig to tta Peisian inscription in “Jonraal 
AsiatiiinB,” 4, 17, 3B6, 3BG, and according to the second sorioB 
‘'Records of tlis Past," 7, 90, ' 
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sowsi the gBrm d£ contBiition betwesn the hrothera. 
The y-DiingBr was callei Bardiya. This nam3 sounded 
to the Greek as Berdis, and then it passed into 
Smerdis, as Bagabukhsa becomes Megabyzus.^ If 
Xenophon calls Smerdis Tanaoxares, and Cteaias 
Tanyoxarkes, this can only be an epithet which the 
Persians gave to Smerdis. The old Bactrian tJian- 
varaJcJishath a would mean king of the bow. The 
Persians might give this name to Smerdis^ as their 
poems celebrate him as the best drawer of the bow, 
it was this superiority of Smerdis which, according to 
the poems of the Persians, aroused the jealousy of 
Cambyses The tradition of Iran can tell of the 
three best shots that were ever made ^ — the best was 
made by Arshana, the son of Kava Kavata (V. 37, 
253) ; and king Bahram Gror slays his beloved because 
she does not sufidciently admire his skill with 
the bow 

Bardiya did not accompany his brother to Egypt , 
so that he could not have been sent back from thence. 
On the contrary, Cambyses had conceived a suspicion 
of him even before the campaign to Egypt ; he was 
afraid that his brother in Bactria would make use of 
the distance at which he would be to seize the throne 
in secret, and the more extensive the conquests which 
Cambyses intended to make in Africa the more 
dangerous would the possibility appear to him. Pie 
caused him to be put to death before he set out to 
Egypt tiis death remained a secret. By whom and 
how Bardiya was killed, and how the secret was kept, 
whether by an arrangement such as that described by 


1 Bamya m, tho BaBylonian text. Smortlis, tBo favoiii’itQ of 
Polycralos (Auacioou, fragm. 4, ed Borgt), 'waa no doubt iiinuud aftor 
tlio broiJjLor of OainbysBa 

^ Saobau, “Albuuni,” p. 205; Noldoko, “Taban," s 01, 271 
VDTj. VI. u 
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Gtesias or liy sdihb otlier msans, we cannot iecirle- 
The kingdom, tha Persians, and the princes of tlie 
Persians did not know but that Bardiya was alive 
But the Magian Graumata is aware of the fact. Of 
the writers of the West, Trogus Pompeius alone gives 
the true name of the usurper in the G-reeised form 
of Cometes. As the name is correct in Trogus, the 
name of the brother of Cometes, whom he calls Oro- 
pastes, may also be correct. But the narrative in 
the excerpt in Trogus must be so far altered in 
accordance with the version of Herodotus that Cum- 
byses left Oropastes behind as overseer of the palaces, 
and that he placed hia brother Graumata on the throne. 
In Ctesias the man who suggests the murder becomes 
himself the false Bardiya and the future king The 
inscription of Darius speaks only “of the Magian 
Gaumata,” of “ his leading adherents.” The rebellion 
of Gaumata was not delayed till the death of 0am- 
byses, as Ctesias supposed. It occurred, as the inscrip- 
tion shows, while he was still on the Nile. During 
the absence of Cambyses the lie spread in Persia, 
Media, and the rest of the provinces. The inscription 
mentions the day on which Gaumata rebelled, and the 
place wbera it happened • at Pisiyanvada in mount 
Arakadns this false Bardiya arose. As the position 
of this place and mountain is not defined, as is else- 
where the case in the inscription of Darius, hy tlie 
addition of the name of the country, we may assume 
that it was in Persia that the false Bardiya, as his 
interests and the position of affairs required, came 
forward, and that he first called on the Persians to 
acknowledge him as king and lord of the realm, as 
indeed he must have done if he desired success. The 
inscription does not tell us that Gaumata was a Mode, 
or that the Modes first recognized him as their king ■ 
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it mBiely says . on tlie fourteentli of the month 
Viyakhna [z. e. in the spring of the year 522 b. d.) the 
■whole kingdom rose in rebellion against Cambyses, 
both Persia and Media and the rest of the provinces. 
We shall see below that even after the fall of Gamnata 
it was not Media which gave the sign for rebellion 
against his murderers, but that that country followed 
the example of the Elamites and Babylonians, and 
was led by Uvakbshathra, a man of the race of 
Cyaxares. Eirst Persia, then Media, then the rest of 
the lands recognized the false Bardiya as their king; 
“ he took from Cambyses Persia, Media, and the rest 
of the provinces,^' says the inscription. Then in the 
month of Garmapada [z. e. in July or August) the false 
Bardiya was crowned at Pasargadae (V. 358). That 
Gaumata was recognized as king in Babylonia is not 
only proved by the assertion of Darius, but also by 
two Babylonian tablets, which are dated from the 
20th Elul and 1st Tisri "in the first year of king 
Barziya.’”' On the news of the rebellion Cambyses 


^ Elul and Tisii fall in Septomboi and October Tho la'^t year of 
Oambyaea is 522 B.O AoDoi’iling to Harodotua, Cambyses leigned 
seven years and five months, and the Magianmoro than seven moiitba ; 
ths two make up eight yoars The number of the Persian days of 
tho month are repoated in the Babylonian version of the Bohistun 
insciiption Hence tho Parsians adopted tho year ef the Assyrians 
and Babylonians as well as thou euneifoim writing, but they had 
ludopouient names for ths months Unfertunataly tho names ol ths 
months in tho Babylonian text ars mors frequently destroyed than not, 
BO that wo can only hs certain in giving Kiilev (Novamher-HQ comber) 
as corresponding to the Athnadiya of the Persians, Tohet (Docamher- 
Jannary) to Anamaka, lyar (May-Juna) to Taigarshis Dpiiort 
maintains that wo can also identify the Bahylenian Adar or Voarlar 
(Eahr.-March) with tho Yiyakhna of tho Persians, huh the text is 
uncortaiu in this passaga Einally, we may with tolorahlo cnrtainty 
regard Gl-armapada (i e tho path of heat) as corresponding to July and 
August, to the Tammuz or Ah of tho Bahylonians If Yiyukhna is 
really Adai, the proclamation of tho Magian took place lu Miirch, 522 
n 0., and his coronation in Garmapada (July and August) This 
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makss Aryandes satrap of Egypt^^ and sets out 
against the usurper. On this march, at Ecbatiina 
in Syria, according to Herodotus, « e at Batauea 
or Hamath, or at Babylon, as Gtesias asserts, or on 
the return to Damascus, according to Josephus,^ he 
died 

However dark may be the shadows winch fall on 
the figure of Cambyses, it has received blacker traits 
than truth can confirm in the legends of Greece and 
Egypt, and, to some extent, m the poems of Media 
and Persia. We have mentioned the story which 
ascribes to him ambitious plans m his boyish years ; 
in the estimate which the Persians form of him 
accordmg to their poems it is only his love of wine 
which IS reprobated More important is the judg- 
ment which the Persians really passed on Oambyses ; 
Herodotus tells us they called Cyrus the father, 
but Cambyses, because he was severe and ambitious, 
they called the master® From this sentence — from 
despotic seventy and violence, whatever may have 
been the degree in which they were present — it is a 
long way to the picture of the frantic tyrant which 
Herodotus has sketched on the basis of these legends 
and poems What we know by credible tradition 
of the crimes of Cambyses, apart from his act against 
his brother, and the supposed outburst of rage against 
his sister, is limited to the penalty which he imposed 
upon Memphis for the murder of the herald and 

accorcLing to Danua vaa faRowed by tbe daatli of Oambysoa Tho two 
tablote quoted data from Saptambar Emd October in tbo firat youi ol 
Earziya. According toHerodotua, tbaMagianraignodmorotban Beyon 
montba afber tb.e death of Dambyaaa, a. down to tha apriug of 621 b.d. 
According to the inaoiiption of Babiatim, Danna alow barn on tbo tontli 
of Bagayadia (i e. aacrifioe to tba goda), wbicb would tbua bo parallel 
to the Niaan of tba Babyloniana, % e, to our April 

1 Herod 4, 166. a “Antiqu.” 11, 2. » Horod. 3, 89. 
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tliB crew, a,nii tlis pumsliment of Sisamnea, one of 
tliB SBven judgBS who was found guilty of bnbBry 
and unjust judgment He had him executed, the 
corpse was flayed, and the judge’s seat covered with 
the skin, on which the son, who was named his suc- 
cessor, was to give judgment The punishment of 
Memphis cannot be called cruel in the spirit of these 
times , and the punishment of the unjust judge is 
in the manner of an oriental prince who loves justice. 
The reign of Cambyses was undoubtedly marked 
by the efl’ort to continue the acta of his father, and 
in this effort he shows both vigour and resolution 
The idea of creating a fleet for the Persian empire 
was bold and happy, and bore fruits m the submission 
of Cyprus and Samos without a blow. The prepara- 
tions for the campaign against Egypt were made 
with great prudence, and proved adequate and elfec- 
tual. But even before he set out for Egypt he 
had cast the lot which decided Ins life How far 
the conduct of his brother, which is suggested in the 
version of Ctesias, excused the suspicion of Cambyses, 
we cannot decide. He did not venture to leave 
the kingdom so long as his brother ruled over the 
eastern half of it ; lie feared his rebellion during 
his absence, and removed him out of the way. The 
painful secrecy of the deed shows that Cambyses was 
tormented with remorse and shame for this crime. 
At the gates of Egypt he conquered in a mighty 
battle. He used the victory to storm the strong 
border fortresses of Egypt, and then at once turned 
against Memphis, the most important city and fortress 
of the enemy The treatment of the captive Psam- 
menitus repeats the mild manner of Cyrus towards 
i.oiiqucred princes ; we have seen above what clemency 
1 Herod. 5, 25. 
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CambysBS allowed after the conquest was completed to- 
wards the Egyptians and their temples In possession 
□f Egypt, lie intended to achieve in Africa what 
his father had done in Asia ; far to the south and 
west the country was to be subject to the Persians. 
The campaign against Napata led to the conquest 
of that kingdom By maintaining this conquest, the 
supremacy of Persia over Egypt was rendered secure 
from attacks on that side, and the negro tribes to 
the south of Napata were kept in obedience, though 
previously they had been visited by the Pharaohs 
only in flying incursions It was at Napata that, 
according to the tradition preserved by Diodoius, 
Strabo, and Josephus, Cambyses lost his sister, and 
with her the hope of an heir, by his own brutal 
violence, as the songs represent, when his sister re- 
mmded him of the death of his brother But Strabo 
and Diodorus observe, as has been shown above, that 
he named the city after his sister “^to honour her.” 
No doubt the disquiet of his conscience increased the 
longer he remained without children. What was to 
become of the kingdom after his death The brother, 
whom he had killed, had only left a daughter.^ 
Burdened with new anxiety, if not with new guilt, 
he turned back from Napata The disaster, which 
befell the army at Premnis, and tbo failure of the 
expedition against the oasis of Sivah, tboiigh it did 
not involve the loss of 50,000 men, might seem to 
him proofs that he had brought upon himself the 
anger of Auramazda and Mithra, Then tho Pheni- 
cians refused to march against tho Carthaginians, 
and he was unable to compel them. The abaonco 
of any heir, the misfortunes which had fallen upon 
him, increased his inward torments. He became 

1 Iloroa 3, 88; Y, 78 
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more distrustful, passionatB, and savage. He may 
have sought forgetfulness in wine, but the remedy 
only increased his violence. He shrank from seeing 
again his home and the desolate house of Cyrus, 
and remained inactive and irresolute for a year 
and a half in Egypt , in spite of the danger which 
attached to the absence of the ruler of so vast a 
kingdom. 

In Persia and the provinces nothing was known 
of the death of Bardiya. The neglect of the kingdom, 
the absence of the king for three years, inspire 
Gaumata with the courage to make use of his oppor- 
tunity, and turn the secrecy of the crime against 
CambysBS The Persians declare for the brother who 
IS among them, as against the distant king who 
seemed to have forgotten Persia in Egypt ; even the 
satraps of the other countries soon decide in favour 
of Bardiya, as for years they had seen nothing of 
Cambyscs In three months after his appearance 
Gaumata was formally crowned. The account of the 
rebellion startled Oambyses from his stupor in Egypt; 
he placed a satrap over the conq[uest3 he had made 
and hastened to Syria, where he learnt the full amount 
of the usurper's success. With anger he sees the 
crown of Cyrus on the head of a miserable pretender. 
If he IS effectually to contend against the opponent 
who has risen to such power, he must acknowledge 
himself before the Persians and the kingdom as the 
murderer of his brother, and even if he makes this 
shameful confession, will the Persians believe and 
follow him? Will they not think thab he announces 
the murder in order to thrust his brother from the 
throne ? In despair he perceives that he has destroyed 
the house of Cyrus, and ruined the work of his father, 
the fruit of thirty years of effort and struggle. Pie 
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sees no means of preventmg the course of affairs, the 
rum of the kingdom of which he is the cause He 
acknowledges before the prmces of the Persians what 
he has done, commands them to make good the 
damage which he has caused, and seals his declaration 
by takmg his own life. Such was the tragical enl 
of the son of the great Cyrus. 



CHAPTER XIIL 


THE RISE DP DARIUS. 

“ The Persians, when they heard the words of Cam- 
hysBS," SD Heroclotns contimies his narrative, '^did 
not heliBVB that the Magians had possessed themselves 
of the throne; on the contrary, they thought that 
CamhysES had said what he had said of the death 
of Smerdis in order to deceive them, that the whole 
of Persia might rise against Smerdis. They believed 
that Smeidis the son of Gyrus was on the throne ; for 
even Prexaapos solemnly denied that he had slain 
Smerdis , after the death of Cambyscs it was danger- 
ous for him to allow that he had put to death the 
son of Cyrus with his own hand The Magian who 
had taken the name of Cambyses reigned in security 
and showed great mildness to all his subjects. Im- 
mediately after he had got possession of the throne, 
he proclaimed freedom from military service and 
tribute for three years to all the nations over whom 
lie reigned. But in the eighth month of his reign 
il was discovered who he was Otanes, the son of 
Pharnaspes, was one of the first of the Persians in 
descent and wealth. He first conceived a suspicion 
of the Magian because he never went out of the 
citadel, nor allowed any of the leading Persians to 
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approack kim. Phaeclyme, tke daughter of Otaiies^ 
had been the wife of Cambyses, and with the rest 
of the wives she had passed over to the Magian. 
Gtanes caused the question to be put to his daughter, 
whether the man with whom she lay was Sinerdis 
the son of Cyrus, or another. She replied that she 
had never seen Smerdis, and could not tell who he 
was. Then Otanes sent a second time ‘If you do 
not know Smerdis, ask Atossa, with whom you and 
she lie, for she wiU know her own brother.’ The 
daughter answered ‘I cannot speak with Atossa, or 
see any other of the women, for since this man, 
whoever he is, came to the throne, he has kept us 
all apart, and sent one in one direction, and another 
in another.’ When Otanes heard this, the matter 
became yet clearer. He sent a third message to his 
daughter, saying : ‘ My daughter, you are come of a 
noble race and must accept the risk which your 
father lays upon you. If this man is not Smerdis 
the son of Cyrus, but the person whom I suspect that 
he IS, he must not go unpunished for associating with 
you, and exercising dominion over the Persians. Do 
as follows When you perceive that he is asleep, feel 
for his ears. If he has ears, be sure that ho is the 
son of C3n:us, but if he has none he is Smerdis the 
Magian.’ Phaedyme sent an answer to her father, 
saying that she would run the greatest risk in doing as 
he bade, for if the man had no ears, and she was found 
feeling for them, he would put her out of the way; 
however, she would do it And when it came to her 
turn to go to the Magian, she did all that her father 
had bidden her; she lay with him, and when he was 
asleep she felt for his ears, and easily discovered 
that he had none When Cyrus wa.s king he had 
for some grave reason cut off this man’s ears. When 
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it was day she sent her fatlier word how tho matter 
stood.” 

“ Otanes rclabed all the circumstaucBS to Aspathmca 
and Gobryas, who were the first among the Persians 
and most worthy of confidence^ and as they had also 
had their suspicions that the case was so, they listened 
to the proposals of Otanes The threa were of opinion 
that each should join with him the Persians whom he 
counted most worthy of confidence. Otanes brought 
Intaph ernes; Grobryas, Megabyzus ; and Aspathines, 
Hydarnes. To these sjx at Susa, Darius the son of 
Hystaspes came from Persia, for Hystaspes was 
satrap of Persia, and when he came, the six resolved 
to make him their associate. They met, pledged 
mutual fidelity, and took eounsel And when it 
came to Darius’ turn to give his opinion, he said : 'I 
believed that I alone knew that the Magian was king, 
and that Smerdis the son of Cyrus was dead, and for 
that reason I came with haste to put the Magian to 
death But as I feel that you also know this and not 
I only, we must at once proceed to action without 
delay; for that will be dangerous' Tlien Otanes 
spoke . ' 0 son of Hystaspes, thou art the son of a 
bravo father, and thou showest thy courage not less 
than ho. But do not so hasten the matter without 
consideration ; begin it with prudence. We must be 
more numerous, and then make our attempt.’ Darius 
replied: 'Ye men that are present, if ye enter on the 
matter as Otanes wishes, ye will come to a shameful 
end. Some one who seeks his own advantage wHl 
betray the matter to the Magian. Ye ought to have 
taken the matter on yourselves and so accomplished it. 
But as ye have resolved to take in more confederates, 
and have confided the matter to me, it must be done 
to-day. If this day passes by, I tell you that I will 
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allow no informer fco be before me ; I will myself 
betray you to the Magian.' When Otanes saw Darius 
so eager, he said. 'As you compel us to hasten the 
matter and allow no delay, tell us how shall we enter 
the palace and overcome them? You know yourself 
— ^if you have not seen, you have heard — that guards 
are set , how shall we pass by them *2 Many things, 
Darius said, may be proved by deeds and not by 
words ; other things may be done in word but no 
brilliant deed eorrespouds to them You know that 
it IS not difficult to pass through the guards that 
are set hJo one will prevent men of our rank; one 
will give way from respect, another from fear. Then 
I have an excellent excuse for passmg through, if I 
say that' I have just come from Persia and have to 
give a message from my father to the king. If an 
untruth must be told, let it be told. If a man seeks 
for no advantage to himself by his untruth, he who 
teUs the truth may be a liar, and he who lies may 
be a truthful man If any of the door-keepers allow 
us to pass wiUmgly by, this wiU be in the future an 
advantage for him, but any one who opposes us will 
show at once that he is our enemy; we will then 
force our way and begin the work ' Then G-obryas 
said ‘We can never with greater honour win back 
the empire, or, if we fail, find a more honourable 
death Are not we Persians ruled by a Mode, a 
Magian, a fellow without ears Those of you who 
were with Cambyses when sick remember what he 
imprecated on the Persians if they did not seek to 
regain the dominion At that time we did not believe 
him, we thought that he spoke to deceive us, Now I 
give my vote to you, Darius, and go straight from this 
consultation to the Magian/ So Gobryas spake and 
all agreed with him. 
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“While they were thus deliberating, the fDllDwn^ 
incident happened. After solemn deliberation it 
seemed advisable to the Magians to make Prexaspes 
their friend, he had been cruelly treated by 0am- 
byses, he alone knew of the death of Smerdia, and 
was of great influence among the PersiaDS. Por this 
reason they sent for him, and sought by pledges and 
oaths to bind him not to reveal to any one the de- 
ception he had practised on the Persians, and they 
promised him everything m their power When 
Prexaspes agreed to do as they wished, they further 
proposed that he should summon the Persians under 
the walls of the citadel; mount a tower and tell them 
that they were governed by Smerdis and by no other. 
This ret^uost the Magians made because tbe Persians 
had great confidence in Prexaspes, and he had 
repeatedly told them that Smerdis was alive and his 
death a fiction. When Prexaspes declared his readiness 
they summoned the Persians to the tower and bade 
him speak. But he, purposely forgetting what they 
had req^uested, began to speak of the race of Cyrus, 
and when he came to Cyrus himself he enumerated 
the blessings which he had provided for the Persians, 
and going yet further he revealed the truth, declaring 
that he had concealed it before because it was danger- 
ous for him to say what had been done, but now the 
necessity was laid upon him to reveal it. And now 
he said, that, compelled by Cambyses, he had slain 
Smerdis, and that Magians were on the throne When 
he had imprecated a bitter curse upon the Persians if 
they did not win back the kingdom, and take venge- 
ance on the Magians, he threw himself head foremost 
down from the tower. All his life he had been an 
honourable man, and such he died. 

“When thej’- had resolved to attack the Magians 
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Without delay, the seven Persians invoked tlie gods, 
and set fortli on the way, without knowing what had 
happened to Prexaspea. When they had proceeded 
half the distance, they heard of it They slipped aside 
to consider the matter. And Otancs with some others 
were of opinion that they must wait, for all would be 
in confusion, but Darius and the rest declared that 
without hesitation they must carry oilt what they had 
resolved upon. While they were thus at variance, 
seven pairs of hawks appeared, which pursued and 
tore to pieces two pairs of vultures When the 
seven saw this they all took the view of Darius, and 
encouraged by the birds, went to the palace. When 
they reached the gates it happened as Darius ex- 
pected. The guards respectfully allowed the first 
men among the Persians to pass through, as though 
they were led by some divine guide ; no one suspected 
them, and no one asked any questions But when 
they came to the portico, they came upon the eunuchs 
who carried messages in to the king These asked what 
they wanted, threatened the guards for allowing them 
to pass, and detained them. The conspirators en- 
couraged each other, drew their swords, struck down 
those who sought to detain them, and hurst at a run 
into the hall. The two Magians were there at the 
time, consulting about the affair, of Prexaspes. When 
they heard the noise and the cry of the eunuchs, they 
sprang up to see what was the matter, then hastened 
hack and made ready for defence. One seized a bow, 
the other a spear. The first could not use tho bow, 
for the conspirators were close upon him, but the 
other wounded Aspathines m the thigh and hit 
Intaphernes in the eye. The Magiau with the bow 
retired into a dark chamber off the hall, and wished to 
close the door, but Danus and Gobiyas hastened after 
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liinij Groloryas seizbiI and held him, and when Darius 
hesitatsd to strike lest in the darkness he should hit 
Grobryas, Gohryas cried out ‘ Strike even though you 
pierce us both.’ Darius did so and smote the Magian 
only. When both were slain, their heads were cut off ; 
the two conspirators who were wounded remained to 
guard the citadel, the other five rushed out, called 
the Persians together, and showed them the heads. 
When the Persians heard of the deception of the 
Magians, and what had happened, they thought it 
right to do the same ; they drew their swords, and 
slew every Magian whom they could find, and had 
they not been prevented by the approach of night, 
not a Magian would have been left." 

The account given by Trogus of the overthrow of 
the Modes, so far as it has been preserved to us, 
differs only m unimportant points from the narrative 
of PTcrodotus. In order to gam the favour of the 
people, the Magians remitted the tribute and military 
service for three years. This first exciteil suspicion 
in the mind of Otanes, a Persian of great position and 
discernment. He commanded his daughter, who was 
among the royal concubines, — ^they were secluded 
from each other, — to feel the oars of the king when 
asleep, for Cambyses (in Herodotus it is Cyrus) had 
cut off both the oars of the Magian. “Informed by 
his daughter that tlie king had no ears, he announced 
this to tlie princes of the Persians, urged them to put 
the false king to death, and hound them hy an oath. 
Seven persons shared in the conspiracy, and to pre- 
vent any change of opinion in time, or any disclosure, 
they at once put their swords under their garments 
and went to the palace. They cut down all who 
came in their way, and so reached the Magians, who 
were not wanting in skill to defend themselves ; with 
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drawn WBapons they slew two of the conspirators (in 
Herodotus these are only wounded), but they were 
overpowered by numbers. G-obryas seized one of them, 
and when his companions hesitated to strike lest they 
should pierce him along with the Magian, for the affair 
took place in a dark room, he called out to them to 
strike even through his own body. But by good 
fortune he was uninjured and the Magian was slain.” 

In the narrative of Ctesias, as we have seen, there 
IS but one Magian, Sphendadates, whom Cambyses 
himself had placed on the throne of Bactria in the 
place of his murdered brother (Tanyoxarkes), and 
had commanded him to play his part. Astasyras, 
Bagapates, and Izabates are aware of the secret 
After Cambyses, Sphendadates becomes king, whom 
Astasyras and Bagapates had determined to assist to 
the throne even before the death of Cambyses. " When 
the Magian was reigning under the name of Tany- 
oxarkes, Izabates came out of Persia, where he had 
brought the body of Cambyses, revealed all to the 
army, and insulted the Magiaus Then he fled to 
the sanctuary, where he was seized and his head cut 
off. Then seven distinguished Persians met, and after 
pledging their faith mutually, they joined wibh them- 
selves Artasjrras and then Bagapates who had the 
keys of the royal citadel. And when the seven were 
admitted by Bagapates to the citadel, they found the 
Magian with a concubine from Babylon When he 
saw them, he sprang up, and as he had no weapons — 
for Bagapates had secretly removed them all — ^he 
broke up a golden chair, and fought with the foot 
of this tiU he was cut down by the seven He had 
roigncd seven months.”^ 

1 Otaa "PBrs” 13 Tho namos □! tliD Sovon ui Otosias have boon 
discuaaai alreaiy, Yol V. 329 n 
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HeroclDtus’ narrative of the death of the Maffians 

O 

again points to a poetical source In the speech of 
the dying CambyseSj in the curse which he imprecates 
if the kingdom is not maintained and recovered, and 
the indication that it must be done by force and 
treachery, this source mtroduces the new series of 
events in an attractive and exciting manner But 
the concealment of the truth, the secret murder of 
his brother, have evil consequences which extend 
beyond the life of Cambyses The Persians did not 
believe him ; they thought that when dying he wished 
to make them the enemies of his brother. It required 
the penetration of Otanes, the courage and devotion 
of his daughter, to bring the truth to light. A.t first 
Otanes prudently admits two men only into the 
secret , each of the three then discloses it to a trusty 
friend, and when Darius comes from Persia to Susa 
all are agreed to make him a confederate His high 
mission has already been indicated in the poem 
by the dream of Cyrus wherein he saw the son of 
Hystaapes with wings on his shoulders, one of which 
overshadowed Asia, the other Europe. Darius urged 
the confederates to immediate action. The faint 
justification of the deception which we find in Hero- 
dotus shows that in this matter an attempt was made 
in the poetical source to keep in harmony with the 
Iranian view of the absolute necessity of telling the 
truth. The decisive moment approaches nearer and 
with greater force to the Magiana. They have won 
the throne by treachery, they maintain it by cunning, 
inasmuch as they demand neither tribute nor soldiers 
from the subject countries; but at length they suffer 
for their treachery. They attempt to gain Prexaspes ; 
he is to declare publicly that the Magian is the son 
of Cyrus. Prexaspes proceeds apparently to do this, 

VOL. VI r 
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but be IS resolyed to use the freedoni of speech which 
the Magians allow him for their ruin. He reveals the 
truth before all the people, and throws himself down 
from the tower. The punishment which the poem 
has already inflicted on Prexaspes for the murder 
of Bardiya in the death of his own son (p 185) is 
not sufficient Like the king at whose command he 
Binned, Prexaspes ends his days by suicide. It is 
only by this complete revelation of the truth, this 
voluntary death, and tragic end, that he makes com- 
plete atonement for laying his hand on the son of 
Cyrus. Thus the figure of Prexaspes belongs to the 
series of faithful Persians, who, like Oebaies, knew 
how to serve not the king only but the prosperity of 
Persia with complete devotion. While this took place 
before the citadel, and the Magians in terror deliber- 
ated what they should do, now that the proceeding 
which was to estabhsh their dominion bad dashed 
them to the ground, the conspirators were already on 
the way. Once more the prudent Otanes hesitates ; 
and once more Darius urges haste. But the princes 
of the Persians must perform bhe act alone ; they 
cannot wait for the effect of the revelation of Prex- 
aspes on the people. The gods themselves give them 
a sign ; the seven hawks tear to pieces the two vul- 
tures The poem closes with the death-struggle ol 
the Magians, the readiness of Gobryas to allow himself 
to be slam with the Magian, i. e. the false king, 
and the happy restoration of the dominion of the 
Achsemenids. 

The objections which can be made against this 
poetical account of the matter are obvious. The dis- 
belief of the Persians in the admissions of Cambyses 
IS hardly credible. If they had doubted at the first, 
they could doubt no longer when the king had sealed 
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lis accusation by his despair and death. When 
Otanes imparts his discovery to G-obryas and Aspa- 
thineSj they say that “they had already suspeetei 
it ; ” Darius then comes, and when he has been unani- 
mously received into the conspnacy he says “ that he 
had hitherto believed that he alone knew the secret, 
and had hastened from Persia in order to slay the 
Magian.” The poem has no doubt inserted this scepti- 
cism of the Persians to explain why they did not rise 
against the usurper immediately after the death of 
CambysBS. The discovery by the absence of the ears 
must also belong to the poem, it is a tale of the 
harem, in the manner of the poetry of the East. The 
deed of Prexaspes, whose place is taken by Izabates in 
Ctesias, IS ijuite incredible and impossible in the context 
of Herodotus The Magians had no reason whatever 
to urge Prexaspes to a public explanation; no one 
among the people had any suspicion; seven men only 
are acquainted with the truth, and the Magians have 
no intimation of their knowledge. If Susa was the 
scene of the deed, the Magians acted still more per- 
versely, and Prexaspes sacrificed himself at any rate 
without the hope of any immediate effect. The 
Susians had not the least interest in the legitimacy or 
illegitimacy of the king. If the AchBememda were no 
longer their masters, so much the better, inasmuch as 
they now enjoyed that mild dominion, which Hero- 
dotus himself ascribes to the Magians. In the nar- 
rative of the conspiracy two factors are nbviously 
combined Otanes is the originator, Darius joins the 
band later, but has already resolved to slay the Magi. 
Supported by Gobryas he urges immediate action, and 
indeed forces the conspirators to act by the threat 
that, if there is any delay, he will himself reveal the 
conspiracy, while Otanes, both in the deliberation. 
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and on tliB way to the palace, is in favour of delay. 
It was ohviously the effect of the poem to bring 
plainly into light the merit which, on the one hand, 
Otanes and the five conspirators, and on the other 
Darius, had earned in the great achievement of the 
overthrow of the Magi, and to apportion a part of it 
to each section. The eminent position which the 
poem allots Otanes is explained by the advantages 
and privileges which the house of Otanes enjoyed in 
Persia above the other tribal princes, and which were 
attributed to the part which he took in the removal of 
the dominion of the Magi.^ According to Herodotus 
Otanes was the son of Pharnaspes, and his sister 
Oassandane was the wife of Cjttus, the mother of 
Cambyses and Smerdis He was thus the uncle of 
the king and of Smerdis , and he was also the father- 
in-law of the king, for his daughter Phaedyme was 
among the wives of Cambyses. This is the account 
of Herodotus. But we have convincing evidence that 
Otanes was not the son of Pharnaspes. As the father- 
in-law of Cambyses he was sufficiently near the throne 
to take a leading part in the action. Hystaspes, the 
father of Darius, had already been sent back by Cyrus 
from his camp on the Jaxartes (p 115), according to 
Herodotus, in order to keep watch over his son Darius. 
In Herodotus Hystaspes is now overseer of Persia, and 
his son comes to Susa, to slay the Magians with his 
own hand. In another passage Herodotus himself 
relates that Darius was sprung from the family of the 
Achsemenids ; Hystaspes was the son of Arsames, who 
was the son of Anaramnes, the brother of Cambyses 
I the father of Cyrus ^ 

It IS a fact that Darius was sprung from the 

^ HbidiI 3, 83, 84, and bolow, p 221, 222 

a Herod 4, 83 , 5, 25, 30. 
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younger line of tlie house of Achsemencs The elder 
son of Teispes, the son of Achsemenes, was Cambyses 
I.j and the younger son was Ariaramnes. His son was 
Arsames, who was the father of Hystaspes, the cousin 
of Cambyses ^ When the older line became extinet 
m Cambyses, the younger should have ascended the 
throne in the person of their head Hystaspes, but the 
Magians usurped it. What could be more natural than 
that Hystaspes and Darius should take the lead in 
overthrowing the usurper, and winning back the crown 
which had been taken from them As the future 
head of the tribe of the Pasargadae, the future heir to 
the throne takes the lead, and we may find in his six 
associates the remaining six tribes of the Persians. 
We know that they had the privilege of marriage 
with the house of Achsemenes, and of free entry 
to the king; the tribal princes also wore the upright 
TcidafiSy like the king (V 328) Hence Darius could 
say 111 Herodotus . '‘Who will refuse entrance to us, 
the chiefs of the Persians And any one who should 
do so “would at once show himself to be their 
enemy;” hence, as Herodotus relates, the seven, by 
divine guidance, arrived at the palace. 

Thus far does tradition carry us , but the inscrip- 
tions of Darius enable us to go a good step farther. 
“The dominion, which Gaumata the Magian took 
from Cambyses, belonged of old to our family,” so 
king Darius tells us “My father was Vistagpa, 
the father of Vistaypa was Arsama, the father of 
Arsama was Ariyaramna, the father of Ariyaramna was 
Chaispis, and the father of Chaispis was Hakhamanis. 
Tins Gaumata lied He said I am Bardiya, the son 
of Kurus ; I am king. There was no one, either Mede 
or Persian, or of our family, who had taken the 
1 Yol. Y. 320 w. ® Hero! 3, 72, 77. 
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dominion from Gaumata the Magian.^ The people 
feared liim; lie put to death many people who had 
known Bardiya, to prevent its being known that he 
was not Bardiya the son of Kurus No one made any 
attempt against G-aumata the Magian, till I came. 
Then I called Auramazda to my aid , and Auramazda 
assisted me There is a citadel, ^7 

name, in the land of Ni9aya in Media ; there with 
men devoted to me I slew Gaumata the Magian and 
hxs chief adherents. This was in the month Bagayadis, 
on the tenth day I slew him, and took from him 
the dominion. By the g’race of Auramazda I became 
king. Auramazda transferred the kingdom to me , I 
restored the dominion which was taken from our 
tribe. The places of worship (the houses of the gods 
in the Babylonian version) which Gaumata the Magian 
destroyed, these I preserved for the people. I gave 
back to the families what Gaumata had taken from 
them What had been carried away I placed where 
it had been before. By the grace of Auramazda I 
did this. I laboured tiU I placed this race of ours 
again m its position. As it was before, as though 
Gaumata the Magian had not robbed our family, so I 
arranged it again ^ These are the men who were 
present at the time when I slew Gaumata the Magian, 
who called himself Bardiya ; these men helped me at 
that time as my adherents : Vmdafraiia (Intaphernes 
in Herodotus), the son of Vaya9para, a Persian ; 
IJtana (Otanes), the son of Thukhra, a Persian; 
Gaubaruva (Gobryas), tlie son of Marduniya (Mar- 
doniua), a Persian; Vidarna (Hydarnes), the son of 

1 SpiQgal, ‘'IlBilinaolinftBn,'' a Y, “to say; ” so Opport ("Pouplo rloa 
Mfeclaa,” p. 110) after tte Turaiuan vorsioii ; on tho othor haul Moriit' 
mann in “ Z D M Gl- ’’ 16, 37 giyos, “ to uinloitake.” 

® Spiegel, “ KBilinao]inft 0 u,”B, 81 £E. , Oppoit, ?dc, cit p 121, 
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BagabignEij a Persian, Bagabnklisa (Megabyzus), the 
son of Dadubya, a Persian, Ardumama, the son of 
Vahuka (Oclius), a Persian.”^ 

As has been shown, G-aumata had seized the 
dominiDn on Persian ground He had first shown 
himself to the Persians as them master : “He caused 
Persia to revolt,” is the recapitulation in the inscrip- 
tion of Behistun. The statement of Herodotus that 
he remitted for a certain period the tribute, which 
the provinces had to furnish yearly in the form of 
presents, and announced that for some years to come 
they need not expect anything from distant wars, 
cannot be called in question He had every reason 
to make his rule acceptable, and the treasures of 
Cyrus at Pasargadae were no" doubt still large enough 
to enable him to dispense with the tribute for some 
years.^ The inscription of Darius and the tablets 
at Babylon (p. 195), establish the fact that not the 
satraps only, whom Cyrus and Cambyses bad set 
up, and the population of the subject lands, but 
even the army of Cambyses which had gone with 
him to Egypt and returned after his death, recognized 
the Magian as king. As Herodotus says, Gaumata 
succeeded so that all nations wished bis reign back 
when he bad fallen, except the Persians Most 
remarkable is the passage m the inscription of Darius 
according to which Gaumata had destroyed the places 
of worship or the houses of the gods. How could a 
man, who claimed to be the son of Cyrus, begin by 
attackmg the existing mode of worship, which Cyrus 
had practised and protected, without annihilating 

1 Ileroilotua giToa Aspathinoa or Asputhanoa , the macription on tho 

tomlb of Darius montiona Agpaohaiia as holilmg an hanourablQ oIUdb 
H oar thQ porson of tlio lung. ^ 

2 Horoil. 3, 07. 
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Or was it the Magian tendency in him, 
which sought to bring the stricter forms observed 
by the priests into universal observance, and establish 
uniformity of worship 1 Or does Darius merely mean 
that Graumata had allowed the temples of the subject 
nations to fall into ruin (Cyrus and Darius took them 
under their care). This is probably the meaning of the 
obscure passage in the Persian text; the Babylonian 
version shows that temples of the gods are spoken 
of, and these the Persians and Modes did not possess. 

The murder of Smerdis cannot have remained an 
entire secret. The murderer or murderers knew it, 
and the relatives, the members of the house of 
AchsemeneSj the servants and women, cannot have 
been deceived by the resemblance for any length of 
time. The narrative of Darius tells us plamly, “ that 
Gaumata put to death many men in order that it 
might not be known that he was not the son of Cyrus." 
There is no doubt that Cambyses, when dying, 
acknowledged his deed, but only to the Achtemenids 
and the six tribal princes. Darius was with Cambyses 
in Egypt From Herodotus we learn that he secretly 
sent messages to the satraps at the time of the mle 
of the Magians ^ Hence he knew of the fact, and, 
as was fitting, he urged the overthrow of the Magian 
before all others. Why the younger line of the royal 
house and the tribal prmces of the Persians did not 
come forward immediately after the death of Cam- 
byses — ^why they did not call on the Persians to rise 
against the Magians — on these matters we can only 
make conjectures, which however are of a suggestive 
kind. One obvious reason was that the declaration 
that the throne had been usurped, and the rising 
of the Persians which would have followed such 
1 Herod. 3, 138, 126, 127.’ 
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a declaration, would have tlirown the kingdom into 
the most violent convulsions. This would have given 
the subject nations the choice of taking up arms for 
their favourite, the usurper, or for their own inde- 
pendence j it would have given them the right, and 
the Medes above all, of throwing off the existing 
rule. Could they venture to renew the dangerous 
war, which Cyrus had waged against the Medes, 
which had been so long undecided, and had brought 
the Persians into the greatest distress, in which 
they had conq[uered only after the most severe 
efforts ? Who would guarantee a happy issue to the 
new conflict'? And if the Medes were really con- 
quered for the second time, would not the conflict 
with them be the signal for the other nations to 
revolt on their part also In this way the kingdom 
of Cyrus would be completely disorganized. Thus 
Hystaspes and Darius and the princes of the Persians 
hesitated; and contented themselves with commg to 
a secret understanding with the satraps. So long as 
the royal house and the six prmces remained silent, 
the pretended son of Cyrus was compelled to spare 
the Achaemenids and the tribal princes in order to 
play his own part, but their silence on the other hand 
declared the Magian to be the legitimate ruler, and 
the longer that they were silent the more securely 
did they establish his throne. This position of aflairs 
was the more difficult for the Achaemenids, because 
Gaumata, as we are told in the inscription, removed 
his residence from Persia to Media. He was aware 
no doubt that his deception could not be long main- 
tained against the Persians and the satraps. In 
Media, therefore, he was more secure than in Persia, 
for in Media the Magians formed a numerous and 
exclusive order. If the Persians rose against him 
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kis best support against tbsm was the MgcIes ; if the 
deception had to be dropped, the rising of the 
Persians would pass into a war between the Persians 
and Medes. 

From the important position which the authority 
of Herodotus assigns to Otanes, and the peculiar 
honours subs e fluently paid to him and his family, 
we may perhaps assume that it was he more than 
any other, who, with the fixed resolubion not to 
endure the dominion of G-aumata, pointed out at 
the same time the unavoidable conseq^uences of an 
armed rising of Persia. Instead of shattering the 
central power with their own hands, he must have 
advised his confederates to get it into their own 
power, and with this object in view he proposed the 
removal of the Magian, the surprise, and assassination 
in the citadel. There would be time for an open 
conflict if the assassination failed. Darius, who was 
then about thirty-five,^ was younger and more hasty; 
he may have insisted on a sudden decision and have 
been more inclined to use open violence. Finally, 
the princes of the Persians united with Darius in the 
attempt to assassinate the king. It is obvious that 
the consultations and deliberations which led to this 
resolution took place among few, and in the greatest 
secrecy. It was necessary to avoid observation and 
suspicion ; they must not go in a company. The son 
of Hystaspes might take a message from his father to 
the king, and the chiefs of the Persian tribes might 
accompany him. They were the chosen councillors 
of the king, and had the right of free entry to him. 
Ought they to despair of this because they had not 
been summoned to the council '2 If they had had 
confederates in the palace of Gaiimata, as Ctesias 
^ tSoD below, p 229. 
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suggBsts, it would havB bsen tlis most foolisb rashness 
to go to Media in such small numbers. That Darius 
accomplished the deed with six associates only, as 
he himself tells us, proves that they could reckon 
on obtaining an entrance for these seven only, and 
that the king dared not refuse it to them. His false 
assertion that he was an Achsemenid, and the kina' 
of the Persians, must have been his rum; it compelled 
him to admit the seven, at any rate the guards of 
the palace had no orders to the contrary. The up- 
right tiara, which the Persian kings, the descendants 
of Achaemenes, and the princes of the remaining six 
tribes wore, and which Plutarch suggests was the 
mark of recognition among the conspirators (Poly- 
aenus states this for a fact^), pointed out Danus 
and his associates to the body-guard as having the 
right of free entrance. It was not, as the Grreeks 
thought, a mark of distinction given to the six after 
the deed, but, as we have seen, a distinction which 
they possessed, along with others, from the time of 
Achaemcnes, and the arrangement of the Persian con- 
stitution. The six princes of the Persians, and at their 
head the eldest son of the lawful successor to the 
throne, Hystaspes the prmce of the seventh tribe, or 
Pasargadae, were resolved to attack the pretended 
kmg in his palace in Media, and risk their lives to 
maintain the throne in the hands of the Persians. 
We must look for the citadel of pikathauvatis in 
Higaya between Kormanshah and Elvend, at the 
southern foot of the mountain overlooking the pastures 
of the Nissean horses. If the attempt failed Darius 
and his companions could hardly escape. But the 
father of Darius and two younger brothers (Artabauus 
and Artaphernes) were alive and in safety They 
^ Plutarolii “PraoB gDrond-reip ” o 27, Polyaan. “Stratag" 7, 12. 
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could avBUge tliB fall of tliB cDuspiralors, and by 
taking up tha struggle openly, attempt to succeed 
where craft had failed. In the struggle, as in the 
previous consultation, the source from which Hero- 
dotus has drawn represents Globryas as the leading 
person next to Darius He is the first whom Otancs 
admits to the secret ; he always votes with Darius for 
immediate action ; he seizes one of the two Magians 
— obviously the kmg himself — whom Darius then 
slays. Grobryas was the chief of the Pateischorcans, 
who dwelt next to the Paaargadae on Lake Bakhtegan, 
and the father-in-law of Darius, to whom his daughter 
had already borne three sons ^ 

The bold resolution to attack the usurper in the 
midst of Media and cut him down with his adherents 
in his palace succeeded. If Herodotus tells us that 
when the princes after the assassination called the 
Persians together, and showed them the heads of the 
Magians, the Persians also drew then swords and 
slew all the Magians who came in their way, the truth 
IS that the only Persians before the citadel of Qika- 
thauvatis m the Median district of Nisaea would be 
the servants of the Persians who accompanied them 
there The question was not the slaughter*" of the 
Magi; such a massacre would have been the most 
foolish thing that could have been done. The Persians 
who attended the princes had no other duty than to 
enable their masters to escape from the citadel in case 
of failure, andm case of success to prevent the servants 
of Gaum at a, who may very likely have been for tlie 
most part Magians, from dispersing, and to cut them 
down, to avail themselves of the overthrow of the 
guard in order to disarm them. The supposed 
slaughter of the Magians has arisen from the festival, 
1 naroi. 1 , 2 , DoluBt. 4, 84, 5, 7, 9 N B. o 
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Ly whiRh tlie Persians celebrated the day of tbs 
assassinatiDn of the Magian, the tenth of BagayacLis.^ 

PiVB days after the death of the Magian the seven 
took counsel togetherj as Herodotus relates, on the 
state of affairs . Otanes was of opinion that the 
government should be handed over to the whole body 
of the Persians, that it was not well that one should 
rule over them. Megabyzus represented oligarchy ; 
the best men should form the best resolutions. 
Darius spoke in favour of monarchy. In an oligarchy 
enmities arise, and out of enmities rebellions and 
struggles, which lead to monarchy. In democracy 
baseness forces its way m, and the base gather to- 
gether till a man arises who can reduce them to 
order , he is then admired by the people and raised to 
be their ruler. A man had given freedom to the 
Persians, and it was not well to set aside the laws of 
the fathers Tb en Otanes said : “ Fellow- conspirators, 
it is obvious that one of us will be king, as we are 
leaving the choice to the Persians either by lot or in 
some other manner. But I do not seek the throne 
with you I wish neither to be a ruler, nor to be 
ruled over. I leave the dominion to you on the con- 
dition that neither I nor my descendants shall be 
subjects to you.” The six agreed, and Otanes remained 
apart ; to this day his family is the only free family 
in Persia, and is governed only so much as it pleases, 
provided that it does not transgress the laws of the 

‘ Q- Bawlinson’e yiaw, ■wHcli lie gives in an excureua to his Hare- 
dotuH (2, 548 IT )— that the Magian was nnt a Merle, I accept, as I have 
ohaervetlj p. l9l. Danus says m the inscription of Behistun that 
neither a Persian nor a "Moie” had risen agamst Q-anmata, and 
moropvQT, that ho had recDvered the dominion which had hoen taken 
“ from hiB tnhe " and “ raca." But m no case was it a c[UDstion of a 
lohgiaus oonflict, hut rather to avoid anaw stiuggla haiwaen Media and 
Persia On the passage 3, 14 m the inscription all that need be said 
has been given alieady (p 218). 
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Persians. The others resolved, that if the monarchy 
came to one of them, Otanes and his descendants 
should each year receive a Median robe and the gifts 
of highest honour usual among the Persians, because 
he had been the first to entertain the idea and had 
called them together. For the whole seven they re- 
solved that each should have the right of entering the 
palace without announcement, whenever he would, 
and the king should not be allowed to take a wife 
from any but the families of the conspirators. The 
throne was to go to the man whose horse, when in the 
suburbs of the city, should be the first to neigh at the 
rising of the sun In the night 0 chares, the groom of 
Darius, led his horse along the road, on which the 
six would ride in the morning, to a mare which he 
had previously caused to be brought there. When 
the princes rode out next morning, as had been agreed 
upon, the horse of Darius neighed at the place where 
the mare had been brought to him in the night, and 
at the same moment there was thunder and lightning 
in a clear sky. Then the five sprang from their 
horses and did. homage to Darius. And when Darius 
was established on his throne, he set up a picture in 
relief on stone representing a man with a horse, and 
underneath it he engraved the words “Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes, by the help of his horse and his 
groom Oebares, came to be king over the Persians.^'’' 
In Pompems Trogus we are told: “The conspirators 
were so eq^ual m valour and noble birth, that it was 
difficult for the people to elect one of them to be king. 
But the conspirators themselves devised an expedient 
which left the decision to religion and good luck. 
They resolved to ride early in the morning to a 
particular place before the citadel, and he whose 
‘ HBrod. 3, BO— 88 
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horse was the first to neigh at the rising of the sun, 
was to be king. For the Persians regard eel the sun as 
the only deity, and horses as sacred to him Among 
the conspirators was Darius the son of Hystaspes.^’ 
After narrating the trick of the groom in the same 
manner as Herodotus, our excerpt continues “The 
moderation of the others was so great that when they 
had received the sign from the gods (Justin speaks 
only of the neighing, not of the thunder and light- 
ning), they at once sprang from their horses and 
greeted Darius as king The whole people followed 
the decision of the princes and made him their king". 
By such a trivial circumstance did the monarchy of 
the Persians, which was won by the valour of the 
seven nohlcst men, come into the hands of one person. 
It is extraordinary that those who risked their lives 
to wrest the throne from the Magians, should have 
resigned it with such readiness, though it is true that 
in addition to the nobility of form, and the valour, 
which made Darius worthy of the throne, he was 
also related by blood to the ancient kings." ^ The 
excerpt from the account of Ctesias tells us : “ Sphen- 
dadates (p 208 fi ) had reigned seven months s. after 
the death of Cambyses). Of the seven Darius became 
king because his horse first neighed at the rising of 
the sun, which was tlie sign agreed upon among them ; 
but it was induced to neigh by a certain trick and 
stratagem. Since then the Persians celebrate the 
slaughter of the Magians on the day on which 
Sphendadates the Magian was slain."^ 

An election to the throne was not a matter of 
necessity after the fall of the Magian. The older 
line of the royal house, the descendants of the elder 
son of Teispes, had become extinct with Smerdis and 
1 Juatm. 1, 10. “ Dtos “Pors" 14. 
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Cambysea ; the younger line had the right to ascend 
the throne. The head of this line was Hystaspes. We 
not only learn from Herodotus, that he was still alive, 
the inscription of Behistun mentions his achieve- 
ments after his son ascended the throne. The father 
gave place to the son, just as the father of Cyrus had 
given place to his son in the rise of the Persians 
against Astyages Hystaspes abandoned the throne in 
favour of his eldest son. This renunciation, in case of 
success, must have taken place before Darius set out 
to Media, when the son went with the princes of the 
Persians to succeed m the work of liberation or to 
perish. These princes were in a position to salute 
Darius as king immediately after the fall of the 
Magian. A sign from the gods could only be reijuired 
to show that the son would be accepted in the place 
of the father. It was more important to prove to the 
Medians, the inhabitants of Nisaea, that the new ruler 
who took the place of the murdered prince had done 
so with the wiU of the gods, that Darius had seized 
the crown with the will of Auramazda and Mithra. 
"We know the sacred horses and chariot which the 
Persians kept for the god of tho sun and of light. 
The lucky neighing with which the horse on which 
the new king was mounted greeted the rising of the 
sun on the seventh day after the death of the Magian, 
put it beyond doubt that the act was just, that the 
new ruler of Persia was under the protection of the 
far-seeing Mithra, the god of truth, the destroyer of 
bes. The narrative of the tidck of Oebares is no 
doubt a Greek invention. In the mind of the Persians 
it would have deprived the divine signal of any im- 
portance. In the narrative of Herodotus it is quite 
superfluous, for not only does the horse neigh but 
thunder and lightning occur in a clear sky. The 
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name of the groom^ Oebares, does not improve the 
story or make it more credible ; it is merely a 
repetition of the name of that most faithful and 
energetic eounsellor and helper of Cyrus, who first, 
himself a fortunate omen, meets him in the foreign 
country, and carries horsedung towards him, and 
afterwards assists him to victory and the throne 
(V. 346). As regards the equestrian picture, which, 
according to Herodotus, Darius set up in honour of 
his horse and his groom, Darius had certainly no 
interest in announcing to the kingdom that he had 
won the throne by deception. No doubt Darius left 
splendid monuments behind him. He may also have 
caused the divine consecration and confirmation of his 
kingdom to be engraved upon a rock, but the inscrip- 
tion to the picture certainly did not mention the 
deception, or the inventor of it and his service. 

Herodotus represents the conspirators as consulting 
about the best form of government on the sixth day 
after the assassination, no doubt because the opinion 
existed among the G-reeks, that the Persians had a 
custom by which anarchy was allowed to prevail for 
five days after the death of the king, not as a sign 
of mournmg, but in order to learn by experience 
what an evil anarchy was.^ The best form of govern- 
ment might be discussed in Hellas, but it could not 
be discussed in Persia, and least of all in the citadel 
of Qikathauvatia. Herodotus himself observes, that 
these speeches were incredible to some of the Greeks, 
but that nevertheless they were made he even recurs 
to the subject, supporting the story on the fact that 
Mardonius, the son of Gobryas, had removed the 
tyrants from the cities of the lonians and set up 

1 Saxt Empir “Adv Eliet," 33 m Qtsin, Harod. 3, 8D. 

2 Horod. 6, 43, 
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iemocracies thers Heradotus exaggerates wliat was 
done m the year 493 B o. in order to support his story 
of this discussion; if Mardonms estabhshed demo- 
cracies, Otanes may have represented this form of 
constitution m the council of the seven. At that 
time tyrannies were not preserved in the Grroek 
cities to the extent that the princes of Miletus, 
Histiaeus and Aristagoras, raised the sign of rebellion 
for the lonians on purely personal grounds. Hence 
after the rebelhon had been crushed, tyrannies were 
not fully restored in these cities But the tyrants 
who remained faithful to Persia, like Aeaces of 
Lesbos, and Strattis of Chios, were replaced on their 
thrones StraHitis was ruler of Lesbos in the time of 
Xerxes Even after Mardonms had visited the coast 
of Anatolia, Hippoclus and Aeantides ruled over 
Lampsacus; the Pisistratidse in Sigeum; Demaratus 
obtained Teuthrania, Halisarna, and Pergamum ; Gron- 
gylus, Grambrion, Myrma, and Grryneum ; Theomcstor 
in the reign of Xerxes was tyrant of Samos ; in 
Herodotus’ own city the descendants of Lygdamis 
retamed the throne. To renew the tyrannies in their 
old extent, when they were mtended to keep in sub- 
jection Grreek maritime cities of considerable power 
without Persian garrisons was not necessary after 
these cities had been so greatly weakened by the 
suppression of the rebellion.^ 

The legend of the discussion of the seven as to the 
best form of constitution has grown up out of the 
privileges of the six tribal princes, who as a fact 
formed an aristocratic element in the Persian con- 
stitution (V, 329), and out of the peculiar immunities 
enjoyed by the house of Otanes; the Grreeks traced 
both one and the other back to the assassination of 

1 TRq evidanciQ m support of this "wiR be found in tbo OTeak History. 
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the Magians. From tlie immunitiBS, and supposed self- 
government of this house, the Grreeka concluded that 
Otanes must at that time have pronounced for the 
freedom and self-government of the Persians, and 
Herodotus represents him as consistently democratic, 
and taking no part m the election to the throne. In 
the discussion the defence of monarchy was naturally 
assigned to the future occupant of the throne. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE REBELLIONS IN THE PROVINCES. 

One of the boldest deeds known to history had been 
accomplished, one of the most marvellous compli- 
cations had been severed by a remarkable venture. 
At a distance from their home and people, six 
Persians, led by a prince of the royal house, had 
attacked and cut down the pretended son of Cyrus, 
in his fortified citadel, when surrounded by his 
adherents, after he had reigned for more than ten 
months (Spring 521 B.O.'). An Achsemenid again 
sat on the throne of Cyrus. Whether the removal 
of the usurper and the sudden proclamation of Darius 
on the soil of Media had really prevented the ruin 
of the kingdom, as it was intended to do, and 
whether it would produce the results which the 
Achgememds and the princes of the Persians expected 
from it, was a i][uestiDn, which, in spite of the success, 
still remamed to be settled. It was true that the 
resumption of the struggle with the Medcs for the 
sovereignty was for the moment avoided, but that 
the accession of Danus brought the whole kingdom 
into obedience to his power had stiU to be shown. 
Undeniable facts prove that even in the last years 
of CambysBS the bonds of obedience were relaxed. 

' Abova, p. 195, n 
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The satraps of the provincsa had. beeii able te rule 
over their provincBS indepeniieutly. This had. been 
rapidly foUawed. by two violent changes in the succes- 
sien, which seemed to promise success to further usurp- 
ation. The various nations were q^uite satisfied with 
the rule of Gaumata Their favourite chief had been 
slain; they were now called upon to obey his assassin, 
whose reign betokened the return of the severer rule. 
Neither m Media nor m Babylon did men forget 
the state of affairs before C3rrus , scarcely eighteen 
years had elapsed since Babylon had been taken 
by Cyrus. The nations of the kmgdom were in 
agitation.^ 

Elated by the success of his venture, in the full 
vigour of his life, — accordmg to Herodotus Darius 
had scarcely reached the thirtieth year, and according 
to Ctesias the thirty-sixth year of his age,^ — the new 
ruler seemed equal even to the heaviest tasks. The 
boldness of his resolution, the daring nature of the 
advice which he had given, were favourable indications 
that he possessed the power to keep the kingdom of 
Cyrus together. While he could not but direct his 
gaze in the most eager expectation to the nations of 
the empire, he found in his immediate proximity, 
among the associates in the deed of ^ikathauvatis, 
an independent and rebellious spirit. A remarkable 
indication proved that the princes of the Persian 

1 Harod 3, B7, 12B, loD, 

® Ho was, according to Heiodotus, twenty years old at tlia doatli of 
Oynia Herod. 1, 2D9, 3, 139. Otesias ("Pars " lo) giyos Danus a 
rmgn oJE thirty-one yeara and a life of eevanty-two That the reign of 
Darms lasted thirty-six years is fixed both by the astrononucal canon 
and Egyptian inscriptions, which mention the thirty-sixth year of 
Daiius; and lastly by the Egihi-tahlets of Babylon, which give dates 
out of thirty-five years (with the single exception of the seventh year) 
“Transact Bibl Arch” 6, B9 ff Accoiding to Otesias, Daiiua would 
bo thirty-six years old in tho yoar 521 B o. 
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tribes, to whose devotion he owed the throne, who 
had risked as much as himself, were for that very 
reason inelmed to regard themselves as more on an 
equality with the new king, and to pay less respect 
to his authority. Soon after the assassination of the 
Magian, Intaphernes, one of the six Persian princes, 
who had lost an eye in the conflict with the Magians, 
came one day into the palace to speak with the king. 
But the doorkeepers and servants would not admit 
him because the king was with one of his wives. 
Intaphernes thought that this statement was false, and 
that the new kmg intended to refuse to the Persian 
princes the ancient right of free entry ; he drew his 
sword, cut off the ears and noses of each of the two 
servants, strung them on the reins of his bridle and 
hung them round their necks. In this act of violence 
Darius could only see extreme contempt for the royal 
dignity, and the moat severe outrage of it in the 
persons of his servants ; he was convinced that it 
was the announcement of a rebellion. He did not 
venture to step in and punish at once ; he could 
hardly assume that Intaphernes would have done such 
an action without an understanding with the other 
chieftams; they had intended, no doubt, to humble 
the king, and now that they had helped him to the 
throne, they wished to take up a different position 
towards the ruler whom they had raised from that 
which they had occupied towards Cyrus and Cam- 
bysBS. It was not till Darius had q^uestioned each 
of the princes separately, and ascertained that Inta- 
phernes had aefed independently, that he caused him 
to be thrown into prison with his sons and all his 
family. He desired, no doubt, on this first opportunity 
to show the chiefs of the Persians their master, and 
his intention was naturally carried out with oriental 
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cruelty. Regarilless of ths services of lutaphernes 
anil the wouncl which, he hai received, he was to 
he executed and all the males of his house with him ; 
the entire stock of this princely family was to he 
annihilated. The entreaties of the wife of Intaphernes 
only prevailed so far as to save from death her 
brother and her eldest son, so that the race could 
at least be kept in existence.^ 

Stdl more dangerous, though at a greater distance, 
appeared to be the attitude of a satrap who ruled 
over wide regions. Oroetes had been made satrap 
of Lydia and Ionia by Cyrus. In the last year of 
Cambyses he had enticed Polycrates of Samos to 
Magnesia mto his power, and had caused him to be 
executed there, in order to bring about the subjuga- 
tion of Samos When called upon by Darius to 
declare against Gaumata he had paid no heed to 
the command, but had availed himself of the confusion 
to assassinate Mitrobates the satrap of Phrygia, who 
resided at Dascyleum, and possess himself of that 
satrapy. He now ruled from Sardis to the Halys. 
After the accession of Darius, so far from obeying 
his commands to appear at the court, he cut down 
the messenger who brought them. It was obviously 
his intention to establish an independent kingdom 
in Asia Minor. It did not appear possible to crush 
Inm without an open struggle, and the beginning 
of this would be a signal of revolt for many others. 
Darius summoned the chief of the Persians, and 
asked if any one could remove Oroetes out of the 
way. In the narrative of Herodotus not one only 
but thirty offered themselves for the venture. They 
cast lots, and the lot fell on Bagaens the son of 
Artontes. Provided with the necessary letters from 
1 Haroil (3, 118, 119) puts this ayout, abrUa jUEri Ivavdaraaiv 
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tliB king, he went as an extraordinary cominissiDner 
to Sardis The garrison of the citadel at Sardis in 
wkich Oroetes resided consisted of a tlionsand Persian 
lance-bearers Bagaeiis eanaei a communication from 
Darius to be read to these troops in the presence of 
Oroetes. They showed respect for the letter and 
the royal seal, and expressed a willingness to obey 
the king’s commands. As soon as Bagacus had con- 
vinced himself of their feeling, he read an order 
from Darius m which the lance-bearers were forbidden 
to obey Oroetes any longer They at once placed 
their lances on the ground. Encouraged by this, 
Bagaeus immediately read the last order, in which 
Darius bade the Persians at Sardis to put Oroetes to 
death. This command also was executed on the spot. 
It was a rapid success, and an extremely fortunate 
event for Darius. Asia Minor from the Halys to the 
Aegean was brought under his authority at a single 
blow. 

Herodotus only remarks in passing, that the Modes 
revolted from Darius, but were conijueredin the battle 
and reduced again to submission.^ He relates the 
rebellion of the Babylonians at greater length Since 
the accession of the Magian the Babylonians had 
secretly prepared to throw off the yoke of Persia. 
They put to death all the women in the city who were 
not mothers, leaving only a childless wife and another 
woman in each household, that their provisions might 
not fail, and when Darius brought up his forces, and 
invested Babylon, they made merry over the siege and 
danced behind their towers. A whole year and seven 
months passed away, and Darius tried every art and 
invention in vain, including the means by which Cyrus 
had taken the city and many others, but the Babylonians 

^ Hsrod. 1, 13D, 
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were strongly on their guards and it was impossible to 
take the city. In the twentieth month, Zopyrus the 
son of Megabyzus, one of the men who had taken part 
In the assassination of the Magian, appeared before 
the throne of Darins with hia nose and ears cut off, hia 
hair shaved, and his body covered with blows from a 
whip Distressed to see one of the most distinguished 
men m such a condition, the king sprang up and 
asked who had done him such an irreparable injury. It 
was intolerable, Zopyrus answered, that the Assyrians 
should mock the Persians any longer; he had not 
acquamted the king with his design that he might not 
prevent him from carrying it out. It was his mten- 
tion in this plight to seek admittance into the city 
and to teU the Babylonians that the king of the 
Persians had treated him thus. He thought that 
they would believe him, and entrust him with the 
command over a division. On the tenth day after his 
reception into the city, Darius was to place a thou- 
sand men of the troops which he VEiIued least agamst 
the gate of Semiramis ; on the seventeenth two 
thousand against the gate of Nmus ; on the thirty- 
seventh four thousand against the gate of the n iial - 
dseans. If he achieved great successes against these 
troops the Babylonians would no doubt entrust every- 
thing to him, even the keys of their gates Then 
Darius was to attack the city on aU sides, and place 
the Persians against the gates of Belus and the gate 
of the Cissians “Zopyrus set forth, gave his name 
at the gate, pretended to be a deserter, and demanded 
entrance. The guards led him before the council of 
the city. He lamented the treatment which he had 
received from Darius because he had advised hnn to 
lead away his army, inasmuch as there was no way of 
taking the ’ city. He could do them the greatest 
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SBivicos, and Dariua and tlie Persians the greate'st 
harm, for he linew their plans in every direction. 
The Bab 5 donians seeing the most distinguished Persian 
without nose or ears, covered with stripes and hlood, 
listened to his words, and believed that he had come 
to aid them ; and they were ready at his req^uest to 
allow him the command of a division.” At the head 
of his Babylonian soldiers Zopyrus cut down the three 
troops on the days agreed upon. “Then Zopyrus 
was all in all to the Babylonians ; they elected him 
general and keeper of the walls of the city, and when 
Dariua, as had been agreed upon, stormed the city on 
every Bide, and the besieged repulsed their opponents 
m every direction, Zopyrus opened the Cissian gate 
and tlie gate of Belus to the Persians and brought 
them into the city. The Babylonians who saw this 
fled mto the shrine of Belus, but the others fought on 
in their ranks till they perceived that they had been 
betrayed. Thus Babylon was recovered, and Dariua 
now did what Cyrus had neglected to do at the time 
of his conq^uest; he destroyed the walls, tore down 
the gates, impaled nearly tliree thousand of the load- 
ing men, and gave the city to the remainder for a 
habitation. In order that they might have wives and 
posterity, Darius commanded each of the neighbouring 
nations to send a number of women to Babylon ; in all 
there were 50,000, and from these the present inhabit- 
ants of the city are descended. In the judgment of 
Darius no one had ever done greater service to the 
Persians than Zopyrus, with the exception of Cyrus, 
with whom no Persian could be compared. It is 
also asserted that Darius was wont to say that he 
would willingly lose twenty Babylons, if Zopyrus 
might be restored from his mutilated condition. He 
held him in great honour, gave him each year the 
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presents which are moat honourable among tha Per- 
sians, conferred, on him for hia life the government of 
Babylon free of all tribute to the king, and a great 
deal besides.”^ 

Megabyzus, the son of Daduhya, who aided Darius 
in puttmg the Magian to death, and hia deseendants, 
were only too well known to the Greeks, and more 
especially to the Athenians. Megabyzus conquered 
Perinthua, and reduced Thracia and Macedonia be- 
neath tha Persian rule. The son of this Megabyzus 
was Zopyrua, to whom Darius, according to the narra- 
tive of Herodotus, owed the capture of Babylon; the 
son of Zopyrus was Megabyzus the younger, who in 
the year 455 B.c inflicted on the Athenians in Egypt 
one of the heaviest defeats which they ever experi- 
enced , they lost more than 200 tmemes, and nearly 
the whole of the crews, for those who escaped to 
Gyrene were few in number.^ From the marriage of 
this Megabyzus with the daughter of Xerxes and 
Amostris, the granddaughter of Otanes, sprang the 
younger Zopyrus, who broke with Artaxerxes 1. 
after the death of his parents, retired to Athens after 
440 B.O., and afterwards, when attacking the city of 
Gaunus in Garia with Attic troops — the city belonged 

1 Justin Tspsats the narratiyB of HsToilDtus in a rhetoriDal form. , ha 
incoriBctly ragards Zopyrus as ona of the savon. Diodorus attempts 
to unite tliD statomants of Herodotus and Dtasias, by maintaining that 
Zopyrus was also oalLod Magabyzus, the “twenty Babylons ” ate 
Toducadto tan. (Exo Vat, p. 3t, 35 = 10, 19 ) InHarod. (4, 143) Darius 
Wishes when he opens tha finest pomegranate that he had as many 
Magabyzusos (tho father of Zopyrus is meant) as the fruit had saads. 
Plutarch transfars this to Zopyrus, and represents Darius as saying 
that he would rathor have Zopyrus uninjuiad than 109 Babylons, 
“Reg Apejihthagm” 3. In Polyaonus (7, 12), Zopyrus imitates the 
dovioD which Sirakos, a Sacian, had previously employed against 
Daiius, anil opens tha gates of Babylon to the Parsians by night, 

2 Thucyd 1, lOJ, 109, 110, Diod 11, 71, 74, 75, 77, 12, 3 , Isocr. 
“ Du Paco,” 82 
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to the Attic league but had withdrawn from itj and 
it was neeessaiy to reduce it — was killed by a stone 
thrown from the walls ^ Hence the achievements of 
the princely family, who were the forefathers of the 
deserter — of his father Megabyzus, his grandfather, 
the elder Zopyrus, and his great-grandfather — were 
peculiarly interesting to the Greeks The minute 
account which Herodotus gives of the greatest act of 
the older Zopyrus must be derived from information 
which he obtained in Athens either from the younger 
Zopjrrus or from his retanue, and these would relate 
what the minstrels of the Persians had sung of the 
sacrifice made by the elder Zopyrus for the great king 
and the kingdom. We can trace a poetical source in 
the mocking of the besiegers, and the saying connected 
with it. A Babylonian cries to the Persians, Why do 
you Bit there ? Why do you not retire ? Ye will take 
the city when mules bring forth." A mule belonging 
to Zopyrus does brmg forth; this sign, showing that 
Babylon can be taken, determmes Zopyrus to mutilate 
himself, when he had previously ascertained from 
Darius that the kmg attached the greatest importance 
to the capture of the city. The massacre of the women 
of the Babylonians must also be poetical. Herodotus 
himself tells us that the Babylonians had prepared their 
rebellion for a long time, ever since the Magian had 
ascended the throne Thus they had at least a year 
before the investment of the city m which to furnish 
it with provisions, and the adjacent country was most 
fruitful; moreover, the walls of Babylon enclosed a 
very large extent of arable and pasture land (III, 3B2). 
We may conceive of such wholesale massacre as an 

1 Otoa “Peis’' 44. The paiAagogoa pf Aleibiaios was no doubt 
namecl after this Zopyrua. Plntarcb, “Lycnrg” o 16, Aloib, o. 1; 
KirobbofE, “ EnstebungsisBit,” s. 15, 
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act of deapBrafcion in consaijuBncB of a long siege ; but 
in the account of Herodotus it took place before the 
city was invested, and is one of the preparations of 
tbe Babylonians. It is not until be bas beard of tbe 
massacre of tbe women tbat Darius sets out agamst 
Babylon. Not leas remarkable are tbe definite num- 
bers of tbe troops, wbieb Zopyrus witb tbe Babylonians 
cuts down on tbe appointed days. Tbe names of tbe 
five gates mentioned in tbe narrative seem to show 
enact local knowledge. But tbougb a gate in Babylon 
might be named after Beliis, and another ^'tbe gate 
of Elam ” (the Cissians) ; no gate in tbat city could 
have been named after the Cbaldseans, or Ninus, or 
Semiramis. So far as the inscriptions of Babylon have 
been deciphered, the names of tbe gates were dif- 
ferent.^ As the forms of Hmus and Semiramis and 
their history do not belong even in tbe remotest 
degree to Babylonia and her history, but are rather 
shown to be inventions of tbe Medo-Persian Epos, 
these two gates which are named after them point 
to the Persian source from which the narrative of 
Herodotus was derived. More incredible even than 
tbe massacre of tbe women at the beginning of the 
rebellion is their replacement after the capture by the 
50,000 women whom Darius causes the neighbouring 
nations to send to Babylon. Darius bad no reasons for 
assisting a city which had maintained itself against 
him for more than twenty months, the walls and gates 
of which he had broken, and at the same time, as 
Herodotus himself tells us, had executed the leading 
men, 3000 in number, by a cruel death. His interests 
lay in precisely the opposite direction. 

Darius himself informs us about the rising of the 
Babylonians and their subjugation. “When I had 

^ K g Mgnant, “ Batylon,” p. 204; Oppart. “ExpSi,” 1, 187, 223. 
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slam Graumata, there was a man Atrina, by name, 
the son of Upadarma, who rebelled in Susiana. He 
said to the people : ‘ I am kmg in Susiana.’ Then the 
inhabitants in Susiana became rebellious ; they went 
over to Atrina , he was king in Susiana. Moreover 
there was a man of Babylon, Naditabira by name 
(Nidintabel in the Babylonian text), the son of Aniri ; 
he rebelled m Babylon. He deceived the people thus : 
‘I am Nabukadrachara (Nabukudurussur), the son of 
Nabunita’ Then the people of Babylon went over 
entirely to Naditabira , he seized the throne in 
Babylon. After this I sent (an army '2) to Susiana ; 
Atrma was brought in fetters before me ; I slew him. 
Then I marched to Babylonia against Naditabira, 
who called himself Nabukadrachara. The army of 
Naditabira maintained the Tigris, and occupied the 
river with ships ; his whole power protected the Tigris ^ 
Auramazda came to my aid; by the grace of Aura- 
mazda I crossed the Tigris, and severely defeated the 
army of Naditabira. On the 26th of the month of 
Athriyadiya (on the 2Gth of the month Kislev), then 
it was, that we gave battle. After this I marched 
against Babylon. When I went against Babylon, 
there is a city, by name Zazana on the Euphrates, 
there this Naditabira, who called himself Nabu- 
kadrachara, had come with an army to give me 
battle. Then we joined battle. Auramazda came 
to my aid ; by the grace of Auramazda I severely 
defeated the army of Naditabira The enemy was 
driven into the water ; the water carried him away 
on the second day of the month of Anamaka, then 

^ So acDOTcliiigto tha Babylonian text^in SoRrador, “KoilinsDlirifton,” 
a 345. 

Dppart offcar the Txuanian text. “I elewiiiiticb peoplo from tbe 
army of Nidintabel, ami ctcoye othsrs to tho liyor; thoy ■woro irownod 
in the nyar.” 
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WB joinEd liatblB. Then Naditabira want with a few 
horse to Babylon^ and I went to Babylon. By the 
grace of Auramazda I took Babylon and captured 
Naditabira. Then I slew Naditabira at Babylon. 
While I was in Babylonia these provinces revolted : 
Persia, Susiana, Media, Assyria, Parthia, Margiana, 
the SattagydsB, the Sacae.”^ 

The inscription shows that the inhabitants of Elam 
gave the signal for revolt, that their leader Atrina 
attempted to raise once more that ancient kingdom 
125 years after its fall Nabonetus (Nabimahed, 
Nabumta), the last king of Babylon, had been sent 
by Cyrus to Carmania and had died there (p 89). 
A man, who gave himself out to be his younger son, 
took the lead of the Babylonians, and once more 
called into existence the revered name of Nebuchad- 
nezzar He had time to coUect an army, and con- 
sidered himself strong enough to meet the Persians 
in the open field. On the eastern border of the 
ancient kingdom, on the Tigris, he awaited the attack 
of the Persians ; he brings armed ships to the place, 
that they may facilitate his defence of the right bank, 
and make it difldcult for the enemy to cross the river. 
The Elamites were overpowered, their leader captured 
and slam. The heavier task of reducing Babylon 
was undertaken by Darius himself. The army which 
he led was obviously the same as that which con- 
quered Susiana; it consisted of Persians and Medes, 
as 13 shown by the sequel of the inscription Darius 
had to open the campaign against the new Nebuchad- 
nezzar in the same manner in which Cyrus nineteen 
years previously had begun his war against Nabonetus. 

1 The Turanian ycirsion mentions Egypt after Assyria. In the 
insenption nothing is said, of this country, no Egyptians aro found in 
the rows of tho CDng[uorod rebels. 
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He had first to cross the Tigris. This wa-s done, 
and Nshuchadnezzar retired in a slanting direction 
across Babylonia to the Euphrates, closely pursued 
hy Darius. On the Euphrates he was again defeated, 
and his people were driven in part into the river, but 
he was not cut off from the city as Nahonetus had 
been by Cyrus; he was able to reach the protection 
of the walls of Babylon. We know their powers of 
resistance. The Persians had crossed the Tigris at 
a place where it is not more than 100 miles distant 
from the Euphrates, % e not far below the Median 
welUs , for the battle on the Tigris was fought on the 
26th (or 27th) of Athriadiya, and six days after, on 
the 2nd of Anamaka, the Babylonian army suffered 
its second defeat on the bank of the Euphrates at 
Zazana. As Athriadiya coincides with the Kislev 
(November-Dee ember) and Anamaka with the Tebet 
(December-January) of the Babylonians (p 195), the 
rebellion of Babylonia must have taken place in the 
summer and the investment of the city in the last 
weeks of the year 521 B 0 The inscriptions tell us 
nothmg of the length of the siege. On the other 
hand we have five tablets from the reign of the rebel, 
Nebuchadnezzar III , aU dated from Babylon, and 
bearing the name of the same witness. They date, 
in the time of this king, from Kislev 20, to the next 
Tisri and Marchesvan, i. e. from November-Dccember 
of the year of the battles down to October-Nov ember 
of the next year.^ The inscription of Bchistun allows 
that aU the central lands of the kingdom, not except- 
ing Persiaa rebelled against Darius during the siege. 
It follows therefore that success at Babylon was long 

1 GOha two Egibi-tablata luoteiby Bosoawon in Trans, Bibl Arob ” 
B, B8, onNBbuDhailnBzzar III. haye boan ngbtly asonboi by Oppart 
rolyiug on the naxnoa of bbo witnossos, to tbe latsr rebeUion of Arakba! 
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enDUgli delays i to awake the hope that Darius would 
be ehecksd before Babylonia, and defeated there. 
The twenty months of Herodotus would carry us 
from the end of the year 521 B.D. to the autumn of 
the year 519 b.d 

The rebellion made head every where. In spite of 
the day of Qikathauvatis, the kingdom was going 
to rum The position of Darius was desperate. The 
longer the siege, the more fixed the belief that he 
could not succeed, the greater was the progress of the 
revolt. If he raised the siege to turn against the 
rebels, that was a proof that he could not conq[uer 
Babylon ; the confidence of the rebels in their for- 
tunes would be increased, and the army discouraged 
with which he had conc[uered on the Tigris and the 
Eupliratcs, with which he stood in personal relations, 
and which he had drawn into close connection with him- 
self On this army the kingdom rested, it remained yet 
loyal in the camp at Babylon. The deed in Nisaea had 
been best confirmed by the fact that Media recognized 
Darius as king, that he had been able to summon the 
Median contingent to the field, and by his successes to 
connect the Median army with himself The Persian 
and Median army which was with me remained faith- 
ful ; the Median nations which remained at home, 
revolted ” — so we learn from the inscription.^ Dariua 
perceived that he must not weaken the only support 
which ho had in this difficult crisis, or remove it by 
his own act. lie judged the situation correctly, and 
remained before Babylon in spite of bad news which 
was brought to him from all sides. But the resistance 
was not less stulffiorn than the attack. It seemed 
as though the new reign of Darius must come to an 
end before Babylon. Could it continue beside the 

’ Of. Sdnader, KoilinSDhnftDn,” s. 346. 
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defectiDn of ths Maiies,Partliians,HyTcaniana,Margiaiii, 
Sagarfcians and Sattagydae, the ArniBniana, Assyrians, 
and Susiam, the rebelliDn of the Persians themselves 
Was it possible to check the outbreak of the storm of 
ruin in the face of the indomitable resistance of 
Babylon Only in the distant east and west were 
there glimpses of light The satraps of Arachosia and 
Bactria, Vivana and Dadarshis, remained loyal to 
Darius and kept their lands in obedience. Asia Mm or 
was q[uiBt ; if Darius had not succeeded in removing 
Oroetes at the right moment, these regions also would 
have taken up arms against Darius either under him 
or under some native ruler. 

The account of Darius aJlows us to see that the 
recently-subdued Susiani were the first to rebel when 
Darius was delayed at Babylon. After them the 
Medes rebelled, m order to renew the struggle for 
the sovereignty between Persia and Media ; this was 
foUowed in the east by the rebellion of the Sattagydse, 
the Parthians, the Hyrcanians, the Margiani, the 
SacsB ; in the west the Armenians and Syrians took 
up arms. PinaUy, even the Persians held out a hand 
to the subject nations for the overthrow of the king- 
dom and their own dominion Yahyazdata, a Persian 
of the tribe of the Utiaiis (Y. 323), declared himself to 
be the legitimate ruler ; the brother of Cambyses was 
alive ; he was no other than Eardiya, the son of Cyrus. 
The Persians beheve him; this second pretender finds 
many adherents. 

The inscription is as follows ‘'There was a man, 
by name Martiya ; he dwelt in the city of Kuganaka 
m Persia; he revolted in Susiana; and said to the 
people : ‘I am Ymani, king in Susiana.’ There was a 
man, Fravartis (Phraortes) by name, a Mede. He 
revolted in Media, and said . ' I am Khsathrita of the 
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family of Uvakhsliatlira * (Oyazares). The Median 
nation then became rebelliona towards me ; they went 
over to Fravartis ; and be was king in Media. Tbere- 
npon I sent an army. I made Yidarna, a Persian, 
my servant, the general, and said to them : ^ Gro down 
and smite the Median army wbich does not call itself 
mine.’ Then Vidarna marched out. When he came 
to Media, he fought a battle with the Medes at 
Marus, a city in Media. By the grace of Auramazda 
the army of Yidarna conquered that rebellious army on 
the (twenty-seventh) day of the month Anamaka (of 
- the month Tebet) ^ There was a district Campada 
(Cambadene) in Media ; there my army awaited me. 
The Parthians and Hyrcanians became rebellious to 
me, and joined Fravartis Yista 9 pa, my father, was 
in Parthia; the people left him and revolted. Then 
Yistappa took those who adhered to him and marched 
against the rebels. On the 22nd day of the month 
Yiyakhna Yistagpa, by the grace of Auramazda, 
defeated the rebels near the city of Yi 9 pauvat]S in 
Parthia. I sent my servant, Dadarshis by name, an 
Aimenian, to Armenia. When he came to Armenia, 
the rebels gathered together and marched against 
Dadarshis to give battle. By the grace of Aura- 
mazda my army defeated the revolted army near 
Zuza in Armenia, on the Cth day of tlie month of 
Thuravahara. The rebels marched against Dadarshis 
a second time, Near the fortress of Tigra in Armenia 
on the 18th of Thuravahara my army defeated tlio 
rebellious army; they slew 526 of them, and took 
520 prisoners.^ A third time the rebels marched 
against Dadarshis. Near the fortress of Uhyama in 

1 SchiailDr, Zoc, c-it. s. 34D. The day ol tliQ moiitli Lolonga to tliB 
DorroHpoiiiling BaLyloniau monili ToLot, 

1 Moritmiinn, loc. cit s. 75 ; SoLrador, ho ni 0 . 347. 
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Armenia my army defeated the rebelliDns army on the 
9th day of the month Thaigarshis There Dadarshis 
waited till I came to Media. A man^ by name Chitra- 
takhma, revolted from me * I am king of Sagartia/ 
he said to the people, ' of the race of Uvakhshathra ’ 
(Cyaxares). There is a province Margiaua (Margu) 
by name which revolted from me. They made a man 
of Margiana, Frada by name, their leader. Against 
him I sent Dadarshis (Dadarsu) a Persian, my servant, 
the satrap of Bactria. There was a man, Vahyazdata 
by name, m the city of Tarava, in the district of 
Yutiya in Persia, he said to the people. ‘I am 
Bardiya, the son of Kurus.’ The Persian nation 
revolted from me. He was king in Persia. This 
Vahyazdata, who called himself Bardiya, sent an 
army to Arachosia against the Persian Vivana, my 
servant, the satrap of Arachosia.” 

The rebellion of Phraortes (which took place in the 
summer of 520 B.o.) was the more dangerous because 
it was undertaken with the obvious intention of 
restoring the independence of Media under a scion of 
the old native royal house, and the name of Cyaxares 
could not but excite and give new life to national 
memories among the Medes. Whatever troops Darius 
could spare, and for this purpose he could only use Per- 
sians, he sent under the command of the tribal princo 
Hydarnes, his associate in the assassination of the 
Magi, against the Medea, at the same time despatching 
Dadarshis an Armeman to Armenia, to check the 
advance of the rebellion there, and mainly, no doubt, to 
prevent the alliance of the Armenians and the Modes. 
A whole year after Darius had begun the investment 
of Babylon, on the 27th day of Anamaka (Dccember- 
January, 520 bo), Hydarnes encountered Phraortes at 
Marus. He did not obtam any great success. He had 
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to content liimself with maintaining against Phraortes 
the district of CambaolenB m the south of Media. In 
ths west of Media, Dadarshis had no better success 
against his Armenian compatriots When he had 
fought two battles, of no great importance, if we are 
to judge from the losses of the rebels in one, in one 
month (on the eight and eighteenth), and a third in 
May (Thaigarshis) of the year 519 B D., he was com- 
pelled to retire to a fortress named Uhyama In 
Parthia, to the east of Media, Hystaspes the father of 
Darius, who was expected to keep these regions of the 
kingdom in obedience, was not in a position, with the 
forces at his disposal, to prevent the defection of the 
Parthians, Hyrcanians, Margiam, and Sacee. He con- 
tented himself with the attempt to prevent the 
combination of the Parthians and Hyrcanians with 
Phraortes, and to limit as far as possible the spread of 
the rebellion. He only succeeded m retaining a part of 
the Parthians in obedience The battle at Vi 5 pauvatis 
(m Viyakhna, i, e. in March, 519), made it possible for 
him to maintain himself in Partbia, but was far from 
giving him the control of the land. The troops and 
generals sent by Darius were not able to prevail 
against the rebels, in Media and Armenia they were 
reduced to the defensive, and the same was the case 
with Hystaspes the father of Darius in Bactria. This 
collapse of the kingdom and general rebellion was 
used by a Persian of the tnbe of the Utians (Yutiya^) 
in order to win over the Persians once more with the 
name of Bardiya, and to wrest them from the rule of 
Darms. Vahyazdata must have found a considerable 
following m Persia, and his successes must have 
been important, since he could attempt to extend his 

‘ AbovD, Yol Y 323. ThQ diatriot of Otonia Ibolonga no rlouLt lo 
Armoma. Stoph Hyz. ml vose. 
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dominion to the east over Carmania and Arachosia, 
and to send an army to Arachosia in order to win 
this province also from Darius 

The position of Darius before Babylon was hope- 
less The danger increased every day, and there 
was still no prospect of winning the city. We may 
certainly believe the narrative of Herodotus that 
Darius left no means untried to reduce it, that he 
repeated the device of drawing off the water of the 
Euphrates into the basin of Sepharvaim, by which 
Cyrus had attained his object twenty years pre- 
viously; the Babylonians had been taught by that 
siege to be on their guard in this direction. The 
account of Darius does not tell us how the city 
was fin all y taken; he does not mention the name 
of Zopyrus. The pressure of the surrounding dangers 
was so great, the hope of taking the city by force 
so small, that the son of a tribal king might feel 
himself calLed upon to sacrifice himself for the king 
and the kingdom, to adopt desperate measures. That 
Zopyrus did take a prominent part m the capture 
of Babylon is clear from the fact, which we do not 
learn from Herodotus only, that the satrapy of Baby- 
lon was given to him, and remained in his hands 
durmg the whole reign of Darius and afterwards. 
He is said to have lost his life in a rebellion of the 
Babylonians in the reign of Xerxes ^ Wc cannot 

^ WRat Harodatus raktes of Zop 3 niis, Dtesiaa ralataa of his son 
Magabyzua II m ragari to this new rising, of which wo hayo no inoro 
accniata knowlodgo in any othai SDinroa, hut which must not he oallod 
m gusstion, Harodotus himsoli indicataa a rohcUion under XorxoB, in 
which the golden image of Belua was takon away from the lowor 
chamber m the great temple (1, 1B3), and wo hayo Strabo’s statemont 
of the destruction of Belus by Xerxes, p. 738 If Danus, as Herodotus 
telLa usj 3, 159, “ destioyed tiie gates of Babylon," it docs not follow 
that he opened the supposed tomb of Nitocris oyer the main gateway, 
bocause it made it impassable, as Herodotus thi-nka (1, 187). 
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doubt that after the capture Darius proceeded with 
greater severity against Babylon than Cyrus had 
clone, that the gates were broken and large spaces 
of the walls thrown down (p 234). The inscription 
of Behistun merely mentions the execution of the 
third Nebuchadnezzar. 

After a siege of twenty months Babylon fell in 
the autumn of the year 519 b D. Darius tells us 
further: “Thereupon I went up from Babylon, and 
marched to Media. The Susiani were overcome with 
fear, they seized upon Martiya (p 242), who was 
their general, and put him to death. When I had 
reached Media, there is a city, Kudurus (Kunduru) 
by name, in Media, to which Fravartis marched 
against me with an army. Then they gave me 
battle. Auramazda came to my aid. By the grace 
of Auramazda I severely defeated the army of 
Fravartis on the 2Gth day of the month of Adukams. 
Then Fravartis with a few horsemen withdrew to 
the district of Kaga in Media. Then I sent an army 
against them; Fravartis was captured and brought 
to me. I cut off his nose, ears, and tongue. Ho 
was kept in chains at my gate ; all the people saw 
him. Then I crucified him at Hangmataua (Ecba- 
tana), and the men who wore his principal adherents 
I imprisoned in the citadel of Hangmatana. Then 
I sent a Persian army from Kaga to Vista^pa, and 
when it had reached him, he marched out with it. 
There is a city Patigrabana ^ in Parthia, there Vi3ta9pa 
severely defeated that rebellious army on the 1st 
day of the month of Giarmapada; he slew 6560 of 
them, and took 4182 captives. Then the land of 
Parthia was mine. I sent Vaumi 9 a a Persian, my 
servant, to Armenia ; when he came there the rebels 
1 Vol V p. 10, n. 
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cDllectBil to giVB fcattls to Vaumipa. At Acliitu in 
Assyria my army dsfeatBil IhB rebels on the 15tli 
day of Ana, ID aka, and slew 2024 of them. A second 
time they gatliered together and marched against 
Yaumiga. There is a district Antiynra (0 Liar a) by 
name, in Armenia ; there they fought on the last day 
of the month of Thuravahara (Yiyar 30). By the 
grace of Auramazda my army defeated the rebels 
severely; they slew 2045 and took 1559 prisoners. 
Agamst Chitratakhma (the leader of the rising of 
the SagartianB)j I sent a part of the Persian and 
Median army.^ I made Takhmagpada, a Mode, the 
general. Takhmagpada fought with Chitratakhma and 
my army defeated the rebaUioua army, seized Chitra- 
takhma, and brought him to me. I cut off his nose 
and ears, he lay in chains at my gate ; all the people 
saw him. Then I crucified him at Arbira (Arbela in 
Assyria). Dadarshis, a Persian, my servant, the 
satrap of Bactria, fought a battle with the Margiani 
(Frada was the leader of the rising here) on the 23rd 
day of the month of Atriyadiya. By the grace of 
Auramazda my army defeated the hostile army very 
severely Dadarshis slew 4203 of them, and took 65 G2 
prisoners ^ Then the land was mine. Vahyazdata, 
who called himself Bardiya, sent an army to Ara- 
chosia against the Persian Vivana, my servant, the 
satrap of Araehosia. ‘ Gro up,’ he said to them ; 'defeat 
Yivana and the army, which calls itself the army 
of kmg Darius.’ There is a fortress, Kapiaakani by 
name; there they fought the battle. By the grace 
□f Auramazda my army defeated the rebellious army 
on the l3th of Anamaka. For a second time the 

1 Dppart, "Psupla des Mfeies," p. 133 

* Morcltmann, loz. at a. 76, 77, Spiegal, “Altpara, KBilmaohnftDn,” 
Hag. 3, 3 , ScliradDr, laz, z%t, a, 351, 
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rebsls marcliBi against Vivana. In the district of 
Grandutava (Granduvada) on tliB T’th of ths montli 
Viyakhnaj my army defeated the rebellions army. 
Then tbe general of Vabyazdata withdrew with his 
faithful warriors to a fortress, Arsada by name, in 
Arachosia. Vivana followed him with an army. Then 
he seized him and slew him and the captains who 
were with him. I sent out a part of the Persian 
and Median army which was with me ; I made 
Artavardiya, a Persian, my servant, the general of it; 
Artavardiya marched to Persia ; the rest of the army 
went with me to Media. When Artavardiya was in 
Persia, there is a city Bakha (Eacha) ; to this Vahyaz- 
data who called himself Bardiya marched to fight 
against Artavardiya. Auramazda came to my aid, 
on the 12th of Thuravahara my army defeated the 
army of Vahyazdata very severely. Then Yahyazdata 
went to Pisicauvada. Prom thence he marched against 
Artavardiya and gave him battle. There is a moun- 
tain Paraga (Parga) by name ; there they fought 
on the Gth day of Grarmapada. By the grace of 
Auramazda my army defeated that of Vahyazdata ; 
and they seized Vahyazdata and also his chief 
adherents Uvadaidaya is a city in Persia ; there 
1 crucified Vahyazdata and the captains who were 
with him.” 

The connection between these various battles is no 
doubt as follows. When Babylon had fallen in the 
autumn of the year 519 B c. and the new Nebuchad- 
nezzar had been executed, Banus set out in the spring 
of the year 518 B.D Hydarnes maintained himself 
against Phraortes on the western border of Media, 
Dalarshis against the rebels in Armenia, and'Hystaspes 
in Parthia. The new pretender to the name of Smerdis 
ruled in Persia, and his attempt to gam possession 
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of the lands farther to the east and of Arachosia was 
first checked by the defeat which he suffered from 
the satrap of Arachosia in a battle fought in December 
of the year 519 B.o In all these directions, in 
Armenia and Parthia, help was needed, and the de- 
cision lay m Persia and Media Darius did not 
direct his march against Persia, but against Media. 
There, as he acutely saw, lay the main strength of 
the rebellion. His approach terrified the Susiani ; 
they slay their chief, their king Martiya, and submit. 
Arrived at the border of Media and Persia, Darius 
divides his army. To make use of the mutual 
jealousy of the Persians and Medes, and to prevent 
any contact of his Median troops with their rebellious 
kinsmen, he sends the Persian Artavardiya with the 
Median troops to Persia against Vahyazdata, and 
with the Persians he marches against Phraortes to 
Media. Hydarnes waited for him at Campada; the 
first object was to unite the troops. The road from 
Susiana to Ecbatana ran through the district of Cam- 
badene When united with Hydarnes Darius over- 
comes Phraortes in the month of Adukanis (perhaps 
in June) of the year 518 at Kudurus, pursues him 
to Ragha, and takes him prisoner. Before he executed 
him m front of the citadel of Deioces, Phraortes, and 
Cyaxares, he had cut off his nose, ears, and tongue, 
and in this condition he had publicly exhibited him 
in chains, in order to convince the Medes that they 
had nothing to hope from the supposed scion of 
Cyaxares. The rebellion of the Medes is at an end. 
Darius can divide his forces. From Eagha he sends 
aid to his father Hystaspes in Parthia, and with this 
additional aid Hystaspes is able to defeat the rebellion 
of the Parthians in Garmapada, z. e. in the summer 
of 518 B.D. At the same time Dadarshis had received 
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tliB support in Armenia for wliicli lie was waiting, 
under the protection of the fortress of Uhyama. The 
Persian Vatimiga, wko brought up the reinforcements 
for Darius, defeats the Armenian rebels in Anamaka, 
i. e in December of the year 518 B.o. ; a second victory 
of Vaumipa, in Yiyar (May) of the following year 
(517 B 0.), puts an end to the rebellion in Armenia. 
A tim’d army was sent by Darius after the fall of 
Phraortes against tlie Sagartians which, overpowered 
them and took their chief Ohitratakhma prisoner. 
Meanwlide Artavardiya, whom Darius had sent from 
Susiana, when on his march against Phraortes, to 
check the rebellion in the native land, had fought 
with success against Vahyazdata The latter had 
weakened his forces by sending a detachment to 
Arachosia. Vivana, the satrap of Arachoaia, had re- 
pulsed their attack m December 519 at Kapisakani, 
and in March (Viyakhna) of the year 518 B.c. he had 
entirely destroyed them. This failure in the east 
was followed in the same spring by the attack of 
Artavardiya from the west. Fnst defeated m Thura- 
vahara (April) at Eacha, Yahyazdata succumbed in 
the summer (in G-armapada) at Mount Paraga, five 
days after Hystaspes had again become master of the 
Parthians in the north-east of Iran. The forces of the 
satrap of Bactria, the second Dadarshis, had sufficed 
to put an end to the rebellion of the Margians. 

That which the deed of pikathauvatis, the assassin- 
ation of Gaumata in the spring of the year 521 b.o., 
was intended to prevent, had nevertheless happened. 
The whole kingdom was disorganised. In ceaseless 
conflicts, which extended over four years, from the 
autumn of 521 B.o. to the spring of 517 b.d., Darius 
had reconq^uered ib, step by step, He had been com- 
pelled to reduce by force of arms even the very 
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fDUudatiDii of it, the nativs land of Persia, and to carry- 
on once more the conflict between Persia and Media. 
It liad been necessary to repeat tlie achievements of 
Cyras, if not to tbeir full extent yet in part under far 
more difldcult conditions The new king had passed 
with success through the severest crisis, and had 
reorganised the kingdom. This was the result of 
his indomitable persistence before Babylon. By this 
means he had retained the Medes and Persians of 
his army in their fidelity, and by the final success had 
filled them with self-confidence. The fear which after- 
wards preceded his arms, certainly rendered more easy 
the decisive victory of Kudurus and at Mount Paraga. 

Danus had not yet reached the goal ; the kingdom 
was not entirely pacified. The reduction of Babylon 
and the execution of ITBbuQha[lnezzar III, had not 
eradicated the strong impulse which the Babylonians 
felt to regain their independence. They were once 
more carried away by the charm which the name of 
Nebuchadnezzar exercised upon them: “When I was 
in Persia and Media,” so Darius relates at the close of 
the third column of the great inscription of Behistun, 
“the Babylonians became rebellious for the second 
time. A man of the name of Arakha, an Armenian, 
rose up in the city of Dubana (DubaJa, Dibich '2) 
in Babylonia. 'I am Nebuchadnezzar, the son of 
Nabonetus,' such was his falsehood ■ he made himself 
master of the city of Babylon and was kmg. I sent 
Intaphernes, my servant, a Mede, with an army 
agamst Babjdon. Intaphernes took Babylon, and 
slew much people. On the 22nd of the month 
Markazana, Arakha with his chief adherents was 
captured;^ then I ordered them to be crucified in 

1 Oppart, “Eb cords of tha Past,” 7, IDd Tha dato of tlis robcUion 
cannot Iib accurately fixed. The passaga in tha inaonption of Bohiatun 
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Babylon.” No doubt Darius bad left sufficiont gar- 
risons in tbo two loyal citadels of tbe city wbicli be 
bad conq^uered witb so much trouble, and, therefore, 
it is tbe more remarkable that Arakba, wbo did not 
rebel in Babylon itself, was able to make bimself 
master of tbe city We may assume tbat Darius did 
not give tbe Babylonians time to fill up tbe breacbes 
wbicb be bad made in tbe walls of Babylon; tbis 
time tbo Median Intapbcrnes must bave found tbe 
task lighter. The second rising of tbe Babylonians 
seems to have seduced tbe Susiani, and to have 
caused a third rebellion of this land. In a fifth 
column, subseq^iiently added to the inscription of 
Bebistnn, wo have information about tbis rebellion of 
tbe Susiani and the reduction of tbe Sacae. But tbis 
part of tbe inscription is so greatly injured tbat only 
a few words can be read with certainty. AU tbat is 
clear IS tbat Gaubaruva (Gobryas), tbe fatber-m-law 
of Darius and one of the Seven, was sent against the 
Susiani and compered them, tbat Darius himself 
ma.rcbed against tbe Sacoe, that be fought against the 
Qaha tb^rakhauda, i. e. against the Sacse with pointed 
caps, and conperod them on tbe sea (^. e. on tbe 
Caspian), tbat he captured and slew tbeir chief 
Qakuuka. Polyaenua has preserved a few details 
of tbe war against tbe Sacse, though they rest on 
little authority ; they prove tbat it was carried on in 
the neighbourhood of Baetria, and was a serious 


■whiDh boars upon it Btands at tbs oloso of tho connootoi narrative , wb 
sbouli tboroforo bayo to aflaumo tbat it took place in tbo yoar 51Y b □ , 
for tbis passago bogiiiB with tbe words, “When I was in. Persia and 
Mudia,” whicb in tbo connection can only bays tbo meaning "Wben I 
was occnpicd witb tbo oyertbrow of Pbraoitos and Vabyazdaia On 
tbo otbor band tbo Egibi-tablots aro wanting for tbe soyantb year of 
Danus only, so that acDonling to tbis tbe year 515 B o would be tbo 
yoai of tbo lubollion of Arakba Above, p 240, n. 
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struggle^ Darius rscapitulates the narrativs of tliB 
acliiBveniBnts of tlie first ysars of his reign thus : 
“This is what I accomplishBd, what I accomplishBi 
always with the grace of Auramazda ; I have fought 
nineteen battles, and taken eaptive nine kings.” ^ 

In remembrance of these deeds and achievements, 
Darius erected a magnificent memorial in that flour- 
ishing district of Media which the Medea called 
Bagistana, e. land of the gods. The Choaspes 
(Kerkha) rises on the southern slope of the Ely end, 
on the northern slope of which lay Ecbatana. 
Breaking through the mountain rim of Iran, it flows 
down a long and narrow valley towards the south 
mto the Lower Tigris. In its upper course the 
Choaspes traverses an elevated depression, which is 
now thickly strewn with vdlages, the chosen summer 
abode of the shepherd tribes. To the north this 
depression is bounded by a steep mountam- chain, 
twenty miles in length, which ends towards the east 
in a precipitous wall of rock more than 1500 feet 
high. On this wall, which looks towards the rising 
sun, over a clear fountain which springs at the foot of 
the rock, Darius caused a part of the stone 300 feet 
above the plain to be made smooth with the chisel, 
polished and cut in relief; the relief is explained by 
two inscriptions, a shorter one above and a longer one 

1 Polyasn 7, 27 

* Oppsrt, “PBUple des p 1 5 B, ms arts at the baginmng of 

thia fifth. coliimiL of the inscription of Behiatim heforo tliardwm * 
diLvadaqamam, so ttatwa gat the maaning , “ This is 'what I hava dona 
up to the twelfth year ” Tha alaTsnth. year of Danus ends in spring 
510 But chionalogical dates ara not to ho ohtainad by mai aly amonding 
the text According to tha context and tha fiist hne of Ool. y Darius 
said in raferancB to tha four precading cDlumns ‘ ' This I hayo dona up 
to this or tliat year ’’ Than foUo-ws tha narratiya of tho new rehallion 
of tha Babylonians and the subjugation of tha SaCDo If tho rahalKon 
of Araldia took place in tha seyanth yoar of Danus, as Oppart himself 
assumes, wb sliould rather insert ustsmmn hefora thardam. 
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below, in cuneiform letters. At the foot of the rock 
there was a park (paradisus) twelve atades in the 
circuit.^ Being placed in Media, this monument was 
no doubt intended to remind the Medes that any 
rebellion against the power of the Persians even under 
the moat favourable circumstances would fail. The 
rock-picture represents Darius, who in size towers over 
the other figures He wears a robe which in front 
falls down over the knee, and behind to the middle of 
the calf, a crown, a simple fillet with spikes on his 
head; rings are on his arms, the hair is long, the 
beard curled Behind him stand a bow-bearer and a 
lance-bearer, both with long robes and beards. The 
king places his right foot on a man Ij^ing on the 
ground Below this we can read . “ This Glaumata, the 
Magian, lied : he said, ‘ I am Bardiya, the son of 
Kurus ; I am king.’ ” Opposite to Darius, bound to 
each other by a rope round their necks, and their 
hands tied behind them, stand nine kings with their 
heads uncovered (the last only has a very tall pointed 
cap, which marks him as the king of the i^ako, 
iigrahhaiLild)^ clothed in various garments. Over the 
first forn&s which is clad in a long beautiful robe reach- 
ing to the ancles, we read . “ This Atrma lied ; he said : 
'I am king in Susiana'”, and over the second, in a 
short robe . “ This Naditabira lied ; he said thus : 'I 
am Nabukadrachara, the son of Nab unit a, I am king of 
Babylon.’ ” Near the third figure, also in a short gar- 
ment, 13 written : “ This Fravartis lied ; he said : " I am 
Khsathrita, of the race of Uvakhshathra, I am king in 
Media.’” The fourth wears Persian clothing: “This 
Martiya lied , he said ; ' I am Ymani, king in Susiana.’ ” 
Over the fifth form we find : “ This Ohitratakhma lied \ 

1 IDioilor 2, 13, lY, llD, Suiiaa Bayitrravov SfiDj, Rittor, "Eri- 
kundu,” 0, 350. 
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he said' ‘I am king m Sagartia, of the racs of 
Uvakshathra ' ” Over tke sixth, who is clothed as 
a Persian: “ This Yahyazdata lied ; he said: ‘I am 
Bardiya, the son of Kurus; I am king/” Over 
the seventh prisoner, who is clothed like the second, 
we read “This Ai^akha lied, he said thus: 'I am 
Nahukadrachara, the son of Nabumta; I am king 
in Babylon ’ ” Over the eighth, who wears Persian 
garments * “ This Frada lied , he said thus . ' I am 
king in Margiana ’ ” The ninth stands a little further 
back; the inscription tells us; “This is Qakunka, the 
Sacian.” The picture does not mention the conquest 
of the Parthians, Hyrcanians, Assyrians, Armenians, 
and Sattagydae. In the midst, above the whole 
description, hovers Auramazda, a solemn, aged counten- 
ance, with long hair and beard, visible only to the 
knees, in a winged circle. 

Under this picture, at the close of the fourth column, 
before the account of the new rebellion of the Susiani 
and the subjugation of the Sacse, the inscription tells 
us “ What I have done, I have done by the grace of 
Auramazda Auramazda came to my aid, and the 
other gods, who did so because I was not hostile; 
because I was not a liar or violent. Thou, who 
readest these inscriptions, may they tell thee what I 
have done Eegard them not as lies. These lands 
which became rebellious to me, the lie made them 
rebellious. Thou who wilt be king hereafter, guard 
against the lie. Punish severely the man who is a 
liar; if thou keepest this mind, my land will be 
powerful Thou who seeat this tablet hereafter, destroy 
it not If thou preservBst it as long as thou canst, 
Auramazda will be favourable to thee ; thou wilt 
have descendants, and hve long, and may Auramazda 
cause that to succeed which thou dost undertake. If 
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thou dastrojest this tablet, may Auramazda smite 
tbee, may be give tbee no pesterity, and wbat tbou 
doBst may be render vain ^ 

^ Spiagel, “ EaituiBDlinftari,” s. 31 fl. Dppart lu tha “Journal 
ABiatiq[U 0 ,” S. 4, YdI XYII , 322 f£, ani “Paupla das M^des,” p 151 
fl , OdI IV. 19 Dppart after a Turanian version above tba pictuie bare 
tranalataa as fellows . “ Et Darma la roi dit par la gr&,cB d’ Drmuzd 
j’ai fait une cellaction da taxtaa ailleuia an langua arianna, ijm 
autiefoia n’axiatait pas Et j’ai fait un taxta da la lei et un commant- 
aiTB da la loi et la b^nSdictiDn at las traductionB Et ca fut Sent at ja 
la promulgai en antiar, puia ja rItabliB Pancian livra danfl toua las 
pays et las pauplea la reconnurent ’’ 
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CHAPTER XY 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF DARIUS ON THE INDUS 
AND THE DANUBE. 

Aeschylus rspraaents ths Paraiaiia as saying, “ A 
great, prosperous, victorious life was granted to us "by 
destiny, when King Danua, the lord of the bow, 
Susa’s beloved captain, governed the land, without 
fault or failure, like a god. The Persians called him 
their divine counsellor • he was filled with a godlike 
wisdom, and wisely did he, the Susa-born god of 
Persia, lead our army. We were seen in splendid 
array] there was ready for him the unwearying might 
of armed men, and troops mingled from all nations, 
and the return from the wars was glorious. According 
to his will, he ruled the wealthy populous cities of the 
Greeks in the land of loma, and the wave-beaten 
islands of the seas, adjacent to that land, Chios, 
Lesbos and Samos rich in olives, and Lemnos between 
both shores, and the cities of Cyprus, Paphos, Soli, 
and Salamis Many cities he took adjacent to the 
Thracian borders on the Strymonian Sea : even the 
walled cities, far from the shore, obeyed him, and the 
famous cities on the strait of Hello, on the bay of the 
Propontis, and the mouth of the Pontus, Beloved 
hero, thy like lies not in the land of Persia.” ^ 

' “Peis." 555, 644, 654, 862 ff. BDO 
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TJib relDBllions were cruslied, the kingdom of Cyras 
was ones more Bstablished Darius took piBcautions 
to prevent the recurrence of sucli SBrious dangers, and 
to bring tbe nations into a lasting state of dependence. 
He created fixed districts for government, strengthened 
the action of the central power, secured the necessary 
means for this, and sought to arrange the taxes and 
tributes of the provinces and settle them at fixed 
contributions. Along with this improvement in the 
organization of the kingdom he kept in sight the 
extension of it ; he did not wish to be left behind 
Cyrus and Cambyses in this respect. We cannot 
decide whether the northern boundary of the kingdom 
reached the Caucasus in the time of Cyrus it is 
certain that under Darius the nations between the 
Black and the Caspian Sea, the Colchians, the 
Tibarenes, Chalybes, Moschians, and Saspeires, were 
subject to the Persians. Herodotus observes that the 
Colchians and their neighbours paid the tribute 
winch they had imposed upon themselves — which 
implies that these nations submitted voluntarily. 
“Tbe empire of the Persians,” Herodotus tells us, 
“ extends to the Caucasus ; the territory to the north 
pays no heed to them.”^ It was a considerable gain 
when the kingdom extended as far as the Caucasus, 
or included the whole range ; for by this means it 
acquired a strong natural border, and at the same 
time controlled the tradmg road which ran from the 
east and the Caspian Sea through the valleys of tbe 
Cyrus (Kur) and the Phasis to the Black Sea. 

In the East Cyrus, as we saw, had already advanced 
as far as the Indus; he had conquered the Afvakas on 

1 Horoi 3, {12—91:, 97 , 7, 7B, 79 Xonoph "Anal)” 5, 4, 7, B 
Anirm (" Anab " 3, 11) moiiiiona Albanmns in tbo army of tlvo last 
DaiiuB 


S 2 
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the north of the Cabul, and the G-andaras to the south 
of that river Of their neighbours, Bactria and 
Araehosia had remained true during the great re- 
bellion, though the Sattagydse (the Gedrosians) had 
revolted. Darius had himself marched against the 
Sacse, and reduced them agam to subjection. Hero- 
dotus tells us, that he sent out a party to explore the 
Indus , in which was Seylax, an inhabitant of 
Caryanda in Caria. They set out from the land of the 
Pactyes («. e. from Araehosia), and from the city of 
Caspatyrus (Cabul) they followed the course of the 
Indus to the sea. Then they sailed to the west, and 
in the thirtieth month they arrived at the point from 
which the Phenicians started, who sailed round Africa 
at the command of Necho (III. 313), i e. they did not 
return to the Persian Gulf but saded round Arabia, 
and landed in the north-west corner of the Arabian 
Gulf at Heroonpolis. After their return Darius made 
USB of this sea, and subjugated the Indians.^ The 
extension of the Persian kingdom m the land of the 
Indus, by Darius, is beyond a doubt In the mscrip- 
tion which he caused to be engraved on Mount 
Behistun after the suppression of the rebeUious, he 
enumerates the nations which obey him. We can 
find but one name of an Indian nation to the right of 
the Indus — ^the Gandaras The inscription of the 
palace of Pers spoils, which Darius built a few years 
later, mentions the Idhus, i. e. the Indians, besides 
the Gandanana. Herodotus further informs us that 
it was the Northern Indians whom Darius had subju- 
gated They formed the twentieth satrapy of his 
kingdom, while the Gandarians were united with the 
Arachoti in the seventh satrapy. The twentieth 
satrapy of Northern Indians comprised the lands to 

' HsTod. 4, 44. 
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the north, of Oabul, on the right bank of the stream, 
from the land of the Agvakas as far as the summits of 
the Himalayas. It paid 360 talents of gold, the 
highest tax among aU the satrapies of the kmgdom ^ 

In the west Darms pursued even more extensive 
plaus. If CambysBS had trodden the soil of Afiiea, 
his armies were to cross the western sea, and carry 
the empire of Persia into Europe — a point which none 
of the great warrior princes of the east had as yet 
reached. Diodorus tells us, that Darius, filled with 
eager desire to extend his dommion, master of almost 
aU Asia, and trusting to the magnitude of the Persian 
power, desired to eonq[UBr Europe as his ancestors had 
defeated the mightiest nations with less forces.^ The 
first achievement of Darius in this direction was the 
conquest of Samos, the most powerful and prosperous 
of the islands on the coast of Asia Minor. Oroetes 
had already prepared the way for this by inviting 
Polyerates to Magnesia and there putting him to 
an Ignominious death, for when Polyerates was master 
of Samos and at the head of the splendid naval power 
which he had created he could contest with Persia the 
possession of the iEgean (p. 143, 231). Polyerates had 
left the most trusted of his dependents, Maeandrius, 
as regent durmg his absence. On the news of the 
death of Polyerates, he declared his willingness to 
lay down his power. But when the nobles of Samos 
demanded an account of the treasures of Polyerates 
which were in the hands of Maeandrius, he treacher- 
ously seized those who made the demand, threw 
them into prison, and maintained himself as tyrant. 
At an earlier time, Polyerates, in close union with his 
two brothers, Pantagnotus and Syloson, had made 
himself master of Samos * he then removed the former 
1 Vol. IV. 384. 2 ExD Vatic, p. 35 = 10, 19, 5. 
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out of Ms pEithj and sent the second into bamsliment 
Syloson went to Egypt to amuse himself with the 
sights of the country. There, according to Herodotus, 
he was one day seen by Darius, who was then m Eygpt 
with CambysBS, in the market-place of Memphis, clad 
in a red cloak The cloak pleased Darius and he 
wished to purchase it, but Syloson hastened to offer 
it as a present to the Persian prince. When Darius 
became king, Syloson went to Susa, as Herodotus re- 
lates, placed himself at the gate of the palace, and 
told the door-keeper that he had done a service to the 
king. Darius in astonishment at such an assertion from 
a Greek, caused Syloson to be brought, remembered 
the cloak, and was prepared to reward the gift by a 
liberal present of gold and silver. But Syloson urged 
the king to restore him to the throne of Polycrates, 
which was now in the hands of a man who had been a 
slave in his family ] the island was to be spared.^ 
Whether this narrative has any real foundation or 
not (in any case Susa must be struck out) Darius 
found it advantageous to get Samos into his power; 
and, as we have seen, it was a maxim from the time of 
Cyrus to set up princes in the maritime cities and 
the islands, who owed thoir power to the Persians, 
and who could only maintain it with their help. He 
commanded Otanes, whose service in the assassination 
of the Magi we know, to cross over into Samos. The 
Samians had no inclination to fight in the cause of 
Maeandnus, nor did they venture to resist the Per- 
sians. When Otanes landed with the Persian troops, 
Maeandnus with his dependants retired into the aitadel, 
and sent a message to Otanes that he was prepared to 
quit the island. When this had been agreed upon, 
the captains of the Persians waited without suspicion 

1 Haioi 3, 130, 14 D 
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before the citaiel for the departure of Maeandrms 
and his associates, and for the opening of the gates. 
Then the half-witted brother of Maeandrius, Gharilans, 
who had been confined in prison in the citadel, burst 
forth from the open gates with the old mercenaries of 
Polycrates and fell upon the nearest Persians, who in 
reliance on the treaty were unprepared for an enemy, 
and cut the captains down, while Maeandrius passed 
by a subterranean passage to the sea, and embarked 
on board ship. The mass of the Persians hastened 
to the rescue ; the mercenaries were driven back into 
the citadel. Enraged at the treachery, Otanes gave 
the command to cut down all the Samians who fell 
into the hands of the Persians both within and 
without the walls. The city was set on fixe, and the 
fiames injured the temple of Hera, which was the 
largest budding in Greece after the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus. When the citadel had fallen, Syloson 
received from the Persians (516 B. c.) the ruined city 
and the desolate island He enjoyed the throne but a 
short time, which he had purchased by the rum of the 
flourishing country, and vassalage to the great king.^ 
The island recovered from the blow which it received 
from the Persians. Twenty years after the subjuga- 
tion it could once more equip and man 60 triremes. 

The possession of Samos completed the domimon of 
Darius over the coasts of Anatolia. It was of greater 
importance to get into his power the two straits 
which separate Europe from Asia — the Hellespont 
and the Bosphorus If the Greek cities on the Asiatic 
side were subject, the cities and lands beyond were still 
to be conquered, and with the conquest of these the 
Persian empire would set foot in Europe. Perinthus, 

1 HBrod 3, 141—149. Pans 7, 5, 4, fl Hsracl. Poat. Pragm 10, 
ed. Miilbr. 
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a colony of the recBntly-cong[UBrB(l Samos, Selymbria 
on tbs northsmahorB of the Propontis, and Byzantium 
on tliB Bosphorus, both colomBS of Msgara, rBcogmssd 
the domimon of Darius ; m Byzantium, the most 
important of these cities, a tyrant, Ariston by name, 
soon took the lead.^ The European shore of the Hel- 
liiSpont, the Thracian Chersonesus, had been for more 
than forty years under the rule of a princely family, 
which sprang from Attica. One of the oldest noble 
families in Attica, i^hich had retired from the country 
before the usurpation of Pisistratus in 5 BO B.o. — 
the Phhaidae, had estgiblished a principality there, by 
protecting and securmg the Doloncian Thracians in 
the peninsula against their fellDW-CDuntrymen the 
Apsmthians, who dwelt at the month of the Hebrus. 
The position which the first of these princes, Miltiades 
II , thus obtamed in the liellBspont, filled the city of 
Lampsacus, which lay opposite, on the Asiatic shore, 
with jealousy and anxiety for her trade; the ques- 
tion in dispute was the control of the busy strait. 
Lampsacus waged long and vigorous war against 
Miltiades and his nephew and successor Stesagoras. 
The latter was followed by his younger brother, 
Miltiades III. (about 518 B.D), who had taken the 
reins of government tightly in hand. The forces of 
the little principality did not suffice to offer resistance 
to the Persians; and the walls of Sestos and Cardia 
were insufficient. We hear of no resistance, and 
Miltiades passed into the series of Persian vassal 
princes. In this way he was secured against Lamp- 
sacus and Sigeum also, where Pisistratus, in league 
with Polycrates of Samos, had placed his younger son 
Hegesistratus as prmce about the year 533 B.O., who 
became a vassal of Persia when Cambyses demanded 
^ Haroi. 1, 138. 
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ships from ths G-reek citiBS, or aftsr the fall of 
PolycratBS, or cartaiiily whsii Darius extsnilBil his 
sovBreignty ovar Samos. 

By ths subjugation of Byzantium ani the Thracian 
Chersonesus, Darius was not merely master of the 
whole of the important trade of the Greek cities of 
Asia Mmor, and the cantons of Hellas, with the 
north shore of the Black Sea, but the path into 
Europe was in his hand According to Ctesias, he 
bade Ariamnes, his satrap in Cappadocia, sail to 
Scythia and there make prisoners Anamnes carried 
out the command with thirty penteconters, and brought 
back captives.^ If the statement is correct, it must 
refer to an investigation of the north coast of the 
Black Sea, similar to that made by Darius of the east 
on the Indus (p. 260 ), and at a later time of the 
coasts of Hellas and Magna Graecia.^ Darius con- 
templated a great expedition; he wished to cross 
the straits with a large force, but not to pass to 
the west agamst Macedonia and the cantons of the 
Greeks, but to the north beyond the Danube. It 
must have seemed more important to him to secure 
himself in the north first ; the conquest of the west 
he regarded as less urgent, and also as a less important 
undertaking. Herodotus tells us that Darius’ object 
was to avenge the incursion which the Scythians 
made, at the time of Cyaxarea, into Media.® It is hia 
manner to connect events by a nexus of guilt and 
punishment; Darius cared very little for the disaster 
which had fallen on Media. We shall be more 
correct in ascribing to him the intention of getting the 
whole shore of the Black Sea into hia power, in order 

1 Otoa “Pars.” 16. 

2 At a lator tiniQ Xerxes oauaei Sataspos to sail ronni Afiioa, 

® Harsd 4, L 
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that he might reduce the western and northern 
coasts, when, the south-west, as far as the Caucasus, 
being already subjugated, the whole sea would be a 
Persian lake. On the northern edge lay a district 
fertile in corn, and flourishing colonies of the Greeks. 
With this territory and these cities the Persian 
kingdom would have gamed the mouth of the rivers 
of the north, and the outlet of the trading roads to 
the nations of the north, as it had already got com- 
mand of the trading roads which met from the east 
and west in Colchis. But what really happened to 
the north of the Danube, so far as wc can fix the 
incidents, does not agree with this plan The object 
of the enterprise, unless we assume that Darius only 
wished to carry his arms to the most remote 
nations, cannot he made clear, nor can we follow with 
certainty all the phases in it. 

If Camhyses had supported his expedition against 
Egypt by the navy of the Phenician cities and the 
Greek cities of Anatoha, Darius had still more urgent 
need of their sailors to convey him to Europe, across 
the Danube To the mariners of the Anatolian coasts 
and the islands lying off them, the waters of the Black 
Sea- and the mouths of the Danube and Borysthenes 
were hardly less familiar than the shores of the 
iEgean. This co-operation was therefore the most 
essential Darius called out the navy of the Greek 
cities of hiB kingdom, and that navy only , emplojrment 
was found for the Phenician fleet was another direction. 
The Greeks had to furnish no less than 600 triremes, 
4 e. a fleet of which the (news reached the total of 
120,000 men That fleet was intended to convey the 
land army, the levy of the entire kingdom, across the 
straits, and it must assemble before the army arrived. 
The task before it was the transport of 700,000 men. 
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for that, according to Herodotua, waa the strength, 
of the army of Darma, with, ntimerous liorsBa, and the 
Bnorinons tram of servants, porters, and beasts of 
burden to Europe. This involved the embarkation 
and debarkation of the animals, — a long and difficult 
operation, it was desirable to lose as little time as 
possible, and more desirable still to keep and maintain 
a safe connection with Asia in the rear of the army. 
Hence Darius considered whether it were possible to 
bridge over one of the straits. He found a Grreek 
who undertook to carry out this idea, and had no 
scruples in building a bridge to connect the mighty 
Persian empire with Europe, and facilitate the sub- 
jugation of his own countrymen m their native land. 
In the island of Samos, so recently conquefhd by 
Darius, were the best engineers in G-reece. After the 
construction of the great temple of Hera had been 
begun, the Samians had found various opportunities of 
exercising their skill A long and difficult acqueduct, 
and breakwaters for the protection of the harbour, 
had been partly begun and partly carried out before 
the reign of Poly crates ; the building of the palace, 
the strong fortifications, and, above all, the great docks 
and harbour-works, which Poly crates set on foot, 
had given yet further practice to the Samians. Erom 
this school came Maudrocles, who undertook the 
construction of the bridge. 

Darius commanded Mandrocles to build a bridge^ 
over the Bosphorus, which lay in the direction of his 
march. This strait was narrower than the Hellespont, 
but the current which sets through it from north to 
south was much stronger. Mandrocles began the 
structure with the crows and materials of the fleet 
which had been ordered to assemble.^ Several hun- 
1 Horod. 4, 85, 87. 
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cLrods of aliips, fastened togetliBr, were placed in the 
strait/ and carefully anchored against the north wind 
and the current. On the coast of Aaia^ the bridge 
lay to the north of the city of Chalcedon and in its 
territory; Herodotus supposes that the European end 
touched the shore between Byzantium and the temple, 
which, situated to the north of Byzantium at the 
mouth of the Pontus, served as a signal to the 
ships entering the Bosphorus.^ Polybius remarks 
that the bridge “was said” to end at the Hermaeum, 
which lay on the promontory of the European shore.® 
Strabo places this temple ten stadia to the south 
of the northern entrance of the Bosphorus.'* Hence 
we may assume that Mandrocles constructed his 
bridge across the narrowest part of the strait, about 
1000 paces in breadth/ and that it lay at the place 
where the castles of Anailoh Hissari and Bumili 
Hissaxi now stand opposite each other. 

The army was collected, the bridge was ready, when 
Darius came to Chalcedon. He inspected the bridge, 
and was greatly pleased with the construction; he 

1 360 tiicBmes and pentaQontera wara uaed for th.a briiga of Xarxaa. 
Herod. 7, 36. 

* Herod 4, 87. ® Polyb. 4, 39 

* Strabo, p 319, 320 Opposite tba temple of tbe OhabedonianB 
on tbe moutb of tha Pontua, wbicb waa sacred to Zaua Unas (now 
Anadoli Ea^ak), tbara lay on tba Europaan sbore also on tba moulb 
of tba Pontua a tampla of tbe Byzantuios wbicb later autbora call tbo 
SBrapBum (now Enmib Eavak). Scyl “Panpl," 67 

I 6 Herodotus allows tha Hospborna a breadth af four atadaa; Strabo 
m ona paaaaga mantiona four, m another fiya, p 125, 319, Modem 
autbora do not agree m tbeir maasuramanta (Qrota, “Hist of Gbaaca,” 
6, 26), but giya about 1| huIg, ^ e aboya 5000 feat for tba uarrowQat 
part, and fiya imlea for tba wiiast. Eor tbo narroweat placa moat 
autbontiaB allow about 3900 faat, 1 , b staias, op. Eruaa, on Hero- 
dotus’ measurament of tba Pontus, s, 41. On tba otbsr band, Moltke 
(“ BnBfa,”s. 82) giyas tba foUowmg At tba nortbam mouth batwaan 
tba bgbt-bousBS, 4166 paces; at TaRTabia, 1497 paces , batwaan tba 
oaatlaB, 953 paoaa 
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embarkei on board ship and procBoded for soms 
distance into the PontuSj then he returned to the 
temple of Zeus Unus on the shore of Asia, at the 
mouth of the Bosphorus, and looked out into the sea. 
Before his wishes and his power, and the skill of his 
Greek engineer, the impossible had become possible; 
the Bosphorus was compelled to submit to a bridge. 
Mandrocles received the most valuable presents. The 
fleet of the lonians lay on the Black Sea, when the 
army, which was the greatest that a Persian sovereign 
had ever brought together, commenced the passage. 
The tram was interminable which filed before the 
king over the sea, the rock on which Darius sat was 
pointed out for a long time afterwards. Even “shep- 
herd Sac0B, of the race of the Scythians, the children 
of a nomad race,” passed over the bridge;^ the 
nomads of the steppes of the Osus were led by Darius 
against the nomads of the steppes to the north of the 
Pontus. In remembrance of this passage Darius 
caused two columns of white stone to be erected on 
the European shore, which recorded the names of aU 
the nations included in the army; the inscription on 
one side was in the Persian cuneiform (in Assyrian 
letters, as PlerodOtua says), and on the other in the 
Hellenic language and letters. Mandrocles also was 
proud of his work, and dedicated a picture which 
represented the bridge, the army crossing it, and 
Darius sitting on his throne, m the great sanctuary of 
his city, the temple of Hera at Samos, with the 
following inscription; “When Mandrocles bridged 
the fish-teeming Bosphorus, he dedicated this picture 
to Hera in remembrance of the floating bridge. He 
obtained the crown, the glory of the Samians, in that he 
completed the work to the satisfaction of King Darius.’"* 
1 “ Anapl. P. E ” frag, 36. DhoBTilua, in Strabo, p 303. * Horod, 4. 88 
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It was m the year 513 b.d. that the armies of Asia 
trod the sod of Europe.^ The fleet was ordered to 
sail along the Thracian coast in the Pontiis, then to 
enter the mouth of the Danube, and there prepare 

1 Tli 0 oliToiialDgy af th.B Bonq^UBsta of Dantia is not easy to fix In 
Hoioiotna the campaign against Samoa is contomporanaons ’with. tliB 
TabBUion of tte Babylomans (3j 150) If Daiius bad bad armies at 
bis disposal fiom Samos tbere, ba 'wonld not have neodad to sond 
Bagaans Tba expedition to Samos must ba placed after tbe and of 
tbe rebellion, t e at tbe aaibo&t m tbe year 517, and it cannot ba put 
latar tban a yeai at tbe least before tba Scytbian expedition, since tbe 
abipa of Samos, lad by Byloson’s son, taka pait m tbat expadition, 
and m addition to Samoa tbe citiBa of tbe Boapboma are in tbe bands 
of tba PeiBiana befoio tbat eyent Tbe expedition to investigate tba 
eborea of GItbbcb, m wbicb Democadea took pait, is placed by Hero- 
dotus befoia tba attack Upon Scytbia Tbis is improbable, because tbe 
experienoB ’wbicb Daiius gamed in tba Scytbian expedition, andwbiob 
made it seem desiiable to put tbo command m^Peisian bands, pre- 
ceded this expedition There is notbmg to pomt to it befeie the 
expedition, it first becomes mtalbgibla 'wben Danus bad resolved to 
change bis plan of conquests m tbe nertb fer cenquests m tbe 'west, 
and bad given Megabyzus oidois to subjugate tbe coasts of Thracia 
on the .fflgoan, — ^wben Megabyzus bad advanced to tbe Stiymon 
and Macedoma bad recogmsed tbe sovBieignty of Feisia On tbo 
otbei band, the mvostigation of tbe Greek coasts cannot be put much 
^er tban 512, smea Milo of Oiotona, -who is stdl of gieat lufiuenco 
in that region, as Heiedetus bimsalf remaika (3 137), betiotbs bis 
daugbtei te Democedes. This infiucncB Milo retained enly as far as 
the year 510 oi 509 , foi soon after tbe yicteiy ovar Sybans and tbe 
destruction of tba city, which took place 511 or 510 u Q , tbe using 
against Pythagoras and tbo aiistocracy took plaoo , they were over- 
tbiown and expeRod. In Herodotus the Scytbian oxpoditien comes after 
the captme of Babylon (4, 1) Wa have seen from the macriptions 
(p 254), tbat there were two rebolbons of Babylon, and that they 
cannot have coma to an ond beforo tbo closo of tba year 5l7 Now 
Samos was subjugated before this Scytbian expedition, moroovor 
Byzantium and the ObeiSDueae must have bcon in tbo bands of the 
Persians, at least a year must have boon eccupiod with tbo prepara- 
tions loqmiei to bung 700,000 men to tbo Bosiiberus, and with the 
prepaiations foi building the bndge (Herod. 3, 83) Hence tbe 
campaign cannot havo commenced befoio the yoar 516 ll 0 and it 
cannot be put latei tban 510 33 □. Milkadua is aboady mastor of tbe 
OborsonasB when Harms DioaBoa the Danube, accoi ding to Horodotua 
it IS tbo Pi'ji'stiatids (not Hippias) who sent him tbore Ifonoo 
Miltiados was master of tbe Dhersonnse before 514 B n., tbo year in 
which Hipparchus was murdered Again, when Miltiados has to 
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means for the army to cross the river, by procuring 
supplies, and constructing a bridge, no easy task con- 
sidering the breadth and rapidity of the stream. The 
sovereigns of the G-reek cities, who owed their elevation 

rotire from tlia DhaisonasB before tba return, of Danua, be doea not ga 
to Atbaua, from 'whicb it foUo'wa that Hippiaa -was atJl tyrant in 
Athana Thucydiiea talla ua that when Hippiaa, after the murder of 
Hipparchua, was looking about for alhanoaa he maiiioi hia daughter 
to Aaantidaa, the aon of Hippoolus, tyrant of Lampaaaua, bacauaeha 
aa-w that Hippodua -was m gieat leputa with Daiiua This influanca 
Hippoclua muat hava gamod m the Soythian axpadition, he led the 
ahipa of hia city to the Danube and voted for remaining there. Hence 
thiB expedition muat ba put aoma time before 51D B D If we allow 
two yoaia for tha battloa of Magabyzua m Thraca, and tha march of 
Bubarea to Macedonia after the Scythian war, and place, aa is natural, 
tha expedition to the coaata of HcUaa, which falla m tha year 512 B 0 , 
after thoae acq[uiaitiona, we might keep to the year 515 for the Scythian 
expeditions But as tha Indian coni][UBBts praceda the Scythian war, 
the year 513 B □ aaema atill better Tha expedition to Baicn la, in 
Hciodotua, contempoianaoua with the conflicta of Megabyzua agamat 
thoao “who wsra not of Median opinions ” (4, 145) This contem- 
poianaoua date is supported by the fact that Qreek ahipa only, and 
not Fhemcian, are ordarod to the Danube, and to support tha com- 
mumcationa of Megabyzua with Aaia, — a oucumstanoa which la boat 
explain ad by the abaenco of the Phenicians in the African expedition. 
Moroovor, Juatin (19, 1) apeaks of an ombaaay of Danua to Darthago 
at the timo when this city waa engaged m a conflict with Doieus of 
Sicily (Herod 5, 45 — 48, 7, 1S5, Diod 4. 23) Such an embaasy, 
which Could only be sent to demand a racognition of aupromacy or 
union in war agamat tha Q-reeks, was fliat suggastad when the 
Poraiana rcachod aa far as the Euheapondoa and Persia became a 
neighbour of Darthago, t b. after tho expadition to Baroa The colony 
of Doneus on the Eiyx was planted between 510 and 508 , he had 
proyiDUsly taken part in the battla on the Trasia m 311 or 510 B o 
Tho ombaaay of Danua to Darthago would tharofore be subaaiiuont 
to the campaign to Barca and tha expadition of Democedea, and the 
yoars 513 and 512 aecm moat suitabla for the £iat Prom the 
inscriptions of Danua it la cloar that tha inacnption of Peraapoha, 
when compaied with the ineciipkon of Behiatun, enumerates more 
aubject lands. The former speaks of the Tomans of the continent and 
tho lomana of the sea [diiraya), whilo tho maoription of Bohistun 
merely mentions the loniana. By the loniana of the sea we are to 
uuiloi’stand tho nowly-subjugatod Greeks of Samos, tho Greek cities 
Du tho Boaphorua and Propontis Moreover, tho inscription of Pcrsopolis, 
as already monbioned, speaks of Idhus (p 230), whilo the insciiption 
of Behistun speaks of Gandaras only. It follows from this that the 
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to the Persian king, commanded their ships in person, 
as Darius had taken the field in person, or entrusted 
them to their sons Thus Histiaeus the son of Lysagoras, 
the sovereign of Miletus, which was the most powerful 
of the Greek cities of the coast, commanded his own 
ships, Laodamas the ships of Phocaea, Aeaces the son 
of Syloson the ships of Samos, Strattis the ships of 
Chios, Aristagoras the ships of Cyzicus, Metrodorus 
those of Proconnesus in the Propontis, Daphnis the 
ships of Ahydus. The ships of Lampsacus were in the 
charge of Hippo elus, those of Parium in the charge 
of Herophantus; and lastly, the sovereigns of the 
recently- conquered distncts, Ariston and Miltiades, 
commanded the ships of Byzantium, of Sestos, and 
Cardia. While the fleet sailed to the Danube, the 

fixst imieTtakuigs of Darius after orusluiLg the reheUiou were the wars 
m ths east, the cong,uests of Samos and the Greek citias on the straits. 
This is Batahhshed by the statement of Heiodotiis that ths TniliH.TiB 
WBiB mcludad m the first dinsion into satrapies — ^whiohha places soon 
aftar the accession of Danns — but tha islands and tha Thracians 
were addad later en The palace at Persepohs must therefore haya 
been built about the year 515 b o after tha war upon the Indians and 
the expedition to Samos, after the subjugation of the strait, but 
before tha campaigns agamat Scythia and Barca. Tha Scythian 
campaign faUs m the year 513, the conq^uests of Megabyzus and 
Otanes m 512, the campaign against Barca m 513 and 512, the 
expedition for the myastigation of the Greek coasts m 512 or 
511 The inscription on the tomb of Danus does not mention lomans 
of the contment and lomans of the sen, hut lomans merely m 
one case, and than Faimci iaktibwra, e lomans who wore locks, by 
whom may he meant the Greeks of Lemnos and Imbros, the Graek 
cities of the Thracian coast, and the Macadonions, i e. the regions 
which were first subjugated after the Soythian campaign. It will be 
made clear below that the last names in the inscription on the 
tomb are to be explomad of African tribes, i e of the result of the 
expedition agamst Barca By the (^kndra, mentioned on the msenp- 
tion, we may understand the Thracians, m the place of the Qaka who 
are mentioned without any addition at Behistun and Persepohs, the 
sepulchral mscnpticn has three kinds of Qaka ’ — ^aha IvwmavwrMy 
who must be interpreted to mean the Amyrgian Saoae of Herodotus; 
Oaka UgraJehauda, i e. Saoae with pomted caps, and finally ^aJea 
taradaraya, i e. Sacae beyond the sea, who must be tha Scoloti. 
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lani army marched for two days from the coast, to 
the north, m the direction of the Balkan. At the 
SDurees of the Teams, which no doubt are those of 
the Sunir dere, which near Bunar Hissar send up warm 
and cold springs — thirty-eight in number according 
to Herodotus — the army rested three days ; Darius 
caused a monument to be erected with an inscription, 
which Herodotus gives thus . " The springs of the 

Teams supply the best and purest water of all rivers, 
and to these on his march agamst the Scytha came 
the bravesr and most handsome of men, Darius the 
son of Hystaspes, the king of the Persians and of all 
the mainland.” ^ 

The tribes of the Thracians, through whose districts 
the expedition marched, submitted without opposition. 
These were the inhabitants of the region of Salmy- 
deasus ; the Odrysae in the valley of the Artiscus 
(i e. the Teke dcresi or Nessowa), the Skyrmiads and 
Nipsaeans, who dwelt near Apollonia, the Greek city 
on this coast (a colony of Miletus, now Smcpoli), 
and Meseinbna, now Misivri (a colony of the Greeks, 
planted soon after the other).® It was not till the 
Persians had passed the heights of the Balkan that 
they found resistance. Between this range and the 
Danube were the Getae, called by Herodotus the most 
brave and just of all the Thracians. They offered an 
obstinate resistance, but were nevertheless at once 
crushed by overpowering numbers,® Meanwhile the 
fleet had advanced two days' voyage up the river from 
the mouth, and placed the bridge there, e at the 

1 Haroil 4, B9 — 91 

^ Heroi 4, 90 — 92 “ GaographiDal Journal," vol 24, p. 44 fE, wliara 
is also to to founcL ths report of Gt-eneral Jochmus on tlie suppose! 
inscription in Duneiform letters an! on the stone-lieaps, whioli, accori- 
ing to HeroJotus, the Bol!iBrs of Dorins pile! up at ArtiBcua. 

3 Hero! 4, 93, 94, Strabo, p 305 , Thuc 2, 9S 
VOTj VI. 
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placB where the river becomes one stream. By this 
bridge the Grreek army^ to use the expression of Hero- 
dotnSj passed “ over the greatest river which we know.’^ 
Strabo says that the bridge was placed over the lower 
part of the southern, and lajrgest, of the mouths of the 
Danube; which was called the sacred mouth. On the 
further shore began the land of the Scoloti When the 
army had crossed the Danube, Darius, as Herodotus 
relates, wished to destroy the bridge and employ the 
crews in his army. But on the advice of Coes of 
Lesbos, who pointed out that he must leave the way 
open for his return, Darius abandoned his purpose ; he 
then summoned the princes of Ionia, and gave them 
a thong with SO knots, bidding them untie a knot each 
day. If the army did not return to the bridge in 
these GO days they were to go home.^ 

The three kmgs of the Scoloti (III. 236) Idan- 
thyrsus, who inherited the largest dominion, Seopasis 
and Taxakis — so Herodotus relates — as soon as they 
received news of the approach of Darius, sent messen- 
gers to their neighbours to ask for assistance. The 
kings of the Agathyrsi (the western neighbours of 
the Scoloti), the Neuri, the Cannibals and Melanch- 
Iseni (who lay to the north), and the kings of the 
Sarmatians, Greloni, and Budini, who dwelt m the 
east beyond the Don, assembled for consultation. 
The kings of the Sarmatians, G-eloni, and Budini 
agreed to send help to the Scoloti, hut the rest 
refused As the Agathyrsi, Neun, Cannibals, and 
Melanchlaeni would not help them in the contest, the* 
Scoloti determined to declme battle with the Persians 
and retire. Their wives and children they placed on 
chariots together with the rest of their goods, took 
their slaves and herds and marched to a secure 
1 Haroi. 4, 97, 09. 
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position in tli0 north., only so much cattle was left 
with the army as was necessary for its support. 
Then the army was divided into two parts. One 
under the command of Scopasis was to unite with the 
Sarmatians and retire straight towards the Don, if 
the Persians took that direction; it was to keep one 
or two marches ahead of the Persians, to stop up the 
springs and fountains, and destroy the pastures , hut 
if Darius turned, it was at once to pursue the Persians. 
The other part of the army, under Idanthyrsus and 
Taxakis, was to unite with the Budini and Geloni, 
and to march in a similar manner to the north as 
far as the land of the Neuri, the Cannibals, and 
Melanchlgeni, in order to mvolve them in the war. 
The army of Scopasis found the Persians already 
three days^ march on their side of the Danube It 
retired, and the Persians pursued as far as the Don. 
When the Seoloti and Sarmatians crossed the river, the 
Persians crossed it also ; in pursmt of the Scythians 
they marched through the land of the Sarmatians, 
reached that of the Budini, where they burned the 
great wooden city of the Greloni, which they found 
entirely deserted, and at length came to the desert which 
extended for seven days’ journey to the north of the 
land of the Budim. When Darius reached the desert 
he abandoned the further pursuit, and encamped his 
army on the bank of the Oarus [i i? the Volga). At 
the same time he built eight great fortresses, at equal 
distances, each about sixty stades from the other, the 
Remains of which, Herodotus remarks, existed in his 
day. While Darius was thus occupied, the army of 
Scopasis in the north marched back into their own 
land and united with the army of Idanthyrsus. 
When the Scythians were no more to be seen, Darius 
left the fortresses unfinished, turned to the west, 
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undBr tliB imprsasion that tliB Scythians would retire 
m that direction, hastened in rapid marches to the 
land of the Scoloti, and there found the united army 
of the Scythians. Again the Scoloti retired, and as 
Darius did not cease to press them, they passed, as 
they hail resolved, over bhe northern boundary of their 
land, into the land of the Melanchlseni, who dwelt 
beyond the Scoloti, between the Don and the Grerrhus, 
a tributary of the Dnieper. From the land of the 
Melanchlseni they proceeded yet further to the west, 
through the land of the Cannibals into that of the 
Neuri, who lay above the lake out of which the 
Dniester flows (III. 231) All these tribes fled before 
the approach of the Scoloti and the Persians to the 
north; but when the Scoloti wished to cross the 
borders of the Agathyrsi, they prepared to defend 
them, and compelled the Scoloti to return from the 
land of the Neuri to the south into their own land. 

When this went on, and there was no end, Darius 
sent a horseman to Idanthyrsus with the rB 0 [uest that 
he would either stand and fight, if he had the forces 
to do so, or send earth and water to him as his 
master. Idanthyrsus answered that the Scoloti had 
neither cities nor lands which made it necessary to 
fight with the Persians in order to defend them; but 
if Darius was eager for a battle, there were the tombs 
of their fathers ; let him discover these and attack 
them, he would then see whether the Scoloti dare 
fight or not. On this the Scoloti sent the part of 
the army which Scopasis commanded, with the Sar- 
matians, to the Danube, in order to negotiate with 
the lonians at the bridge, but the army of Idanthyrsus 
was not to retire any longer, but to attack the Per- 
sians as soon as they began to prepare the meal 
after the day’s march. This was done, and each time 
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the Paraian cavalry wers put to flight by the Scoloti; 
but as soon as the foot soldiers came to the rescue 
of the cavalry, the Scoloti retired. In this way the 
Scoloti attacked the Persians by night also. - And 
their kings (Idanthyraus and Taxakis) sent to Darius 
a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrows. Grobryas, the 
father-in-law of Darius, interpreted these gifts to 
mean, that the Scythian message was : Unless you 
become birds and fly into heaven, or mice and creep 
into the earth, or frogs and leap into the marshes, 
you will succumb to our arrows. The Scoloti also, 
who were now armed for battle, drew out with horse 
and foot ; and when they were in line, a hare ran 
past and the Scoloti chased it, one after the other, as 
they happened to catch sight of it. Then Darius said. 
These men hold us in great contempt , Gobryas has 
correctly interpreted the meaning of the gifts , we 
must carefully consider how we are to secure our . 
return. Gobryas advised that they should light the 
camp fires as usual when night came on ; that they 
should leave behind the sick and weak, who could 
not bear burdens, in the camp, and with the rest set 
out at once for the Danube before the Scythians 
reached the river and broke down the bridge, or the 
lonians came to some resolution ruinous to the Per- 
sians, This advice Darius followed The sick and 
exhausted, and all whose loss would be of little im- 
portance, were commanded to defend the camp, as 
the king with the rest of the army wished to make 
an attack on the Scythians, and as soon as the fires 
had been lighted Darius began his march to the 
Danube. On the following morning those who had 
been left behind perceived that they had been be- 
trayed by Darius, and prayed for quarter to the 
Scythians. The whole army of the Scythians with 
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the Budini, the Gebni, and Sarmatians, went straight 
to the Danube, for Seopasis with his division had. 
already retired from the river, after telhng the lonians 
that they must not allow the bridge to stand after 
the sixtieth day, and the lonians had given a promise 
to that effect. As all the Scythians were mounted 
they marched far more rapidly than the Persians and 
could soon have caught up Darius, had not the Per- 
sians in Ignorance taken a longer route, so that Idan- 
thyrsus with the whole army of the Scythians reached 
the Danube before Darius arrived The Scythians 
now called upon the leaders of the Grreeks to break 
down the bridge, for the appointed time had passed ; 
by that means they would get rid of their master, and 
might thank the gods and the Scythians for their 
liberation As the sixty days during which the fleet 
was to remain in the Danube, by the command of 
Darius, were really past, Miltiades of the Chersonnesua 
urged the captains of the G-reek ships to listen to 
the req^uest of the Scythians, and set the lonians at 
liberty But Histiaeus, the tyrant of Miletus, said 
that each of them held his power in his city by 
Darius only; if the king's power were overthrown, he 
would not be a tyrant in Miletus, nor would any 
other tyrant keep his throne ; every city would prefer 
democracy to tyranny. When all, with the exception 
of Miltiades, had agreed to this resolution, they deter- 
mined to remain, but to prevent the budge from 
being used by the Scythians they destroyed it for 
the length of a bowshot from the northern bank. 
Thin kin g that the Greeks were removing the whole 
bridge, the Scythians returned, to seek out Darius 
and destroy him But they missed the Persians yet 
a second time They thought that the Persians 
would seek out the places where the wells had not 
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been stopped up^ and the pastures had not been 
destroyed, but they returned by the way that they 
came, and their enemies with great difficulty re'ached 
the crossing of the Danube. It was night, the bridge 
could not be found, and the Persians were in great 
alarm that the lonians had abandoned them. Then 
Darius commanded an Egyptian, who had a very loud 
voiCBj to come forward to the bank and call for 
Histiaeus of Miletus. The cry was heard ; Histiaeus 
at once sent all the ships to transfer the troops, and 
restored the bridge. 

Clear and definite as the incidents are which lead 
Darius to the Danube, the river is no sooner crossed 
than everything passes into northern mists, into the 
marvellous and the incredible. Let us first consider 
the conduct of the Scoloti The kings of the bar- 
barous north, though far distant from each other — 
Herodotus gives the land of the Scoloti a length and 
breath of 500 miles — ^meet in a great congress. Where 
the congress was held we are not told. The kings of 
the Agathyrsi, Neuri, Melanchheni, and Cannibals find 
that the matter does not concern them, for they had 
not invaded Media. But the distant tribes to the 
east beyond the Don, the Sarmatians, Budini, and 
Geloni, come a distance of hundreds of miles to assist 
thoir neighbours , they carry their public spirit so far 
as to sacrifice their own lands, regardless of which 
the Budini and Geloni march with Idanthyrsus first 
to the north and then to the west ; the Sarmatians 
follow Scopasis far to the north-east. Why the 
Scythians divided their army in the first instance, 
V'hy they did not unite to meet Darius, we cannot 
ascertain. We are not told what Idanthyrsus is doing 
while Scopasis retires to the Volga ; wc only know 
that the two armies again unite, while Darius is 
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LuiHing tliB castlss on the Volga When united the 
Scythians retire to the west as far as the borders of 
the Agathyrsij e to Transylvania, the most foolish 
thing for their own interests which they could have 
done, for by this means they brought Darius back 
into the neighbourhood of the Danube. On the 
borders of the Agathyrsi Darius summons them to 
battle The princes answer that they will fight if he 
attacks the tombs of their fathers. These tombs we 
have found in the neighbourhood of the Gerrhus , they 
are the numerous Kurgans below the rapids of the 
Dmeper,' a region which Darius must have traversed 
on his way north-eastwards to the Volga, Darius does 
not accede to the reijuest of the Scythians Never- 
theless they determined to attack the Persians, and 
yet contradict the object of this attack by sending 
Scopaais with his army and the Sarmatians to the 
Danube, thus weakening the army. When Scopasis 
and the Sarmatians are gone, Idanthyrsus offers the 
battle hitherto so carefully avoided, with cavalr)^ and 
infantry, though Herodotus remarks that the Scythians 
have no infantry Meanwhile Scopasis comes with his 
army to the Danube, not to fight with the Greeks but 
to treat with them. What reasons had the Scythians 
not to treat the Greeks as enemies ? If they wished 
to cut off the return of Darius, they must attack the 
bridge and destroy it. If they thought that they 
could not do this, or did not wish to do it, but to 
treat, they need not have sent half the army with the 
Sarmatians, but only a few horsemen. Tlie Greeks 
were able to protect the bridge with a fort, upon 
which the Scythian cavalry could hardly have made 
any effectual impression, or if they neglected to 

^ YdI in. 336 Neumann, “HeUanan lu Stythanlande,” s 200, 
311, 215. 
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do that, they could at any moment, if watchful, 
bring the bridge to their own side of the river, 
and then secure it with all their ships till Darius 
should appear on the farther shore But the Scythians 
send ScDpasis with his army. He tells the lonians 
that he knew that Darius had ordered them to 
wait sixty days ; they were to wait till the time 
had passed and then sail away When the Greeks 
had undertaken to do this Scopasis marches with his 
army to the north. He joins Idanthyrsus again 
when Darius has begun hia retreat. The united army 
reaches the bridge long before Darius A second 
time we have negotiations with the Tomans. The 
sixty days are past, and the Scythians entreat the 
lonians to sail awaj^ now, at any rate. They are 
satisfied when the Greeks remove a part of the 
bridge, saying that they have begun to break it up 
and will now sail home They do not waib till 
they see all the ships sailing down the stream. They 
have cut off Darius , he cannot escape them and reach 
the Danube But they turn back into the steppe, 
and miss him again. 

Still more unintelligible and extraordinary is the 
conduct of Darius. When the Danube has been 
crossed he commands the Greeks to break down the 
bridge; the crews are to join the army on land. Tt 
would follow from this that Darius thought the 
bridge no longer necessary. It was not his intention 
therefore to return to the Danube, but to march 
round the Black Sea, and over the Caucasus, if indeed 
he did not mean to skirt the northern shore of the 
Caspian and return home over the Oxus. If this was 
his object why did he not avail himself of the 
important assistance which the fleet could afford him, 
and command it to accompany the march of the army 
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along the northern shore of the Black Sea It would 
then have brought provisions to the army, or to the 
mouths of the rivers, and supported any attacks on the 
Q-reek cities of these coasts; on Tyras at the mouth of 
the Dniester, on Ordessus on the Teligul, on Olbia at 
the mouth of the Bug, and Panticapaeum on the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus. To leave the attack on the 
Grreek cities to the Greek ships only would be 
dangerorus, but there was no danger in giving them 
a share in it if the main point was to strengthen the 
army on land. But Darius wished neither to use 
the fleet, nor to allow the bridge to stand, which is 
the more remarkable as the bridges on the Bosphorus 
were not removed but allowed to remain, obviously 
under the protection of Greek men-of-war. At the 
Danube Darius has to be informed for the first time 
by a Greek that a way must be left open for his 
return. Nevertheless he does not order the Greeks 
to keep the bridge till further notice, or till his return. 
For sixty days only after his departure does he leave 
the means for his return open ; so long the bridge is 
to remam ; when that time has expired, the fleet is to 
sail away. What interest had Darius in allowing the 
Greeks to depart home as q[uiekly as possible ? In 
order to fix this period of time, he gives the leader of 
the Greeks a thong with sixty knots. The calendars 
of the Persians and Greeks were different; there were 
variations in the calendars of the Aeolians, lonians, and 
Dorians; but sixty days could have been fixed with- 
out a strap and knots. Beyond the Danube Darius 
blindly follows the division of Scopasis, wherever it 
leads him, away to the east and north as far as the 
Volga. On what did the army of Darius subsist — 
and it numbered 700,000 men, or if we include the 
train, it reached a total of about a million — for more 
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than two months in a country in which, according to 
Herodotua’ own statement, there was no tilled land 
except at the mouths of the Bug and Dnieper, and in 
which the advancing Scythians had destroyed tliB 
wells and pastures, as Herodotus asserts ? How did the 
Persians cross the T 3 rras (Dniester), Hj^^panis (Bug), 
Borysthenes (Dnieper), and the Tanais (Don) From 
whence did they procure the wood for the bridges or 
rafts for crossing them, in the steppe which Herodotus 
rightly describes as entirely without wood down to 
the forests on the southern edge? Whence came the 
water for man and beast in the waterless desert 
When Darius had crossed the Don Herodotus repre- 
sents him as building eight large fortresses beyond 
the river on the bank of the Volga, the object of 
which it IS impossible to discover; and m a space of 
a little more than two months he represents the 
Persian army as not only budding these forts but 
marching round the whole territory of Scythia, which 
in bis description extends for 500 miles from the 
mouth of the Danube to the mouth of the Don, and 
an eq^ual distance northwards into tbe land, and even 
far beyond it. Darius marches as far as the Volga 
on the east, and northwards to the desert which lies 
beyond the Sarmatians (whose territory extends for 
fiftceu days’ journey up the Don),^ and also beyond 
the Budini, ‘'a great and numerous people,” and 
the Grcloni (p. 275). From this point he returns, 
according to Herodotus, through the territory of the* 
northern neighbours of tho Scythians to the west, 
as far as the lake out of which the Tyras (Dniester) 
rises, till the Scythians, who are a day’s march 
in advance of the Persians, reach the land of the 
Agathyvsi. According to Herodotus’ reckoning of 
1 Yol in 229 
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the diatances, Darius traversed a journey of aboxit 
a hundred days’ marches of twenty-five miles each, 
in less than fifty days. If Herodotus allows the 
region of the Scoloti to extend too far to the 
north, if on the Dnieper it reached only to the 
rapids of the stream, where the tombs of the Scythian 
kmgs lay, the distance, on the other hand, from 
the mouth of the Danube to the Don, on which 
the Scoloti and the Sarmatians bordered, and which 
Darius is said to have crossed, was far greater than 
Herodotus assumes; it is at least 750 miles, and 
from the mouth of the Danube to the Volga at least 
900 miles, which on the route taken by Darius could 
not possibly have been traversed both ways in eighty 
or ninety days. Herodotus does not allow Darius 
even this space of time. Accordmg to his account, 
the march of Darius to the desert, which separates the 
land of the Budini and Gleloni on the north from the 
Thyssagetae, to the bank of the Volga, the building of 
the castles, the return from this point to the borders 
of the Agathyrsi and the lake from which the Dnieper 
springs, did not occupy sixty days. It is in this 
region that the Scythians resolve to retire no farther, 
but to attack the Persians daily, when they begin 
to cook their food m a land barren of wood, and 
they send Scopasis from this point to the Danube. 
ScDpasis reaches the river before the expiration of 
the sixty days for which Darius has bidden the 
lonians wait; indeed, the Scythians of Idanthyrsus 
occasionally surrender flocks to the army of Darius, 
in order that the Persians may not think of retiring, 
i e. m order to keep them in Scythia till the sixty days 
are at an end. Impossible as all these marches are, 
especially in the short space which Herodotus allots 
to them, the conduct of Darius is more impossible 
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still. He advances beyond tbe Don as far as 
tbe Volga, in order to build fortresses which he 
does not complete , from this point he marches back 
again after the Scythians as far as the sources of the 
Dniester in order to bring on a conflict At last they 
draw out for battle; Darius has attained the object 
he so greatly desired. Then follows the hunting of 
the hare by the Scythians, and Darius determines to 
march away rapidly m the same night to the Danube ; 
"'because the Scythians held them in contempt” 
He fortunately reached the bridge by taking the road 
on which he had come, but the Scythians assume that 
as the wells had been stopped up and the pastures 
destroyed, he could not come by that route. But 
how could the Persians, who when advancing had 
marched to the north-east to the Don, strike out 
the same path on their return, upon which they 
started on the borders of Transylvania, and the 
sources of the Tyras (Dniester) ? 

The course of affairs must have been widely diff’erent. 
As Darius allowed the bridge over the Bosphorus to 
remain, and left the fleet on the Danube, it cannot 
have been his fixed purpose to coast round the Black 
Sea. But in any ease he must preserve his communi- 
cations with Asia and Persia and support his army. 
All the sick, or wounded, or unserviceable men in the 
army, and all the messengers could only be sent back 
over the bridge on the Danube The crews of the 
fleet were the rear-guard of the army, maintaining- 
and defending its communications. It had also to 
provide for its own maintenance, e for the needs of 
more than 100,000 men, and no doubt it likewise col- 
lected the provisions for the army by land. However 
great the stores which the army brought with it, 
they would soon be consumed m the steppe, unless 
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supplementei. Whersver Darius marched, he could, 
not venture, with the enormous mass of men and. 
animals in his army, to go more than a few days’ 
march at the most from the river- courses. The idea 
of retiring before the enemy naturally occurred to a 
people who were without a settled habitation, who 
wandered in hordes through fixed districts of pasture, 
livmg on the hacks of their horses, and carrying their 
women and children with them in waggons drawn by 
oxen (III 234) What had they to lose, and what 
could they fear from the Persians, if the unarmed, 
the women, children, servants, and herds, had already 
been sent at the right time under safe convoys far 
into the interior towards the neighbouring nations — 
if all the men — and the Scoloti were not a numerous 
nation^ — collected together, and accustomed as they 
were to abstinence, and living in continual movement, 
advancing far more lightly and rapidly on their 
steppe-horses than their encumbered opponents, 
hovered round their enemy, stopped up wells and 
destroyed pastures, without ever engaging in battle ? 
If the Scythians were wise, they would not retire to 
the east, where Darius could approach the coast, 
and bring up his fleet with auxiliaries, but away 
from the sea, e. to the north. If the Scythians 
were not terrified by the enormous power of Darius, 
and knew how to avoid battles, the army of Darius 
would soon be ruined by its own numbers in the 
-desert. 

As a fact this is the way in which the war beyond 
the Danube seems to have been carried on. Herodotus 
tells us that Darius came upon the Scythians three 
marches beyond the Danube. If he found their 
forces united, he must have hoped to engage them in 

1 Na ntna-nn , loc. s, 223 H. 
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a battle wbicli would bave deGiderl the campaign at 
one stroke in his favour But these mounted opponents 
could not be captured, Darius sinks deeper and deeper 
into the desert, till he is compelled by distress to 
return, and his retreat was made an occasion of heavy 
losses by the light-armed Scythians. 

In the excerpt from the narrative of Trngus pre- 
served by Justin, which may have been derived 
from Demon’s ‘'Persian History,” we are told- “The 
Scythians drove back Darius the king of the Persians 
in shameful flight. When lancyrus [i. e. Idanthyrsus), 
the king of the Scythians, had refused to give his 
daughter in marriage to Darius, Darius made war upon 
him, and invaded Scythia with 700,000 soldiers. As 
the Scythians gave him no opportunity of battle, he 
retreated in great anxiety lest the bridge over the 
Danube should be broken m his rear, after losmg 
80,000 men. Owing to the abundance of men this 
loss was not considered a disaster,”^ In Ctesias the 
king of the Scythians is called Scytharbea. “ Darius 
collected an army of 800,000 men, bridged the 
Bosphorus and the Danube, marched mto Scythia, and 
penetrated for a distance of fifteen days. Scytharbea 
and Darius sent each other the gift of a bow. As the 
bow of the Scythian was the stronger, Darius retired 
over the bridge and broke it up, before the whole army 
had passed over. Those who were left behind, 80,000 
men in number, were cut down by Scytharbes Darius 
crossed the bridge over the Bosphorus, and burnt the 
houses and the temples of Chaleedon, because the 
Chalcedonians bad attempted to destroy the bridge, 
and had thrown down the altar which Darius had set 
up at the crossing.”^ Strabo remarks. “At the 
mouths of the Danube there is a large island. Pence. 

1 Justin, 2, 3, 5. “ Utes. “Pats.” IB. 
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Tlie mouths are seven m number, and the largest is 
called the sacred mouth ; the distance to Peuce by 
this IS 120 stadia, above the lower part of this 
mouth Darius built the bridge; it might have been 
bridged on the upper part also. It is the first if 
you take the left hand when sailing into Pontus , the 
rest follow in the voyage to Tyras On the Pontic 
Sea, from the Danube to the Tyras (Dniester) is the 
desert of the Getae, a vast waterless plam When 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, crossed the Ister, to 
march against the Scythians, he was in danger of 
penshmg by thirst with his whole army through 
being cut off in this desert, but he discovered his 
danger just in time, and returned.^ For the support 
of the camel which had best sustained with him the 
weariness of the j ourney through the desert of Scythia, 
and had carried the baggage with the provisions 
of the king, he apportioned the hamlet of Gaugamela 
m Assyria/’ i. e its income and tribute, or natural 
products.^ The level desert of Strabo, between the 
Danube and the Dniester, includes Moldavia as far 
as the eastern slopes of the mountains of Transylvania, 
Bessarabia, and Podolia. Herodotus also represents 
the decisive charge in the campaign as taking place 
in the neighbourhood of the Agathyrsi, i s the inhabit- 
ants of Transylvania. Ctcsias tells us that Darius had 
marched fifteen days beyond the Danube Beckoning 
a day’s march at 25 miles, as Herodotus does, Darius 
would thus have advanced 75 miles to the north of the 
Danube, with which the assertion of Herodotus agrees, 
that the Scoloti retired before Darius to the border of 
the land of the Agathyrsi, and the lake out of which 
the Tyras rises, but no further. By the lake out of 
which the Tyras rises we can hardly understand the 
^ Strata, p 306 * Strabo, p 737. 
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lakes at Lcmbergj for Dariua could scarcely kavB come 
so fax to tbc west. Tlie marshes at the source of the 
Bug are probably meant, which as the crow flies arc 
325 miles from Eeni, ou the Danube If the Scoloti 
ventured to retire but a little way from the river 
courses, the Persians retired stdl less Hence the 
retreat of the Scythians and the advance of Darius 
must have proceeded up the Pruth, through Bes- 
sarabia to Podolia as far as the marshes on the upper 
Dniester in which the Bug rises, where Herodotus 
represents the two armies as encamping opposite 
each other, or as far as the marshes of the Prypet. 
The answer which Herodotus puts m the mouth of 
Idantliyrsus — that Darius should attack the tombs of 
the kings (on the rapids of the Dniester) and then the 
Scythians would fight, has a meaning, if Darius was 
far from the centre of Scythia, and the message was 
sent to him when in the neighbourhood of the source 
of the Bug or the Prypet; it was without meaning if 
he had already traversed the whole land of Scythia as 
far as the Don and the Volga Want of provisions 
for man and beast far more than the want of water 
would have compelled him to return. Had the 
Scythians previously surrounded the array of Darius 
on all aides, they would have throwu themselves with 
impunity in full force on his rear when retreating. If 
everything left behind through weariness and sickness 
had fallen into their hands, they would now not merely 
hinder the retreat but greatly endanger it As soon 
as the communications with the Danube were com- 
]olctoly closed (Strabo tells us that Darius was cut off 
111 the desert of the G-etae), Darius must have been in 
alarm whether the fidelity of the tyrants or their 
desire to maintain their position in their own cities 
was strong enough to keep them at the bndge, and if 

VOL. VI. u 
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till a were the cass whether they could induce their 
crews to remain. 

Such in its essential outlines must have been the 
course of the campaign of Darius beyond the Danube. 
"What Herodotus tells us are legends ot the Scythians, 
which he had heard with some additions from his 
feUow- countrymen, in Ordessus and Olbia It was the 
greatest glory of the Scythians not to have succumbed 
to this attack; no doubt they placed in the most 
brilliant hght the cunmng and endurance of their 
fathers, which brought about this result. We must 
remove from the series of events the meeting of the 
barbarians, the assistance of the Greloni, Budim, and 
Sarmatians, the entire eastern part of the story, no 
less than the march through the whole of Scythia. 
That story has no doubt arisen from the supposed 
object of it — the assumed eight fortresses of Darms on 
tbe Volga, the remains of which were m existence m 
Herodotus’ time. These unfinished citadels were either 
fortifications of some tribe or another, long since 
abandoned, or ancient tumuli, such as are still fre- 
quently found in the steppes above the Black Sea. 
Some were said to be trenches of the Cimmerians and 
others trenches of Darius. It was these which gave the 
dir e cti on 1 0 the m ar ch of D arius. B esi des tradition from 
Greece and Scythia we have isolated traces of Iranian 
poetry in the accounts of Herodotus, Justin, and 
Ctesias. To these belong the suit of Darius for the 
daughter of the king of the Scythians and his refusal, 
the sending of the bow, and the enigmatical gifts of 
the Scythians, of which Gobryaa could interpret the 
meaning. Other Greeks could mention the names of 
different persons who had guessed this riddle.^ 

A peculiar concatenation of circumstances had 

^ PherBoyil fragio, 113 , ei MuUbt. 
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placed in the hands of the princes of the Grreeka of 
Anatolia the fortune of the Persian army, and with it 
the fortune of the Persian monarchy and the entu^ 
Persian empire. If they left Darius to his fate, re- 
moyed the bridge, and sailed home with their ships, 
it would be almost impossible for the Persian king 
and army to cross the Danube, and the Greek cities 
would have been free from any foreign dominion. 
As soon as Darius was at a distance from the bridge, 
the Scythians must have called upon the Greeks to 
depart, and they must have repeated their reijuest 
more urgently when they had cut off Darius’s connec- 
tion with the bridge and mtercepted his retreat ; they 
would represent his position to be as desperate as 
possible. Without doubt Histiaeus of Miletus was 
commander of the fleet. Not once only, as Herodotus 
represents, but every day Histiaeus, on whom the 
greatest responsibility rested, must have discussed with 
his associates the q^uestion of remaining or departing, 
when it was clear that Darius was m danger, and 
there could not be a doubt that the Scythians were 
pressing hard upon him, and perhaps cutting off his 
return.^ But there was only one among the tyrants 
of the Greeks who firmly represented the view that 
they ought to abandon the kmg. This was Miltiadca 
of ChcrsDiiesus, one of the newest vassals of Persia, 
who had not been raised to the tlirone by Darius, but 
only confirmed in his hereditary principality. The 
opposite view, according to Herodotus, was heard from 
the mouth of Histiaeus. It showed how correct was 
the calculation of Cyrus, when, in order to secure the 
obedience of the Greek states, he bad made the 

^ IIiB cinnm crobn afEorrent uuntii malG rem geroro Danum promiquo 
ab SoythiH, MilUaios boriatua ost, olo. Nopoa, '‘Miltiadea,” 4, lu any 
DUBS rolluwmg EphoruH. 
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the empire of the MEDES and PERSIANS 

elEvatioii of princes in tliem one of his principles 
There is no doubt that the princes could now have 
put an end to the dominion of the Persians, but at 
the same time they would have put an end to their 
own power , they would have annihilated themselves 
with the king of the Persians. The large majority 
of the tyrants, so we are told in Nepos, joined in 
the opinion of Histiaeus We can with certainty 
assume that those of the tyrants who subsec[ucntly 
received peculiar marks of distinction from Darius ; 
Histiaeus of Miletus, Hippoelus of Lampsacus, Coes, 
the leader of the ships of Lesbos, contributed in 
some essential manner to the retention of the fleet; 
that it was chiefly they who kept back the others, 
and above all the crews. But even those tyrants 
who maintained most strongly that the post en- 
trusted to them should he kept, could not prevent 
the possibility that the Persians might be detained 
m the desert , that Darius might not return. In this 
uncertain and wavering position (Darius remained 
longer than was expected and thus many people thought 
him lost), the last decision would be deferred for a 
certain time, and the crews would be calmed by a 
promise not to wait for Darius beyond a certain 
period. The same reply might be made to the 
demands of the Scythians in order not to rum their 
cause with them should they really destroy the army 
of the Persians. In the other event Darius might 
be told that the period was merely fixed in order 
to keep the Scythians away from the bridge. Prom 
such a period, which the prmces fixed for themselves 
and their crews, may have arisen the legend of the 
command of Darius, that they were to wait for sixty 
days — a story which was afterwards i^uoted by the 
Greeks against the tyrants to the effect that they not 
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only faithfully carried out the conamancla of Darius, 
but had gone beyond them to rescue him. As a fact 
Darius must have spent far more than sixty days 
beyond the Danube if he advanced fifteen full days’ 
marches, according to the reckoning of Herodotus, aiid 
penetrated to the sources of the Dniester, the Bug, or 
the Prypet For an army like that of Darius could 
not march more than ten miles a day, and thus the 
750 miles of advance and retreat, which in the latter 
part would have been traversed amid continual en- 
counters, required at least eighty or ninety days 
The loiiians had remained, though they had not kept 
all the contingents with them The ships of Antandros 
and Lampomum, and no doubt those of other cities 
also, had sailed away of their own accord^ 

How great soever the losses may have been which 
the army of Darius suffered m Scythia — the number, 
80,000, which Ctcsias represents as perishing by the 
premature deatmetion of the bridge, and which Jusbiii 
rtipresents as the entire sum of the losses of the aimy, 
appears to have been the official amount of the loss 
among the Persians — when the Danube was crossed, 
they found security and provisions, rest and re- 
freshmeiit. The Scythians could not force a pas- 
sage against the sLips of war, which controlled the 
stream, and tlic land army of the Persians. Undis- 
turbed by them, Darius could now have made better ar- 
rangements for continuing the war beyond the Danube, 
and prejiaring for the conduct of it, if unexpected 
events had not compelled him to complete his retreat 
in haste. Ctesias told us above that the Chalbedon- 
lans, on whose territory lay the Asiatic end of tho 

^ IIoiDii. 5, 21 It ja ebar tliat tlio Antantlriana ami Tjampnmana 
wuvQ nruiihutl (mly of aBandouing the campaign, not of impuiillmg Uiu 
roil HEit 
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bridgB, liad attempted to break it down Strabo 
relates that Darius burned tbe cities round the 
Propontis and Abydus because be was afraid tbat 
they migbt supply tbe Scythians with transports to 
Asia.^ Herodotus tells us, tbat Darius, on bis return 
from tbe Danube, marcbed through Thrace into tbe 
land of tbe Hellespontiana ; thence be crossed on tbe 
ships to Asia, and then repaired himself to Sardis,^ 
leaving behind Megabyzus as general in the land of 
tbs Hellespontians, who reduced by force of arms 
those who did not “medize/^^ With tbe Persians who 
remamed in Europe be first attacked tbe Permtbians 
"who would not submit to Darius;” the Perintbians 
fought bravely for their freedom, but tbe numbers of 
the Persians were overpoweimg ^ But Otanes, the 
son of Sisamnea, to whom Darius entrusted the com- 
mand by sea, took Byzantium, Cbalcedon, Antandros, 
and Lamponium. The reason for enslaving and sub- 
jugating these cities, was tbat be charged some of 
them with abandoning the army on tbe march agamst 
the Scythians, and others with injuring the army on 
its return. The latter charge would apply chiefly to 
Byzantium and Cbalcedon ® It follows further from 
the narrative of Herodotus, that Darius awaited the 
result of the action of Megabyzus and Otanes at 
Sardis, and did not return to Persia till Megabyzus 
had penetrated to the west into Thracia, and he had 
established his brother Artaphernes as satrap at Sardis.® 
Of the Scythians Herodotus tells us that they pur- 

I 

' Stial)o, p. 691 * * Herod 6, 11 

® Herod 4, 143, 144 * Herod 6, 12 ® Haroi. 6, 26, 27 

“ Herod 6, 12, 23, 25. The ckronology wliiQli HeredotuB ttus gives 
to tlie CEmapEUgii of Otanes, representing it as BubBeqnent to that of 
Megabyzus, iB imposeible He himself lepreaents Otanes as nemmated 
geneial of the forces on sea, and only subseg^uently as a successer of 
Megabyzus Tbe subjugation of the cities belongs to hia first command 
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sued Darius with their united forces as far as the 
Thracian Chersonese; Miltiades did not venture to 
await their arrival there hut fled, till the Scythians 
had retired and the Dolnncians had brought him back. 
Next, in order to punish Darius for his invasion 
of their land, the Scythians sent an embassy to 
Sparta, in order to call upon the Spartans to cross 
over to Ephesus, while they attacked Media from the 
Phasis ^ 

Prom this we conclude that a serious rebellion of 
the Greek cities on both shores of the straits and the 
Propontis broke out in the rear of Darius ; that the 
cities thought Darius lost, or intended to prevent his 
return. Byzantium rebelled, though the tyrant Ariston 
was at the river with the fleet of the city; so also 
Abydus, whose tyrant Daphnis was likewise there with 
his fleet Besides these cities, Permthus, Chalcedon, 
Antandrus, and Lamponium, on the Ionian coast, are 
expressly mentioned as rebels. Strabo speaks gener- 
ally of the cities round the Propontis in this sense 
Herodotus tells us that Chalcedon was taken, and 
Ctesias that it was burnt. According to the latter 
the Ohalcedonians were eager to destroy the bridge ; 
but Darius was nevertheless able to pass it. Hero- 
dotus asserts that Darius passed on the ships from 
Scstus into Asia, and that the Scythians pursued him 
as far as the Thracian Chersonesus. This definite 
and double statement on the direction of the return 
march, and the passage of Darius into Asia, must bo 
maintained against the inexact excerpt from Ctesias. 
If the bridge lay over the Bosphorus, Darius certainly 
did not march to the Hellespont. 

The course of events was this. When he arrived 
on the northern side of the Danube Darius perceived 
1 Horoi. B, 40, 84 
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that a part of the Greek ships had sailed homeward, 
that the communieations with Asia were interrupted, 
that the bridge had been broken, that the cities on 
both shores of the straits were in rebellion. He was 
compelled to send the fleet at once to the straits in 
order to reopen communications As Byzantium and 
Chalcedon could throw great difidculties in the way of 
any communication or passage over the Bosphorus, the 
fleet was bidden to open the Hellespont and keep it 
open. When the fleet was dismissed it was no longer 
possible to keep the army on the Danube ; and besides 
it was imperative to bring the rebellious cities to obedi- 
ence at once, a duty which could not be left merely to 
their fellow-countrymen who had remained faithful in 
the fleet. So Darius must have led the aimy to the 
Hellespont as soon as he had allowed time for rest 
on the Danube. The Scythians no doubt crossed the 
river when they saw the army of Darius leave the bank, 
and well-mounted hordes followed the retreating army 
on the south of the Danube in order to make booty, to 
carry off the baggage, and cut down the stragglers. 
But there was no serious pursuit. The Scythians could 
not have undertaken this against the Persians; and 
if they had undertaken it and threatened danger, 
Darius would not have sent a part of the army to 
Asia, He must then have turned his whole force upon 
the Scythians. Miltiades certamly did not retire before 
the Scythians but before the Persians. Even if ho 
had gone no farther than expressing his wish, and had 
not left the Danube with his ships, ^ — ^though he had 
not found means for embarrassing the retreat of the 
Persians over the Hellespont, yet in the eyes of the 
Persians he was the author of the revolt, his vote in 

It IB self-e'vidBn.t ttat Miltiades did not wait for the arnyal of 
Darius on the Danube 
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tliB cDuniil of war at the Danube was obviously 
treachBrouSj and. the begmnmg winch gave impulse to 
the mischief. Miitiades then retired to the Thracians 
He had married the daughter of Olorus, a Thracian 
print'B. Twelve years later the general revolt of the 
Greek stales gave him the means of returning to his 
principality. The embassy of the Scythians to Sparta 
seems no more than a fable of the Spartans, v\hich 
belongs to the obscure side of the history of 
Cl com BUBS 

Arrived at the Hellespont, Darius allowed a part 
of the army nniler Megabyzus to remain on the 
European elioro for the purpose of besieging Perinthus 
and the other cities on that coast, with the rest he 
passed on the raft to the Asiatic side ■ the conduct of 
siegrs was no task for a king But he wished to 
remain at Sardis in the neighbourhood till the rebels 
were punished, the passage secured, and till the 
auxilxiiriea for the army of Megabyzus and their 
communications were settled Otancs, the son of 
Sisamucs, received tlie command on the Asiatic 
aliore; he besieged and destroyed Ahydus, reduced 
the cities on the Trojan coast, on the southern shore 
of the Propontis, and then turned against Ohaleedon 
and Byzantium, while in the mean time Megaliyzus 
had hesioffcd and taken Perinthus and the cities on 
llio northern coast of the Piopontis The campaign 
against the Scythians was not to remain without results; 
Danua could not allow himself to set foot in Europe- 
for nothing. When only Ohaleedon and Byzantium 
remained unconqnercd, Otaiies received the command 
over the troops on both shores, and Megabyzus was 
commanded to make the tribes of the Thracians on 
tlic west as far as the Slryrnon subjects of the 
Persian king. Ohaleedon was the first to fall after 
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a protracted siege. The exiles from Chalcedon and 
Byzantium founded Mesembna.^ 

1 AccQidmg to PolyaarLUSj ORalcedoii was taksu by a mma, which 
was carnsd from a hill 15 stadsa from ths cit 3 ’'im.clBr tho markst-placo 
“Stratag ” 7, 2, 5 It la obvious that wo must raad. hoio, 

and not Kapxn^<^v Tho altai^of Zaus Hiabatanus which, accoidijig to 
Otasiaa, Darius sraots, and tha Oholcodoniaiis subasq^uently puH down, 
IS cartamly idantioal with tha two monuments which, according to 
H ei 0 dotus, D anus s at up at Byzantium (ab oy a , p 2 B 9) H ai o d otus als □ 
speaks of tha destruction of the monuments, but aaciibss it to tha 
Byzantines This was dona obyiously in the tima after the battle of 
Mycale, if preyiously dastroyad thay would have been rastored by 
Magabyzus and Otanas when they subjugated the Hellaspont Df 
the later destruction Haro dotus i elates that tha Byzantines convayad 
the stones mto the mty, and used them in budding tha altar of Artemis 
Orthosia, one stone only, eoyaiad with Assyrian latters, was left at tha 
temple of Dionysus. Haiod 4, 87. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


THE CONQUESTS IN AFEIDA AND EUROPE 

Like B a etna and Aracliosia, Asia Minor and E^^ypt ' 
had remained loyal, when the natives in the centre 
□f the kingdom, the Semites and Arians, -and even 
the Persians, had revolted against Darius. In Egypt 
Aryandes, who had been appointed satrap by 0am- 
bysBS, still held his office. Uzahorsun, the Egyptian 
whom Cambyses had placed in his retinue and taken 
into his service p. tells us, ‘'that his holiness, 

the king of upper and lower Egypt, Darius (Ntariush), 
the ever-living, had commanded him to go to Egypt, 
when his holiness was in Elam, when he became 
lord of the whole world, the great kmg of Egypt." 
According to the commands of his hohness he (Uza- 
horsun) had restored order in Egypt and had re- 
ceived contributions from all. No one had spoken evil 
of him, for he had given to every one what was justly 
his ; he had restored all men to their rights, and 
had placed them in the boundaries of their property 
as it had been marked out ; the worship of the gods 
and their habitations had been restored according 
to the will of his holiness ; the offerings had been 
brought, the festivals had been celebrated.^ In 

^ Do Bougfi, “Eqtuo Arolifiolog.” 8, 61, 52 Do Iloug6 has ArEun, 
BrugBcR now roails Elam f' Iliut of Egypt,” 2, 297), ani translutoa 
"Fur ho also was the groat lor I of all lauds and a groat kmg of Egypt, 
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addition to tlie tolBratiDii winch the AcliOBmanids 
always extended to tlia religion of the nations sub- 
ject to them, though it was not their own religion, 
and the care which they took of their places of 
worship, Darius seems to have been at especial pains 
to win the affections of the Egyptians. His intention 
was, no doubt, to make Egypt the starting-point for 
further enterprise in Africa, and the support of the 
conquests which he had in contemplation. Hero- 
dotus tells us that when Darius determined to erect 
his statue before the temple of Ptah at Memphis, he 
gave way before the opposition of the priest of the 
temple Diodorus tells us that the Egyptians consider 
Darius as their sixth law-giver, after Menes, Sasychis, 
Sesosis, Bocchoris, and Amasis. Darius had mixed with 
the Egyptian priests, and had thus become acquainted 
with their theology, and the magnanimity and devo- 
tion of then ancient kings He set them before him 
as a pattern, and for this reason he was so highly 
honoured among the Egyptians that even m his 
life-time he was considered a god, and after his death 
he received the honours which in ancient days had 
been given to the kings of Egypt, whose reigns had 
been most m accordance with law The name of 
Darius meets us frequently on the buildings of Egypt. 
A long inscription in the stone quarries at Hamamat 
informs us that an Egyptian architect, Chnum-ab-rha, 

— m orilar that I might ramstata the numbor of the sacred aciibes of 
® the tamples, and raYiVB wbatavar had faUan into rmn The farcignarB 
ascDitod ma fiDm land to land, and biought me safe to Egypt, accord- 
ing to the command of the loid of the land I did according to what 
ha had commaniad I chose them from aU than ( ? ) af the sons 

of the inhabitants — to tha great sorrow of those who were childless 

and I placed them under expert masters, the skilful in all kinds af 
learmug, that they might perform all thair works Tha king did all 
this — ^m order to uphold the name of aR the gads, their templos, tliL'ir 
ravannos, and tha ordinances oi their feasts for aver,” 
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who had already been in the service of Amasis, was 
in the service of Darius from the 2(3th te the 30fch 
year of his reinn, and carried out his various buildings.^ 
The Apis which had appeared in the fifth year of 
Cambyses (p 171), died in the fourth year of Darius 
(518 b dOj s-nd was buried in the necropolis of Mem- 
phis, in the sanctuary of Oairis-Apis, in the front 
space of the gallery of the tombs of Apis, which 
Psammctichus had added to the gallery of Ramses II 
Another great work which Darius undertook m con- 
nection with the monuments of the ancient PhaiMohs, 
besides the advantages which it conferred on the trade 
of the whole kingdom and the intercourse between 
the parts of it, must have been of the very greatest 
value to Egypt.^ 

From the valley of the Nile, to wliieb Daiius 
devoted such attention, in the autumn of the same 
yctir m which he marched to the Danube, a second 


1 IIui’Dil 2, 110, Dinil. 1, jO, 95 For wlnuh Iib roni 

lirovioiisly Brugflch now roaila Cf/inum-a^j-rha ‘‘Ilist of Egypt,” 
2, 209 

2 M.iuutto, “ Athon Finni,',” 1B55, Mai, p 4B 

3 Tlio romark in Pulyaonua, ’Daiins maiolimg tkrougli Ai’alna 
againat tlio Egyptians who robDlloil against the tyranny of AryaiiflDa, 
h,iiil again giuiioii their affection by offering a pmo of 190 talenLu of 
gnlil til the rliHcovoror ol a now Apis in the place of that which had 
just ihoil, cannetba roferreil te tho Apis which died in tho your 518 
n a, III that yoar Daiius was fighting in Media ngninat Phiaertoa, 
Aryaniles was satrap in the year 512 u.D and long artor Hence it 
must refer to the aocond Apis, which appealed in 491 no, fcho thirty- 
fiiHli year of Darius, foi which Darius caused a scpulchio to be built. 
That tho first rohelhon of tho Egyptians against Danus took plaea 
about this time follows from a chajitor in Aristotle’s ‘‘ Eheteric,” 2, 29, 
whuro wo aro told that Diiriua did not cross ovor to Hollas boforo he had 
roduood Egypt; and in liko maunoi Xorxos roducod Egypt boforg 
crossing ovor to Hellas, Tho “ crossing ovor " can only refer to the 
campaign of Datis and Artaphornas; tho first robollion of Egypt 
(igiuust Darius thoroforo took plaoo just when tho rcbolliim of the 
loiiiaiiH had hoen crushed, s. 492, 491 b d. , tho second occurred m 
4B9 B.U, 
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Persian expedition set fortli, comprising both, an army 
and a fleet — a great armament, as Herodotus says, 
winch was intended to establish and extend the 
dommion of the Persian kingdom on the north coast 
of Africa^ The Libyan tribes which inhabited these 
deserts on the borders of Egypt, like the great cities 
Gyrene and Barca, had paid homage to Cambyses, had 
sent presents, and agreed to pay tribute.^ Barca had 
been founded by Gyrene about 30 years before the 
conq^uBst of Egypt by Cambyses, and was governed 
by a branch of the Battiadae, the royal house of 
Gyrene The daughter of the prince of Barca, whom 
Herodotus, following no doubt the Libyan name 
for the royal title, calls Alazeir, was the wife of 
Archelaus III. of Gyrene, who for reasons known 
to us had submitted to Cambyses. More than ten 
years afterwards, Archelaus repaired to his father-in- 
law at Barca,- during hia absence his mother Phere- 
tima was to govern Cyrene. While at Barca, he 
was murdered together with his father-in-law Alazeir 
by certain Cyrenaeans who had fled to that city to 
escape the cruelty with which he had re-established his 
sway in Gyrene (p. 153), and by the people of Barca “ 
His mother, who was no longer in any position to 
maintain her power m Cyrene, fled to Egypt and 
besought assistance from Aryan des ; “in return for 
her fidelity to Persia, her son had been slam.” Ary- 
an des sympathised with her distress, so Herodotus 
tells us, and put at her disposal the whole force in 
Egypt, both the army and the fleet , sympathy with 
Pheretima was the reason of the campaign of the 

1 Haroi 4, 145 aaya, “at tte aatne time -wliaii Mogatyzxis aubju- 
gatai the mhahitanta of the Hslleapont ” Thia aul)]tigatiDn would 
begin m the autumn and paaa oyar into tha next apnug. 

2 Herod 4, 167. Above, p 152. a Harod 4, 1B4, 2DD 
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Persiana against Barca. He aids that in his own 
□pirn on this was merely a pretext; the real object 
was the subjugation of the Libyans, of whom a few 
only were the subjects of Darius.^ 

By the assassination of the two princes who had 
submitted to Persia the word for revolt was given, 
and the more plainly because the Barcseans, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, refused to give up the mur- 
derers. The land round Gyrene was extraordinarily 
fertile, and the district of Barca reached on the west to 
the great Syrtis. The army which set out to reduce 
a city, 600 miles distant from Memphis, was led by 
a Persian, Amasis of the tribe of the Maraphians 
(V 323). This march along the north coast through 
regions partly desert and partly inhabited by nomads, 
was to be supported by a fleet formed no doubt of 
Phonician and Egyptian ships, under the command of 
Badres of the tribe of the Pasargadae. The Persians 
reached the extensive and well-watered mountain 
plain which formed the territory of Barca. The city 
was invested, but the Barcseans made a vigorous 
resistance. Furious attacks of the Persians were 
repulsed, and oven their attempt to carry mines under 
the city miscarried. A smith in Barca, according to 
Herodotus, discovered the direction of the mines by 
placing a brazen shield upon the ground, inside the 
wall, and striking it, — the soil being hollow, wher- 
ever the shield resounded. Then the Barcaeans duff 
shafts and killed the workmen of the enemy in their^ 
passages. After nine months of fruitless efforts 
Amasis was convinced that he could not take the 
place by storm. He offered to abandon the siege if 
the Barcseans would pay a suitable tribute to the 
king; so long as they fulfilled this condition the 
1 HqiocI. 4, 165, 16Y, 197. 
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Persians weulii not take up arms against tkem. The 
conditions were sworn to on both sides, as Herodotus 
tells us, in the form that they “ should be kept so 
long as the earth remained” But on the previous 
night Amasis had excavated the place on which the 
oath was sworn, had covered the excavation with 
wood, and placed earth upon the wood. When the 
Barcaeans, in rehance on the truce, opened the gates, 
came out of their city and permitted the Persians to 
enter it, Amasis caused the earth to fall in by re- 
moving the wood- work, in order to make the treaty 
invalid. Being masters of the city the Persians gave 
up to Pheretima those who were chiefly implicated in 
the murder of Archelaus. She caused them to be 
criicifl-ed round the walls of Barca, and at the same 
time cut off the breasts of their wives and affixed 
them to the walls. The Persians also carried away a 
large number of prisoners, in order to weaken the 
city, and so to retain it in subjection with less effort. 
Only the Battiadae and a remnant of the population 
were left. After thus reducing the city, the Persians 
marched through the fruitful plam, which stretches to 
the west of Barca between the table-land and the sea, 
towards the west. At Buhesperides on the great 
Syrtis they reached the extreme point in the west of 
Africa to which the Persians ever penetrated.^ 

“When the army reached Cju-ene on its return," so 
Herodotus tells us, “the Cyrenaeans in obedience to 
-an oracle allowed it to pass through the city. While 
passing through, Badres, the commander of the fleet, 
bade them take the city, but Amasis prevented this, 
saying that he was sent out against Barca, and no 
other city. AVhen they had marched through, and 
the army was encamped on the hill of Zeus Lycaeus, 

1 Harod, 4, 200 — 204, Herad Pont, fragm 4, ei. Mullsr 
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they repented that they had not seized Carthage, and^ 
attempted to enter the city a second time. But this 
the Cyrenaeans would not allow. Then the Persians, 
though no one was fighting against them, were seized 
with a panic; they ran away about sixty stades and 
there encamped till a messenger of Aryandes called 
them hack. At their request they received provisions 
for the journey from the Cyrenaeans and returned to 
Egypt. But those who remained behind and delayed 
their march were cut down by the Libyans for the 
sake of their clothes and armour, till they reached 
Egypt. The captive Barcseans were sent to the king, 
and, Darius gave them a village in Bactria for a 
habitation to which they gave the name Barca. This 
village was inhabited in Bactria down to my time.”^ 
According to this narrative the expedition to Barca, 
which set out in the autumn of 513 B.c. and returned 


home at the earliest towards the end of 512 b.c. (the 
siege of Barca occupied nine months), did not turn out 
prosperously for the Persians. The contrary was the 
case. Herodotus repeats a legend of the Cyrenaeans, 
which was intended to put their courage in a clear 
light, and according to which an entrance into the 
city when demanded for the third time was refused to 
the Persian army which had marched through Cyrene 
on its advance and return. Further, an attempted 
attack of the Persians failed though there was no 
resistance, and Cyrene magnanimously furnished the 
Persians with provisions for their journey. The army 
and fleet of the Persians, when quartered in the fertile 
district of Cyrene, were in a position to supply them- 
selves abundantly at the cost of the city. Moreover, 
we subsequently find a fourth Battus at the head of 
Cyrene and Barca, and after him a fourth Arcesilaus.^^ 


1 Herod. 4, 203, 204. Note 1 next page.] 

VOL. VI. X 
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After the murder of Arcesilaus III. a Battiad would 
have been the less likely to ascend the throne of 
Pyrene without the aid of the Persians, owing to the 
’ cruel punishment which Pheretima had inflicted on 
her opponents. Moreover, Herodotus tells ns himself 
that Harms included the Libyans adjacent to Egypt 
as well as Gyrene and Barca in the sixth satrapy, % e. 
the satrapy of Egypt, and imposed upon the two a 
yearly tribute of 700 talents.^ From other accounts 
it IS clear that the Libyans of this district, and with 
them the mhabitants of the oasis of Ammon, had 
to contribute salt to the Persians, and Piero dotus 
tells us that these Libyans of the north coast, clad 
in the skins of animals and armed with poles hardened 
ill the fire, served in the army of the Persian kings 
along with the curly -haired negroes living beyond 
Egypt.® Monuments and inscriptions also prove that 
not Gyrene and Barca only, but even the Libyan 
tribes of the north coast as far as the great Syrtis, 
t. e. the Adyrmachidae, G-iligammae, and Asbyatae were 
subdued at that time, and that the dominion of 
Darius extended as far as the oases on the northern 
edge of the desert. Herodotus has already told us of 
the oasis Polls, which was situated seven days' journey 
from Thebes in the sand (p. 165), — the modern Oasis 
el Charigeh The inscriptions of the great temple, the 
walla of which still exist at this place in tolerable 
preservation, teU us that Darius “S-tut-Ra,”^ -i. t?. 
rival of the sun, dedicated this temple to Ammon 
Ea of Thebes, the lord of Hib (which is the name 
of this oasis among the Egyptians). In the colossal 

1 n 0 rod 4, 163 , Heracl Pont Pragm 8, ei Muller ; Pindar, 
“ Pytb. " 4, 6 and tho Sdaolia 

® Herod. 3, 91 ^ Herod 7, 71 

* In Brugsoli, ” Hist of Egypt," 2, 297, Settu-Ra. 
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picture on tlie exterior wall at tte back, Darius offers 
Sacrifice to this goi and the goddess Mut, who stands 
behinol him ; behind the kmg we also see the goddess 
Hathor ^ At a later time Darius Ochus added to this 
temple. The inscription of Naksh-i-Rustem, which 
distinguishes the tomb of Darius, quotes among the 
nations who were his subjects the Puhya, Maohya^ 
and Kushiya. By the Putiya (Puta in the Babylonian 
translation of the inscription) we must unilerstand 
beyond doubt the Put of the Hebrews, e the 
Libyans , the Machiya may be the Maxyes of Hero- 
dotus, to the west of Gyrene, the Mashawasha of the 
Egyptians ; the Kushiya are the Cushites of the 
Egyptians, Hebrews, and Assyrians, the Ethiopians of 
the Greeks, i e. the Nubians and negroes beyond Egypt.** 

Justin’s excerpt from Pompeius Trogus tells us that 
Darius sent an embassy to Carthage with the com- 
mand that the Carthaginians must abstain from 
human sacrifices and the use of dogs’ flesh, burn their 
corpses instead of burying them; and at the same 
time he bade them furnish auxiliary troops against 
the Greeks, whom he intended to attack. The Carth- 
aginians refused the auxiliary troops because they 
were frequently at war with their neighbours; to the 
rest of his commands they readily submitted that 
they might not seem to be obstinate.® Both the 
objects mentioned for the embassy are fictions, though 
they show an acquaintance with the Arian religion 
and the views of Darius, but there is no reason to-- 
doubt that Darius entered into negotiations with 

1 Xj 0 psniB, “ IuBBknftBn vod. Dhangali uiad DachilBli, Z f Aeg. 
Spr.” 1874, 0 75, 78 

^ It Booms to mo rasli to find Oarthage in KarTca (so also m tbo 
Babylonian Ysrsion) with Opport ("Journal Asiaiiiiue,” 1872, p. 183 
ff,), anil Mordtmann (“Z D M. 18, 118) 

® Justin, 10, 1 
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CarthagB CamlDyaBa had already fized his eye on 
Carthage, and Darius by the expedition to Barca and 
Eiihespendes, had become the neighbour of the city, 
the territory of which reached as far to the east as 
the Gi-reat Syrtis In common opposition to the 
Greeks the interests of Carthage and Darius were 
united, for the Greek navy was the rival of the 
Phenicians and Carthagmiana, and the Carthaginians 
were in conflict with the Greek cities in Sicily. In 
Justin’s account the embassy of Darius came to Carth- 
age at the time when the Carthaginians in Sicily were 
in conflict with Dorieus Their struggle to prevent 
the settlement on Eryz fcU between the years 510 
and 5 OS B.o The expedition against Barca came to 
an end as we saw in the year 512 B c. Hence the 
negotiations between Persia and Carthage must have 
followed upon this expedition ^ 

While the Persians in the south of the Mediter- 
ranean were advancing to the west along the coast of 
Africa, the army of Megabyzus moved along the north 
in the same direction (512 B.c.) Perinthus and the 
cities on the northern shore of the Propontis were 
reduced and punished, and then Darius gave orders, 
according to Herodotus, for the reduction of Thrace. 
“And Megabyzus marched through Thrace, and re- 
duced every nation and every city into submission 
to the king. The nation of the Thracians is the 
greatest after the Indians, and if it were united or 
governed by one man, it would be invineible, and in 
my opinion the strongest of all nations. But as this 

1 TliDUgL. I admit that nagotiationa may have tokan placa Tbetwaon 
Danus and the Oarthagmians, I do not at the samo time allo'w the 
acBuiaoy of the Btatement m Dioiorua^about tha league of Xarxaa and 
tha Oarthaginiana against the Gfraaka a Sioihan may lb a suBpeotoi of 
aaonbrng to hia countryman aa large a ahara aa possible m the glory of 
the Peraian war 
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IS impossible, and can never be brought about, they 
are weak. They buy tbeir wives at a high price 
from their parents and sell the children into foreign 
countries. They regard it as the greatest degradation 
to till the field, as most honourable to do nothing, 
as most noble to live by war and plunder. It is a 
mark of birth to be tatooed, and of low origin to have 
no print upon the skin. The rich lay out their dead 
foi three days , first they mourn for them, then they 
slay victims of every kind and make a feast, burn 
the corpse or bury it, heap up a mound, and celebrate 
games of all kinds, in which, as is right, the greatest 
prizes are put up for the victors. They worshij) only 
Ares, Dionysus, and Artemis ; but their kings also 
specially worship Hermes from whom they claim to 
be descended Of this territory Megabyzus subju- 
gated the whole strip, which lay on die sea, to 
Darius ” The Pacomans, who were settled on the 
Strymon and round Lake Prasias, assembled on their 
coast to await the attack But Megabyzus turned 
into the inland region to the north of Mount Pan- 
gaeum, and from that direction fell unexpectedly 
upon the cities of the Paeomans, which weic unde- 
fended Then each of the Paeomans hastened back 
to his family and they submitted to the Persians, and 
Megabyzus caused the Paeonians on the Sins, and 
the Paeoplians, who were situated to the north of 
Pangaeum, on the Strymon, to be carried captive 
to Sardis to the king. ”Biit the Paeonians who 
dwelt on Mount Pangaeum, and on piles in Lake 
Prasias, were ncjt at first subjugated by Megabyzus, 
though he made the attempt."^ 

Toffother with the tribes of the Thracians, the 
numerous cities of the G-reeks on this coast became 
1 Ilnrijil IB. 
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subjBcts pf Darius^ Donscua on tbs mouth of the 
Hshrua rsceiveii a PBraian garrison^ In vam ths 
inhabitants of Tsoa, mors than thirty years previously, 
had emigrated before the siege of Harpagus, and 
founded Abdera on this coast — they now became 
subjects of the Persians. In return for the great 
service which he had rendered at the bridge on the 
Danube, Histiaeus the prince of Miletus received 
permission to found a colony on the Strymon, where 
it leaves Lake Prasias, in the land of the Edonians, 
near Myrcinus, on the north-west spur of Pangaeum, 
which IS here clothed with magnificent forests, and 
possessed fruitful veins of silver.® Histiaeus began 
at once to build the walla which were to protect the 
new settlement. 

With the subjugation of the Paeonians and the 
erossmg of the Strjrmon, Megabyzus reached the 
border of an empire, the Macedonian Idngdom, the 
central district of which lay between the Axius and 
the Haliacmon. Amyntas, the son of Alcetas,^ the king 
□f Macedonia, was reijUBsted by Megabyzus through 
an embassy of seven Persians to send earth and water 
as tokens of submission to Darius. Amyntas was in 
great terror of the Persians, as Herodotus tells us;® 
he did not refuse the reijnest, and thus acknowledged 
the sovereignty of the Persians. In order to do 
honour to his envoys, they were hospitably enter- 
tained. But when m their intoxication they laid 
"'hands on the women of the royal house, Alexander 
the young son of Amyntas caused them to be cut 
down with their tram. As they did not return, 
M.igabyzus sent his son Bubarea, the brother of the 
Zopyrus who had done good service before Babylon, 

^ Heioi 5, 26. ® Herod 7, 59. ® Herod. 6, 11, 23 

* Herod 6, 139 , Thuo 2, 99, 209 ‘ Herod. 5, 19. 
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and waa now vicaroy tliers, witli an armsd force.^ 
Amyntaa was prepared to pay a large snm as a fine, 
and to reeBiYB the son of Megabyzus at his royal 
house ; he gave his own daughter Gygaea, the sister 
of Alexander, in marriage to Bubarea.^ 

While Megabyzus subjugated the Thracian coast 
with its harbours and trading-places to the west as 
far as the Strymon, Otanes had completed the reduc- 
tion of the rebellious Greek towns to the south of 
the straits, on the shores of Asia Minor. Not only 
Lamponium and Antandrus, opposite Lesbos, but also 
Abydus, Chalcedon, and Byzantium were punished. 
Coes, who had led the ships from Lesbos to the 
Danube, had been rewarded for his services to Darius 
by the government of the island. He was not reijuired 
to furnish ships to Otanes for the conq^uest of Lemnos 
and Imbros. The Lemnians resisted bravely. When 
they had been conquered, Otanes made Lyearetus, a 
brother of Maeandrius of Samos (p. 261), tyrant of the 
island, and he governed it till his death (towards .500 
B.O “), With the conquest of Lemnos and Tmbros, two 
large and important islands in the J5gean Sea, in 
addition to Samos, Chios and Lesbos were gained for 
the Persian kingdom. 

After the expedition across the Danube, Darius 
intended to carry his conquests to the west of Europe, 

■* noroi. 6), 21, 7, 21 ; Justin, 7, 3, 4 

* HbiocI 6, 18, 21 , Justrn, 7, 3, 4 Hi tlie ysar 612 d o., in ■whicli 
tRiB mcilent falls, Alezaudor must have taou YQiy young ; llarodatua 
spaalcs of lum as young and inoxpaxiBncad, In Justin wo oxa told, in* 
xaferanco to the length, of hia lifa . " fifenex decesaii ” On tho reigns of 
Amyntaa and Alexander PhilheUan,! shall treat ui my O-ieGli History. 
Eor ths present I rofar to Droyson, “HoRemsmus,” 1*, 76, and Von 
Q-utaiitimid, “ Ueber die makedonisohs Anagrapho, Symbol. Fhilolog." 
Bonn 

Tho Ionian revolt liberated Lemnos from the dominion of the 
Persians , Yrhen Miltiadoe duimg the revolt subjugated Lemnos and 
Imbros to Athens, Uermon was at tho head of Lemnos. 
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not to the north. The cantons of Hellas were the 
aim towards the attainment of which Megabyzus and 
Otanes prepared the way. The co-operation of the 
marine appeared mdispenaable for further enterprises 
in this direction. The events at the bridge over the 
Danube had shown Darius that it was extremely rash 
to leave in the hands of the tyrants of the Greeks the 
command of the fleet formed out of the vessels from 
their cities. The Phenicians he could certainly trust, 
if he led them agamst the Greeks, but the navigation 
of the Greeks had long ago driven the trade of the 
Phenicians from the Greek coasts. In any case it was 
advisable that a number of leading Persians should be 
acquamted with the Greek waters, that they might 
be entrusted with the command of squadrons. That 
Persians were equal to such an office had been shown 
m Africa. Darius commanded fifteen Persians selected 
by himself to go on board Phenician ships in order to 
visit and investigate the coasts of ITellas and Sicily. 
The expedition embarked on two Sidonian ships of 
the hne, which were accompanied by a transport 
vessel, and set sail from Sidon. On board was a 
Greek pliysician as interpreter and guide — Democedes 
of Croton, who had previously been physician to 
Polycrates of Samos. He had accompanied his master 
on his unfortunate voyage to Magnesia (p. 261). After 
the execution of Polycrates, Oroetes had released the 
Samians in his company, and retained the rest as 
slaves in his house. When Bagaeus had caused 
Oroetes to be slam he sent his property and slaves 
to the court of the king, where Democedes was kopt 
in rags and chams along with his companions in 
misfortune. It happened that Darius, in leaping from 
his horse when hunting, dislocated his ancle, The 
Egyptian physicians, who were m the greatest repute in 
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tliB Bast, and had already besn retainsd since the 
time of Cyrus at the Persian court (p 134), could not 
cure the mischief At last some one remembered to 
have heard of the fame of Democedes amono' the 
G-rccks Darius caused him to be summoned, and was 
healed by him. Soon after Democedes cured Atossa, 
the daughter of Cyrus, the first wife of Darius, of a 
dangerous tumour m the breast. In return for his 
successful treatment Darius presented him with two 
pairs of golden chains , and when receiving them 
Democedes, according to the G-reeks, inq[uired Whether 
the king desired to double his misery in return for the 
cure ? From that time he was in high favour with 
the king, and was appointed a companion of his table, 
one of the greatest and nu’est distinctions in Persia ; 
it was said to be his intercession which rescued the 
Egyptian physicians who were about to be crucified 
because they were unable to heal Darius He now 
accompanied the expedition, as a man aci^uamtod 
with the localities, to Hellas and Sicily, in the year 
512 B D. The king bade the Persians keep watch 
upon Democedes, and not suffer him to escape to the 
Hellenes. The expedition sailed round Hellas; it 
kept close to the shore, and sketched the coast; as 
Herodotus remarks, these were the first Persians who 
had come to Greece. From Hellas they directed 
their course to lower Italy. When the Persians were 
at Tarentum Democedes succeeded in escaping. When 
it was discovered that he had gone to Crotona, hia. 
native cit}’’, the Persians sailed thither and requested 
the inhabitants to give him up, but in vain Then 
they experienced a further disaster ; they were driven 
to lapygia; the crew were captured and enslaved; 
only after some time had passed were the Persians 
ransomed by Gillus, a Tarentine exile, and carried back 
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to Persia^ However vexatious the loss of liis pliyai- 
eian mi^ht be to Harms, this expedition enabled bim 
to prepare for tbe enterprise in the Greek waters 
wbieh be bad in view. Tbe mam object was attained ; 
a number of Persians bad been made acquainted witb 
tbe sea and tbe coasts. 

1 HBioi. 3, 129 — 139 AtRenasuB, p 522, On tha da,ts of tlia 
expadition aboTa, p 27D, n That this whola axpaihtioii owed its oiigp.]! 
to an intngiiB of DarnDDadas, is maraly a part of Hsrodotua’ Idyb of 
anacdots Eat it la not mcradihla that Damocadas jomad it m ths 
hope of rsturiung to OxaBca. 



CHAPTER XVIL 


THE STATE DE DAEIITS. 

The pBrsBYBrance ancL vigour of Darius had suc- 
BBadscl in re-establishing and extending the kingdom 
of Cyrus. In the west he had reached Mount 
Olympus and the great Syrtis, in the east the course 
of the Indus, high up among the Himalayas , in the 
north the boundaries were the Caucasus and the 
Jaxartes, in the south the tribes of Arabia and the 
negroes above Nubia. He set himself to give a regu- 
lated administration to this empire, which had been 
acquired by such vast conquests, and which in its wide 
extent threw the empire of the Assyrians completely 
into the shade. He made the first attempt known 
to history to organize his conquests and govern them 
on a fixed plan Thus he became the real founder 
of the Persian empire! He succeeded so far that 
an empire, the like of which had not been seen upon 
earth, which enumerated the most various nations 
among its subjects, was really governed, and ths 
foundations which he laid were so firm that in spite 
of many serious rebellions, the empire never fell from 
internal disorganization. 

The chief support of the kingdom lay in the proud 
feeling of the Persians that they were the ruling 
nation of Asia, and governed the nations through 
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their king and with their king. They saw with 
satisfaction how the tribute, the contributions, the 
prisoners of the subject nations came from the furthest 
distance to their mountains, how the palaces of their 
king rose m ever-in creasing splendour on their native 
soil, what brilbance and magnificence surrounded their 
ruler, the king of kings. From the Persians were 
chosen the magistrates who governed the provinces, 
and the generals who commanded their contingents ; 
Persians surrounded the kmg and were his counsellors 
and judges. The court, the administration, and the 
army opened the most brilliant prospect to every 
Persian who was in a position to distinguish himself 
m the eyes of the kmg; and service in war offered 
acceptable pay to the man of the people Persian 
troops, excellently appomted, protected the person of 
the king; they formed the garrisons of the fortresses, 
they were the nucleus of the army, and marched 
before the rest of the troops. In solemn processions 
and parades, the Persians were always on the right 
of the king.^ They were not only free from tax and 
tribute of every- kind, but largesses of money were 
made whenever the kmg entered Pasargadae (V. 35/). 
Plato's Laws maintain that Darius established as law 
the allotments which Cyrus promised the Persians ; 
in this way he had shown his inclination to the 
Persians and had established a common feeling be- 
tween the ruler and the nation.^ However this may 
he, every one, even the meanest Persian, felt that 
he had a share in the government of Asia 

It was a principle of the king of Persia from the 
time of Cyrus to grant to the leading families of the 
Persians and the Persian nobility a rich share in the 

1 Haroi 7, 65, 8, 113, 9, 31. XenopL “ Dyn Insiit " B, 3, ID, 25. 

® “LiiWB,"p 693 Val Y 390 n 2 
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fruits and advantages of the empire, but at the same 
time to accustom them to dependence and subjection, 
and to tram up in them a vigorous class of magistrates 
and officers If the wealthy famihes of Persia re- 
mained in their old mode of life in the country, with 
their flocks, such a position might keep up a feelmg 
of independence and freedom which was hardly com- 
patible with the unlimited power of the king and 
the interests of the empire. It was desu’able to bring 
them to the court, and keep them under super- 
vision, to make them dependent on the favour of the 
king, and habituate them to constant service. The 
Median court had been numerous , the Persian court 
was even more extensive, not merely for the sake of 
magnificence, or to display the splendour and great- 
ness of the ruler, and so impose upon the Persians 
and the subject nations, but also with a view of 
educating the nobility in court life No one could 
count on advancement who did not show himself 
at the gate of the king , indeed it was difficult for 
any one whom the king did not see to obtain a 
hearing from him. Those whose duty it was to 
appear at court were urged not to fail in tbeir 
appearance.^ In this way they learnt not merely 
behaviour and conduct, modesty and self-control,® but 
were accustomed to live in the shadow of the throne, 
and to seek the sun of royal favour. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the kmg men could look up with 
obedience and respect to the greatness of the ruleir 
If in this way the nobility were Imked round the 
court, and instructed to strive for the favour of the 
kmg as the highest honour, if the strict ceremonial 
of the court reduced them to constant obedience, the 

' Xonopli. “ Oyn Tnstit” 6, 1, 5, 6, 17—20 

2 Xonoph “ Oyn Inatit ” 8, 1, 33. 
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king Dll the otter hanil had opportunity to s elects from 
personal knowfeclge and eonfidenee, the magistrates 
to whom important posts might he entrusted ^ 

The ofiiGBrs round the person of the king, and 
employed in the serviee of the state and court, were 
numerous. Next to the throne came the six tribal 
princes, who wore the upright kidaris, the sign of 
royalty, and to them, as we often find, the most difdcult 
duties in war, and the most important expeditions and 
provinees were entrusted. Next to the tribal princes 
were the seven supreme judges of the kingdom, who 
watched over the hereditary customs, and the controller 
of the empire, “the kmg’s eye.” Less influential, hut 
nevertheless important owing to their personal re- 
lation to the king, were the “quiver-bearer” and the 
“lance-bearer”; we find the persons who filled these 
offices at the time depicted on the relief at Behistun 
beside the king. The office of “bearer of the king’s 
footstool” is also mentioned. The great court-offices, 
of the “ chief stafi’-bearer,” “messenger,” “ announcer,” 
“chief butler,” “master of the horse,” and “master 
of the chase,” together with various other honourable 
offices, and many subordinate places, gave an oppor- 
tunity of uniting a large number of Persians closely 
with the court life, and employing as viceroys and 
generals those whom the king had found to be excel- 
lent servants.® But Medes were employed in the service 
of the kmgdom as well as Persians. If Media was 
treated in other respects like the rest of the provinces 
(it had to pay yearly 450 talents of tax, and furnish 
100,000 sheep for the court), the system of Cyrus, 
who by entrusting important commissions to eminent 
Medea, had attempted to reconcile Media to the new 

^ Xenopli Oyn Instit,” 8, 1, 11 

® Xenoph, “ Cjmlnstit” 8, 1, 9 
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position of affairs, was followed by Darius in spite of 
the rebellion. From other nations only those who 
had been specially tested were m rare eases entrusted 
with high offices - 

Cyrus had introduced the custom of‘ rewardmg 
loyalty and devotion to the king and service to the 
kingdom by distinctions, marks of honour, and gifts 
conferred m the most marked and distinctive manner, 
— of exciting ambition and emulation by favour and 
liberality Who makes such presents, said Xenophon, 
as the king of the Persians? — armlets, chains, and 
horses with golden bridles; no one could possess such 
things unless they were presented to him by the 
king ^ Who could compare with the decorated friends 
of the king of Persia — he alone appeared in more 
splendid array. The sending of a portion from the 
royal table was no slight honour^ The present of 
the kaftan (kandys) was a common distinction ; more 
impDitant were the golden armlets, the golden chain, the 
golden crown, the golden wreath, the golden sabre, the 
horse with golden harness. Other presents were also 
made, as plane-trees and vmes of gold, golden miU- 
stoncs more than 300 pounds in weight.^ There were 
also gifts of property, and allocations of the produce 
of certain cities and districts Pre-eminent services 
were rewarded by the title “ Benefactor ” ; we remem- 
ber that the Avesta requires the good thought, the 
good word, and the good act. Besides these dis- 
tinctions, advancement to the upper classes of th» 
kingdom counted as the highest honour. The “table 
companions" of the king, and above them “the kins- 
men" of the king had the first portion in the kingdom 

1 XoiiDpli. “ Dyri Inatit.” 8, 1, 40, 8, 2, 7 — 9 . 

“ Xenopli. “ Anab ” 1, 9, 25 ; “ Oyri Instit ” 8, 2, 3. 

3 llorod. 3, 130. 8, 118, Ctes. “Psra.” 22; Xanoph, “ Dyii Inatifc.” 
8, U, 3, 4 , " Anab.” 1, 2, Pint “ Artaxerxea,” d. 10 — 14. 
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after the tribal princea and the great officers. The 
bestowal of the rank of the table companion conferred 
the right to eat at or near the table of the king, 
and occasionally to make merry with him. The 
elevation to be a “kinsman of the king^’ conferred 
the rank of an AchEemenid, a prince of the house. 
Like the king, the kinsmen wore a pale blue band 
round the tiara, and had the right to kiss tbe king, 
a custom which was usual m Persia among persons of 
ec[ual rank.^ 

According to the statements of Herodotus, the boys 
of the Persians were instructed from their fifth to 
their twentieth year (Xenophon and Strabo assert till 
their twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth year) in riding, 
shooting with the bow, and speaking the truth.^ In 
the Laws we are told that the boys of the Medes were 
entrusted to the women, and those of the Persians 
to free men. According to the assertion of Nicolaus 
of Damascus, Cyrus was already instructed m the 
philosophy of the Magians, in justice and truthful- 
ness, as the hereditary laws prescribed for the leading 
Persians.^ Plato teUs us that the sons of the kings 
of the Persians were attended by eunuchs till their 
seventh year; from that time till the fourteenth year 
they learned to ride, shoot, and hunt. Then they 
received distinguished teachers, of whom the first 
matructed them in the wisdom of Zoroaster, and the 
busmesa of the crown, the second in the duty of 
'truthfulness, the third in temperance, the fourth in 
courage and bravery.^ Plutarch observes that a 

1 Herod 1, 134, Xenopt “ Anab " 1, 9, 31 , “ Dyn Inafat.” 8, 3, 13 ; 
Aman, " Aaab ” 7, 11, Durtma, 3, 3, 19 

* Herod. 1, 13B; Xeaoph " Oyn Inatit.” 1, 2, 13, B, 8 , 7, Strabo, 
p 733, 

3 Nicol. Damaso fiagm 67, ad. Muller, “Laws,” p. 696. 

■» “Aloib. I ” p. 121, 122, 
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Magian piBSided over thB edueatiDii of the princes and 
instructed them even in magic.^ Xenophon narrates 
that the princes and the children of the leading 
Persians were brought up at the gate ” of the king, 
where they learned temperance and prudence and 
saw nothing unbecoming They observed what men 
were honoured by the king and whom he punished, 
and thus learned even m their boyhood to command 
and obey. Modesty and obedience were counted as 
a distinction among these boys In this way they 
learned to be excellent riders, to throw the javelin, 
and USB the bow. At a later time they became so 
skilful in hunting that they ventured to encounter a 
bear.^ Even now, he says in another passage, it is 
the custom to educate children at the court, but the 
exercise in riding has fallen into disuse, because they 
no longer go where they could gain reputation by 
skill in the art; and if in former days they seemed 
to learn justice when they listened to just sentences, 
they nC)w see that he obtains justice who gives 
most. And if they formerly learned the nature of 
all plants in order to avoid what was noxious, they 
now seem to have acq^uired this knowledge in order 
to do as much mischief as possible ® In Strabo's 
account the education seems arranged even more 
systematically. He tells us that the Persian boys 
were brought up, fifty together, with one of the sons 
of the kmg, or with the sons of the satraps. Intelli- 
gent men were appointed to teach them, who m-* 
structed them in the legends of the gods, sometimes 
with and sometimes without song, and also recounted 
to them the noblest deeds of men, besides those of 
gods^ At the same time the boys and young men 

1 Plut ‘^Artax” c. 3 * Xenopli. “Anab ” 1, 9. 

® XauDjib. “ 03 m Inatit.” B, B, 13 

* Th.i 3 mmtDclos also inBtruQtod. in tli 3 dDctnna of tbs Magians, 
VOL VI, Y 
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were rBnderei hardy They were aroused early in 
the morning by the sound of a gong, and for food 
commonly received barley or wh eaten bread, and 
water to drink ; when hunting or keeping the flocks, 
they were compelled to hve on wild fruits, acorns, 
and forest berries, and to pass the night in the open 
an. They had also to learn to distinguish whole- 
some and nozious herbs, to plant trees, and prepare 
huntmg nets.^ 

Puttmg this evidence together, and remembering 
that even in the fourth century the kings and their 
retinue undertook long hunting expeditions on horse- 
back, without permitting themselves to be checked 
by weariness, heat or cold, hunger or thirst,^ there 
seems to be no doubt that the Persian kings intro- 
duced a system of education for the officers on the 
basis of the old mode of life and the customs of the 
nation, and in this system their own sons, so fax as 
seemed good, had a part. Elding and shooting were 
national exercises among the Persians ; hunting was 
necessary for the protection of the flocks, and was 
therefore carried on as a religious duty no less than 
as a pleasure ; from all antiquity the keeping of flocks 
and the protection of them against beasts of prey was 
assigned to the youth. If these exercises were system- 
atized, and regard was paid to the prospect of military 
service in some official capacity, if the young men 
were also accustomed to unhesitating obedience, such 
"a school might be expected to supply capable and 
active officers and good generals. A hardy and vigor- 
ous life was the more necessary for the sons of the 

when ha was tiamai foi a place at the Paraian coiirt , Pint, “ Thamist." 
c 29. 

^ Strahe, p 733, 734. 

* Xenoph. “ Oyn Instit” 8, 1, 33, B, G, 10, 13, 14. Pint ’^Artax” 
Q 5, 24. 
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Psrsians as luxury began to spread among the higher 
classes after the successes of Cyrus. We may believe 
the accounts of the Greeks that instruction in religion 
formed a part of the system; the Avesta rBi][uires such 
instruction, and it is usual among the Parse es at the 
present day (V 196, 202). But the Greeks are wrong 
in supposing that these cadet schools were the general 
mode of education among the Persians, and maintain- 
ing that the Persian boys received a training like 
those of the Spartans. It was only for political 
reasons that a number of young men from the 
eminent families were educated to be generals and 
viceroys. Xenophon has perceived that the education 
was limited to the higher classes, and states this 
distinctly in the “Anabasis.” This education went on 
partly under the eyes of the king at court, partly at 
the courts of 'the satraps, which were arranged on the 
pattern of the royal household.^ Even under the 
Sassauids the sons of the nobles were educated at 
court ; we have special mention of the teachers of 
the liorscmcn.^ 

It was not the intention of Cyrus or Darius to 
interfere with the life and habits of the subject 
nations more than was necessary in order to main- 
tain their supremacy and to secure obedience. The 
ancient dynasties in Babylon and Egypt were re- 
moved; Cyrus, CambysBS, Darius, and Xerxes are 
called kings of Babylon in numerous inscriptions ,® in 
Egypt, as the native inscriptions have shown us, they 
received the style and title of the Pharaohs. In both 
countries they take the place of the native monarchs, 
and not ni name only, for at the same time they 

1 Xunopli. " Analj.” 1, 0, 3 ^ Nolioko, "Taban," s, 3S9, 443 

“ Cl. Huntb, “ DwoDverioB,” p. 387, 388; Boscawan, “ TmnaiitiUunB 

Bibl. Ai'L'b ” li, G1 ff. 

V 2 
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undertake the protection of the national religion 
and law. The peculiar ordinances and the law, the 
political and administrative arrangements of the sub- 
ject lands, are said to have continued under the 
Persian empire to the widest possible extent. In 
some cases, indeed, old native families remained at 
the head of affairs, as in Cilicia, the Phemcian 
and Cyprian cities; in Bactna native princes governed 
the districts (V 236) ; 'in the cities of the G-reeks and 
the subjugated islands of the ^Egean Sea, the Persian 
kings had set up princes from the native population. 
The nomad: tribes of the empire could only be ruled 
by keeping up relations with their chiefs. But in 
whatever way the various parts of the subject terri- 
tory were arranged, whether there were princes or a 
more popular administration, their communities, their 
lands and cities, were left to govern themselves in 
their hereditary manner, acecording to their own 
customs, laws, and rules, provided that they paid 
tribute and furnished a contingent in war. Darius 
appears even to have taken upon himself the develop- 
. ment of the natiouEil law ; we have seen that the 
Egyptians called him their sixth law-giver (p. 300). 

The gods, the modes of religion and worship, were 
interfered with even less than the custom and law 
of the subject nations, notwithstanding that Cyrus 
and Darius with the Persians and Arians of Iran may 
have been convinced that there could be none but 
lying gods and false worship beside Auramazda and 
Mithra, and the gods of the Arians. The kings of 
the Persians were not even content with this liberal 
tolerance which forms the chief glory of their rule; 
they promoted the worship of the subject nations. 
The iLScriptio;! on the brick at Senkereh,^ mentions 

1 Above, p. 1D9 
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Cyrus as the restorer of the great temple of Merodach 
at Babylon (the tower of Belus), and of the temple 
of Nebo at Borsippa (Bit-Zida) ; we found Cambyses 
with the Egyptian title of the new sun-god^ and 
celebrated as the restorer of the worship of Neith at 
Sais ; he is also represented in adoration before the 
Apis which died in his reign. And in this matter 
Darius did not remain behind his predecessors We 
have already heard from the Egyptian Uzahorsun that 
he was sent to Egypt soon after the accession of 
Daiius, in order to take care of the habitations of the 
gods and their festivals, i. e. to support and maintain 
the religious worship. In his temple at the Oasis of 
E] Charigch, Darius, adorned with the title “rival 
of the sun," offers prayer to Ammon with the ram’s 
head. Darius caused the Apis which died in the 
fourth year of his reign to be buried (p. 301), and 
in spite of a recent rebellion, a sepulchre was built, 
“ to endure for ever,” for the Apis which appeared in 
the thirty-first year of his reign, e. in 491 b.o. ; to 
make room for this the gallery of Psammetichus was 
extended. Darius, it is said, proposed a prize of 100 
talents of gold for the discovery of this new Apis.^ 

Nor was it Egypt only which experienced the care 
of Darius for the national worship of the subject 
nations. The Samaritans had hindered the restox- 
abion of the temple and walls of Jerusalem, which the 
exiles from Babylonia had taken in hand, by threats 
and by warnings to the court of Cyrus (p. 99^. 
When Darius ascended the throne, the prophets 
Haggai and Zechariah called upon their countrymen to 
finish the restoration of the temple. Haggai reproved 
the indifference to solemn duties and the selfishness 

1 ManottQ, "Athan. Eraiig” May, 1855, p 48; Brugsch, "Hist of 
Egypt,” 2, 2yl. A1 jovO( p. UUi, n. 3. 
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whicli allowed panelled houaes to nae for men^ while 
the house of G-od was desolate : ‘‘therefore the heavens 
restrained their dew, and the earth her increase.” He 
reminded them of the punishments which had come 
upon their fathers for neglecting the will of Jehovah : 
he demanded vigorous action from Zerubhahel and 
the high priest Joshua; he pronounced the blessing of 
Jehovah, if the temple were finished and proclaimed 
to Zerubbabel the son of Salathiel, to whom, eighteen 
years before (p. 93), Cyrus had entrusted the leader- 
ship of the “sons of captivity,” that Jehovah would 
keep him as his seal-ring if the work were finished. 
To Joshua Zechariah promises royal splendour and 
long posterity in return for the building of the templeJ 
When the temple is restored, the scattered remnants 
of Israel would return, and if the walls of Jerusalem 
were not restored, Jehovah would be a wall of fire 
to his city. “ Many people and mighty nations will 
come to seek Jehovah at Jerusalem, and make suppli- 
cation in the presence of the Lord.”^ The exhorta- 
tions of the prophets had such effect that the building 
of the temple and the city-walls was taken up again 
in the second year of Darius (520 B □.). When the 
satrap of Syria, who is called Thathnai in the book of 
Ezra, and his subordinates raised the question — who 
had giveu permission for the building — the Jews fell 
back on the written permission of Cyrus. The satrap 
referred the matter to the king According to the 
Narrative of the Jews Darius caused a search to be 
made for this document in Babylon and Ecbatana, 
and when It was found in the archives at Ecbatana, 
he sanctioned the building by a new royal rescript. 
The work was carried on under repeated exhortations 

^ Haggaii. 4, ID, ]i IB — 20, ZBohariaJi vi. 11 — 13. 

^ Zecliariali n 4, 5 , tui. 23 
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of the two prophets, and after four years and five 
months it was completed. In the sixth year of Darius 
(516 B.o), seventy years after Nebuchadnezzar had 
pulled it down, the temple was rebuilt. The dedica- 
tion was made by a sin-offering of twelve goats from 
the twelve tribes of Israel, and a thank-offering of 
100 buUs, 200 rams, and 400 lambs ^ The walls of 
the city and the ancient citadel of David by degrees 
rose once more.^ 

In the place of the governorships which Cyrus and 
Cambyses had estabhshed as the need arose, Darius 
introduced fixed departments. About the year 515 
B.o. the kingdom was divided into twenty satrapies. 
Asia Minor was broken up into four satrapies. The 
first included the west coast of Asia Mmor ; it was 
the narrow strip of coasb m which lay the G-reek 
cities from the Sigean promontory as far as Cana; 
the territory of the Canans also, and that of the 
Lyeians, the Solymi, and Pamphylians, under the 
Taurus on the south coast, were attached to this 
satrapy, The second satrapy, of which the metropolis 
was Sardis, comprised Mysia and Lydia, together 
wiLh the southern strip of Phrygia. To the third 
satrapy, the satraps of which resided at Dascyleum 
on the Hellespont, the Greek cities on the Hellespont, 
the Propontis, and the Bosphorus were allotted; the 
Thracians in Asia, i e. the Bithynians, the Paphla-' 
gonians, the Phrygians as far as the Halys, and the 
Cappadocians beyond the Halys as far as the border 
of Armenia. Cilicia with its metropolis of Tarsus 
was the fourth satrapy. Between Asia Minor and 
the highlands of Iran there were six satrapies. The 
Tibarenes, Mosynoeci, Maerones, and Mosohians on the 
Poiitus, formed the first (the eighteenth in Herodotus’ 

1 Ezra 0 . vi. , Fsalm Ixyi. appsais to rofoi to this. ^ N^smiahi. 3. 
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rBckoning) ; the nations wlio dwelt to the east of 
tliBin in the valley of tlie Araxes, the Saapeirea and 
Alarodians, along with the western part of Armenia, 
formed the second (the eleventh) , the rest of Armenia 
the third (the thirteenth) ; Syria and Phoenicia and 
the island of Cyprus the fourth (the fifth) Assyria 
and Babylonia, with the metropolis, Babylon, the fifth 
(the ninth); the land of the Cissians (Susiana) on the 
left bank of the Tigris the sixth (the eighth). Egypt 
with Gyrene and Barca, the subject tribes in Ethiopia 
and Libya, formed a separate satrapy (the sixth) ; the 
satrap resided at Memphis. The table-land of Iran 
was broken up into nine satrapies. These were the 
satrapy of Media (the tenth) ; the satrapy of the 
Caspians, which comprised the lands to the north of 
the Medes on the Caspian Sea, the valley of the 
Cyrus, and the lands of the Cardiisians, the Mardians, 
the Tapurians and Hyreamans (the nineteenth) , the 
satrapy of the Parthians, Arians, Chorasmians, and 
Sogdians (the sixteenth) , the satrapy of the Sacae 
(the fifteenth) ; the satrapy of the Bactrians, to which 
the Margians also seem to have belonged (the twelfth) 
the satrapy of the Sattagydse (Thataghus) and the 
Grandarians, L e. of the Gedrosians, the Arachoti, and 
the Gandharas, on the south bank of the Gabul (the 
seventh),® the satrapy of the Sagartians and Sarangians, 
which extended in the east of Persia as far to the 
south as the Persian Gulf, and included the islands 
belougmg to it (the fourteenth) ; the satrapy of the 

1 In tka three hsta of nations in the inscriptions of Darius, Syria and 
Phcnicia ars not apaoiaJly manticned, thoy must bo incluilcd in tha 
names Babyloma and Arabia , in tha sams way Lydians, Phrygians, 
Oanans, and Myaians are includod m tha nama ^paiia, i. e Sardis. 

2 Bahistun, 3, 11 fE 

® The inscription of Bahistun spaciaUy dasignataa Araohcsia and 
Bactna as satrapies, 3, 13, 14, 54, 5p 
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Paricanians anii Ethiopians m Asia ; i. e. the inhabit- 
ants of the southern eige of the table-land on the 
east, meluding the black tribes in the delta of the 
Indus (the seventeenth) ; and finally the satrapy of 
the Indians, which included all the tribes on the right 
bank of the Indus, from the summits of the Himalayas 
to the junction of the Cabul and the Indus (the 
twentieth) ^ 

The viceroys whom Darius placed over these dis- 
tricts had to keep the aggregate of the various political 
bodies, of which the satrapies consisted, m obedience 
to the empire and in peace towards each other, to 
collect the taxes and tribute, to summon and organize 
the military levies The satrap was the highest au- 
thority m his province — the supreme appeal in law, 
administration, and military affairs. The king alone 
was superior. He was the judge before whom could 
be laid appeals from the judgment of the princes 
and local boards, if the claimant had not preferred 
to go to him in the first instance ; he was the only 
judge between the princes, the districts, the tribes 

* lIorDilotua (3, 39) placos tliiid ariangQinont into aatrapioB immotli- 
atoly aft3r tho acuDSBiou. Tliis is impos'jibls, owing to tb.Q i»lb3lb.uus, 
wIiioIl Liontmuotl ilown to tlis yoa.r 517 b a. But from tliQ fact tlictt 
lIorDLbtas uicluilos Hlq Imhansm tins ariuiigsmant, a.ud loproueuts the 
Thraoiaas anil iho islanls as adiluil Bul)SLig[uoii'IIy (3, 04, 93), wo may 
ocmolndQ that it was made after thu ludian cuui^nusts auilbQforD the 
sucuossos uf Mogabyzus and Otanss, i,c about ^15 n.o. Tho arrangQ- 
mont of Darius was nut rutaiuod without chaugos. Babylonia and 
Assyria wore aftoiwaida soparatud , Babylonia furmuil duo aatiapy, 
Byriu and Assyiia a suoond, Phoouioia and Aiabia a third. Wio 
satrapy of tho loniana royoltod aftur tho battlo of Mycalo, in tho 
ruloponuoBian war, wo find, as in tho timo of Gyms, two saUapios in 
hithor Asia, Bardis and Dasiiylouiu Xonnphun (“ Anab.” m /me) 
onuiuoratoB six satrapios iii Asia Minor: Lydia, Phrygia, Bitliyniu, 
X^aphlagonia, Oappaduoia and Ijycaonia, Oilicia. Arrian, (“Anab." 
I, 12) onumoratoB fiva Phrygia on tho I'ontus, Qroatur L’hrygia, 
Lydia, Oappadocaa, OilKiia, and, finally, in thuso lator ponuds sovoral 
Hutiapios woio united in uno hand 
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and eities of hia province His arrangementa must 
be obeyed. He was to take measures for the advance- 
ment of cultivation and the increase of the popula- 
tion in hia province, both as fuUfiUing the rules 
of the Avesta, and in the interest of the kingdom. 
He kept watch over trade and currency, over the 
military roads, the stations, the harbours, the canals 
and dams ; he had the right to strike silver coma for 
his province. He had charge of the military affairs 
of the province ; and was responsible for the weapons 
and ships when rBq[U]‘red for the levy The appor- 
tionment of the taxes and tributes to the districts 
and communities of the province, the collection of 
these, and the despatch of the proper revenues to the 
king were among his duties He had royal scribes 
to assist him in these matters, who read to him the 
commands of the king and drew up his reports to 
the kmg. It was not likely to escape Darius that 
the great powers in the hands of the satrap would 
lead him to use his delegated power independently 
and even against his chief. The attempt of Ornetes 
to found an independent monarchy in Asia Minor, 
had caused him great anxiety m a time of difficulty. 
He could not always expect that such tendencies in 
distant provinces could be known in time, or that 
rebellions on the the part of satraps could be pre- 
vented The kmg withdrew from them the nomin- 
ation of the commanders of the castles, which con- 
tplled the main roads of the provinces, the more 
important fortresses and citadels of the provinces, 
e g the citadels at Ecbatana, Babylon, and Memphis, 
that, as Xenophon says, " a satrap who trusting to his 
power and the number of his subjects should refuse 
obedience, might find opponents m his province''; 
and he even nominated the commanders of the 
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PersiEin battalions, winch formsd the garrisons of the 
fortresses,^ but limitations of this kind were insuffi- 
cient against the power which their office gave to 
the satrap, if the royal power was unable to make 
itself felt with force and rapidity. The central power 
must be iii vigorous operation against the satraps, 
if the feidiiig of dependence and responsibility were 
to be kept alive among them. Appeals from the 
jurisdiction of the satraps to the king were possible 
for the adjacent provinces and did occur, but for 
the inlnibitants of more distant provinces they were 
extremely difficult, yet these were the provinces 
childly in point. If months elapsed before an order 
of the kings reatdicd Memphis or Sardis, the Indus 
or the Caucasus, or the satraps of these provinces re- 
ceived an answer to their rj^uestions, the necessary result 
would be that these men would regard themselves as 
iudpjieiident, withdrawn from all authority and obedi- 
ence. And the distant provinces, no less than the 
satraps, had to bo kept in order If reinforcements 
were to lie scut to them the march must not be too 
long; if the borders were to be defended at the 
right time, the advance of the army from the inner 
provinces must not occupy too much time. The 
larger the empire the more urgently were rapid com- 
munications retpiircd to give reality to the operation 
of the central force and secure the kingdom within 
and without. The distance from the Strymon to the 
Indus was enormous; from Ephesus to the HincLu 

1 Almvo, p 110. Xonoph. “ Oyri Instit.” B, 6, 1, f), ID , Ourtius, 5, 
1, 20. Thoro in no tlonbt that Iho satraps uommaniioi th.3 troops of 
tlioir ilistwots; at a later Unxo ITioy ovon earned on indapenient -wars. 
That iho gumsons of iho fortresses woro Tnound to ohodionoB follows 
fijom Ilorod. 3, 12B. Tho limitations, which Xenophon asonhss to 
OyruH, must bolong to Darius , “ Oyri Dastit.''' T, 6 , 34, 69, 70 ; " Oeoon ” 
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Kush was 3000 miles, and from Memphis to Sogdiana 
2500 miles. 

Darius perceived that the kingdom could not be 
governed or maintained without good communications 
When the western border of the empire touched the 
Hellespont, the palaces in Persia were too far to the 
east , and the difficulty was increased when Africa, 
as far as the greater Syrtis, and the Thracian coast 
and Macedonia m Europe had been cong^uered. 
Reasons of this kind must have induced Darius to 
place the centre of administration as nearly as possible 
in the centre of the kingdom ; yet he dared not 
venture to move too far from Persia. He did not 
hesitate to move his residence further to the west 
out of the native territory into Susiana, a region 
occupied by subjects of alien race and language, and 
make Susa the centre and metropolis of the kingdom. 
Strabo tells us that Cyrus and the Persians saw that, 
after the subjugation of the Medes, their land lay 
at the remote edge, while Susiana was more in the 
centre, and nearer the Babylomans and the other 
nations. For this reason they transferred the seat 
of the monarchy there, availing themselves of the 
proximity of the land and the fame of the city. 
The change was the more desirable because Susiana 
had never pursued an ambitious course of policy, but 
had always been part of a larger state, except perhaps 
in the tunes of the heroes.^ It is a mistake in 
Strabo, which however Herodotus and Aeschylus had 
already made, to say that Cyrus transferred the 
residence from Persia to Susa. Aeschylus speaks of 
Darius as the Susa-bom god of Persia, and Hero- 
dotus places the palace and government of the Pseudo- 
Smerdis at Susa; it is from the tower of the walls 

' Strato, p I2l. 
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□f thB citadBl of Susa that PrsAaspBS throws himsBlf ; 
thBiB ths Magian is assassmatadj Darius is raised to 
the throne, and resides from the very beginning of 
his reign. But this is an anticipation of the residence 
which was erected here by Darius with the intention 
tbat it should be the fixed abode of himself and his 
successors, the centre of the kingdom and the govern- 
ment Pliny and Aelian tell us definitely that 
Darius built Susa the royal citadel of the Persians, 
and the inscriptions confirm this statement^ Not 
less incorrect is the remark of Strabo, that Susiana 
had always formed part of a larger kmgdom, and had 
never pursued an ambitious pohcy. On the contrary 
we saw how Elam, after an independence of 1500 
years, became subject first to Assyria for a few decades, 
and then to Media and Persia And the Elamites 
had so little forgotten their ancient days that they 
rose three times against Darius ^ 

The intention to keep the Semitic lands in check, to 
be nearer Babylon, without giving up the communi- 
cation with the native land, must have contributed 
to the resolution of Darius to transfer the residence 
to Susa. If Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon had carried 
a road from his metropolis in a slanting direction 
through the desert to Syria (III. 365), works of this 
kind were far more urgently needed for the immensely 
greater extent of the Persian empire. Glreat roads 
must be made from Susa in all directions to the 
borders of the empire, and maintained. Though Cyrus’ 
and Cambyses may have made some steps in this 
direction, it was Darius who carried out the plan and 
founded the great system of roads which traversed 

I Plm. ”H. N,” G, 27, AbI “Hiat. Amm.'* 1, 69 Aidaslur also 
found Pars too flistant, ho mads Bhahabad near Susa tho seQond city 
of tho kingdom. 

a Vol. I, 262. VoL m, 175. Above, p. 263. 
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Persia in all directiDns, and were now carried from 
Susa. “Who/' asks Xenophon, “could so pickly 
strike down opponents, separated from him by a road 
of many months, as the king of the Persians 1 "^ At 
the close of his “Persian History” Ctesias gave a 
sketch of the Persian roads, which led from Ephesus 
to B a etna and India, with an account of the stations, 
days'-journey, and parasangs. This is lost, We know 
but one member of the system, the road which led 
from Susa, past Sardis, to Ephesus. Of this road, 
which interested the Greeks most, Herodotus gives 
the following account “Prom the Greek sea to Susa 
is a distance of 14,040 stales (1755 miles). Prom 
Ephesus to Sardis is a distance of 540 stades (67-^ 
mdes), which can be traversed m three days. From 
this point there are royal stations and the most ex- 
cellent inns : the whole road passes through inhabited 
lands and is secure. First, it passes through the region 
of the Lydians, who mhabit a fruitful land and are rich 
in silver ; then through the region of the Phrygians, 
who are rich in cattle and fruits of the field ; these 
make up 20 stations, 94 J parasangs. Then the Halys 
has to be crossed, there are gates here through which 
you must pass in order to go over the river, and 
a strong guard-house. Beyond the river you are in 
Cappadocia, and to the borders of Cilicia is a distance 
of 28 stations and 104 parasangs On the borders 
of Cappadocia and Cilicia are two gates and two 
“guard-houses : passing through Cilicia in three stations, 
a distance of 15 parasangs, you reach the border of 
Armenia which is formed by the Euphrates. The 
Euphrates is crossed by a ferry. In Armenia, which 
possesses much cattle, there are 15 stations provided 
with guard-hous es, and 5 6| parasangs. Then follows the 

1 " Oyn Iiisbit." 8, 2, 9. 
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Tigris, and two other rivers hearing the same name (the 
Grreater and the Lesser Zah) ; and finally the Gyndes, 
which Cyrus diverted from its channel, these have to 
be crossed in boats. Prom Armenia you pass to the 
Matieni, the neighbours of the Armenians ; here there 
are 34 stations and 137 parasangs to be traversed; 
from the borders of the Matieni aud the Oissians [i. e. 
the Susiani) to the Choaspes, where Susa is built upon 
it (this river has also to be crossed by a ferry), are 
11 stations and 42^ parasangs, making a total of 111 
stations and 450 parasangs, or 13,500 stades (16B7J 
mfies) Hence if the roysd road has been rightly 
measured, and a traveller makes 150 stades (five 
parasangs, 19 miles) a day, he gees from Sardis to 
Susa in 90 days, and to Ephesus (if we add in the 
distance from Ephesus to Sardis) in 93 days.’^ 

From this description we see that the road has been 
accurately measured, well-kept, guarded, and provided 
with stations about every 15 miles, in which the 
travellers could find shelter. As Herodotus calls 
these inns very beautiful, we must assume that after 
the Persian fashion they were provided with planta- 
tions, and this ,is confirmed by other evidence. "We 
are told that a station on the royal road in Cadusia, 
in a wholly bare and treeless region, was surrounded 
by a park of high pines and cypresses. The Indians 
also were accustomed to plant their roads and provide 
them with shady resting-places. The road from Sardis 
to Susa did not take the shortest route; the object 
was to escape the Syrian and Phrygian desert, and 
carry the road through regions which could support 
the army on the march. Hence it ran from Susa in 
the valley of the Tigris on the left bank of the river 
through Susiana and the native land of the Assyrians, 
for GOO miles in a north-westerly direction, to the 
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moiiiitains of Armenia. The region between the 
Tigris and the Zagrus to the north of the satrapy 
of Cissia (Susiana) is called by Herodotus the land 
of the Matieni, and he extends this namc^ which is 
elsewbere used only for the tribes dwelling round the 
Lake of Uruniiahj to the Tigris. Armenia proper was 
then crossed by the road in a straight line from east 
to west, from the upper Tigris to the upper Euphrates. 
Of Cilicia it touched merely the nor bh- east corner, 
and then cut through Cappadocia in a north-westerly 
direction to the Halys. It crossed the river in the 
neighbourhood of Pteria, passed in a south-westerly 
direction through Phrygia, leaving the desert to the 
south, and Lydia to Sardis.’' From this great road 
to the west then branched oif between the Gyndes 
(Diala) and the Physcus (Adhem) the road to Babylon, 
and at Physcus the road to Ecbatana. 

The royal roads through the kingdom secured 
before all things the rapid operation of the central 
power and the king on the representatives of bis power 
m the provinces. The stations were used for a postal 

^ KiBpart haa conyincingly bIidwii. Rdw tliB lacuna in HoroiDtuB (j, 
52) IS to be fillai up McnatsberiolitB der Borliner Akadomic," 1867, 
B 123) Xenopbcn giYQs twelve Bbort marobos and about ton pavaaanga 
fiom the loot of tba Darduchian mcuntamB to the Qroator Zab — i e, 
about 60 paiasangs, from tbe Zab to tbo PbysDUB is 50 parasangs; 
from, the PbysQUS to tbo bridge of tbs Tigris at Sittace is 20 
paraaangs Tba territoiy which be tiaycrsad lu tbia region bo con- 
Bidois tobe part of Media (“ Anabasis,” 2, 4 IT). Henca thoro can be no 
doubt that the length of the royal road from tbo point where it oroasod 
&e Tigris to tba bordars of SuHiana was 137 paraaangs. If Xonophon 
passed beyond tba point at wbicb tho royal road oroasoB tbo Tigris, to 
tba north, this la amply aomponaatod by tbo groator diatanoo from tbo 
bridge at Sittaoo to the Q-yndoa and tbo holders of Susiana, At Dpia 
tbo column of the Qraeks oamo upon the Persians who were marohing 
from Ecbatana to Babylon, So the road from, Eobatana must bayo 
joined tba great royal road at Physcus, and than it ran past Sittace to 
Babylon. Alexander also, in ordor to oome from Babylon to Susa, 
first marched north-east to Sittace, and after crossing tbo Tigris 
proceeded soulh-aaBt to Susa Diod. 17, 85, 06. 
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arrangoment, ths duty of which it was tD carry the 
commands of ths hing and ths reports and quBstions 
of the satraps. Thanks to this post the king was 
in the possession of a means of communication far 
superior to that within the reach of any of his sub- 
jects At the stations on all the roads of the kingdom, 
at intervals of 15 miles or a little more, horses and 
riders (Astandae, Angari) were placed, whose sole busi- 
ness it was to carry the royal messages and errands. 
One of these postmen must always be in attendance, 
in order to carry a letter as soon as it arrived, at the 
full speed of his horse, by day or by night, in heat 
or in snow, to the next station. Among the Greeks 
it was said that the Persian couriers travelled swifter 
than cranes ; Herodotus also assures us that nothing in 
the world was more rapid than these horsemen.^ Thus 
the king's commands travelled on well-built and care- 
fully-guarded roads by this post in tlie shortest space 
of time to the most remote pi*ovinces. They were 
brought from Susa to Sardis in five or six days and 
nights. The commands of the king to the satraps 
were always given in writing, and accredited by the 
impression of the king’s sciil® This seal presents to 
us king Darius wiLh the covered tiara on his head 
sbanding on the chariot behind the choriotfier; a lion, 
struck by his arrow, lies beneath the hoofs of tho horses 
winch are leaping forward. The king is about to shoot 
a third arrow at a second huge lion, which has roared 
himself up in self-defence, and has already received ' 
two arrows from the king. At the side a date palm 

1 Hornd. 6, li B, 08 ; XQuoph. “ Oyn Instit ” 8, 8, 17. SiiidaB and 
Ilonyohiua ’Ayr&vSris, "Ayyapag. Plut “AlHiax." 26; “Alox,” 18. 
Xenophon asonboa ovon thia arrangomout to Oyrua, but it could only 
bo marlo oJOTootual by a notwork of first-xato roaiB 

* I loro 1 3, 128; Ezra i 23; vi 2, Etithor lii. 0, 12 — ID; Arrian, 

" Auab " 3, 11. 

VDL. VI. X 
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IS visible; over tlic kmg hovers Auramazda. The 
inscription, which la in three languages, says ■ am 
Dariua, the great king The rapidity with which 
the king’s commands reached even the satraps of the 
most distant lands, kept the authority of the king 
before them. The fortresses and guard-posts on the 
roads not only served to maintain security on and 
near them, and to make commerce safe ; they were 
also used to control trade, and travelling, and any 
correspondence among the subjects. The fortresses 
were placed at points which could not be avoided, 
in narrow passes, or on the bridges of great rivers. 
Those in command dared not allow any one to pass 
who did nut establish his right, as above suspicion. 
The scribes assigned to the commanders looked over 
all the letters, which were carried through by mes- 
sengers.^ As the fortresses in which these guard-posts 
lay were placed in the most important divisions of the 
country, the roads could be closed by the posts. If 
a rebellion arose in this or that q[uarter, the effect on 
the neighbouring province was checked by closing the 
roads by means of the forts, or the road was defended 
from post to post And if an enemy invaded from 
outside ho found in them points of resistance, and 
the Persians points of support 

The guidance and control of the viceroys was not 
confined to the rapid and lively communications be- 
tween them and the king. Tho Greeks toll ns that 
. the king travelled every year to this or that province 
in order to review tho troops, and examine the culti- 
vation of the soil, WherB the king did not make 
a visitation in person, he did so by confidential min- 
isters. We arc further informed that these visitations 

1 Tnliayarcl; cl DranrliB, “MunzwosDn in Yordoraaion,” s. 231. 

“ Horod 6, 35, 49— D2. 7, 239. 
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were entrusted to the princes of the royal house ^ 
Where the king found that the land was populous 
and well cultivated, the forests in good order, and 
the fields full of the fruits which the land produced, 
he distinguished the governor by gifts and honours. 
But where he found the land thinly populated and 
badly cultivated, whether it was owing to the seventy, 
the neglect, or the extortion of the satrap, the 
satrap was punished and removed from his place ^ 
The charge of the whole country lay on the chief 
overseer, the high otficial who bore the title of the 
‘'king’s eye” In the Persians of Aeschylus, the 
cliorus in(][uire of Xerxes, “Where his faithful eye 
has remained *2” Herodotus notices as an arrange- 
ment of the Median kingdom, that the king named 
a man especially devoted to him, his “Eye.” We 
see that unexpected inspections were made by the 
“Eye” of the Persian king, and that his subor- 
dinates, who were not known to be such, carried on 
a minute Buperiiitcndciice over the conduct of the 
saLraps, the other officers, and the subject people ^ 
Still more mysterious was the work of the officers 
who were known as the king's “Ears.” They cannot 
have been far removed from spies. We saw to what 
an extent the princes of India carried on the system 
of secret espionage. Plerodotus told us in regard to 
Dcioces that his spies and informers were in every 
land, and’ a Persian proverb said, “The king has 
many eyes and oars.” The Grreoks declare that the» 
Persian spies did not always content themselves 
with relating what they had heard, hut told much 
besides in order to show their zeal. Accusation was 

^ XonopL “ Oyri Instit." 8, 6, 13 ^ Xonoph. Oocon." 4, 8 — 12. 

“ Iloroii. 1, 114; AdsdIj. “Port) “ 880, I’liit. "Artax.” 12. Smrlaa 
aiul Ilufiych, Xonoph “ Oyri Instit.” 8, 6, 10, B, 2, 11. 

z 2 
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recBivcd with favour by the king and rBwardcd by 
distinctions and presents.^ We saw what control was 
exercised on the great roads, the arteries of communi- 
cation Owing to the number of guard-houses in 
each road, which repeated the inquiries of the first, 
any one at the court was in a position to compare 
the accounts of the commanders, and to control them. 
No one passed even the borders of Babylonia without 
proving who he was, and of what city, and why he 
was travelling ® In this way every suspicious circum- 
stance was brought to light, and it was certain that no 
conspiracy or rebellion could be contrived without some 
indications being received at the court of the lang. 

What could not bo prevented by the control of the 
higher and lower officers, and the police supervision 
of the subjects, was suppressed by the severe exercise 
of punishment, which was intended to strike fear 
into magistrate and subject alike by the force of 
terrible examples. The terrorist use of punishment 
which the Brahmans on the Granges knew how to 
prove to be a divine right, and a duty of the royal 
office, was in Persia regarded as an indispensable 
means for supporting the state. And as a fact obedi- 
ence to the absolute ruler rested, m the magistrates 
and the ruling tribe, more decidedly on the appre- 
hension of punishment than on any personal interest 
or common share in the maintenance of the kingdom ; 
and m the subject nations it rested on the fear of the 
ruler and the interests which the Persian kings gamed 
in those districts. Those entrusted with the power 
of office must also be the moat obedient and submiss. 
Above all, the feeling must be kept alive in the 
satraps of the provinces that the enormous powers 

‘ Xanopli. “ Oyri Instit'’ 8, Z, 10, Bnaeau, ‘^Do Eog. Pers” 1, 190. 

2 Horoil. 6, 35, 49—52; 7, 239, DiiuHon, he cii 1, 18D, 
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dslegatort to thern were givsn on ths coniitiDn of 
absolute obedience The severe penalties wbich over- 
took any resistance, or the careless execution of a royal 
command, were only the reverse of the favours whicli 
fell to their lot in other circumstances. However 
earnestly the religion of Zarathrustra preached the 
regard for life, the rules of religion were compelled, 
even lu Persia, to give way to reasons of state 
We find Darius no less than Cambyses inflicting 
severe penalties for trifling offences If the satraps 
gave any grounds for suspicion, they were either 
secretly or openly removed out of the way ^ But 
even iii the judges and on those who were not officers 
every transgression and act of disobedience to the 
wish of the king was cruelly punished. Darius, 

who was not considered a harsh ruler, did not content 
himself with the execution of Intapherncs ; he caused 
nearly all the males of the house to be put to death, 
tliDugh Intapherncs had taken such a prominent part 
111 tlic assassination of the Magiaii The leaders of the 
rebellions in tlie provinces were punished by crucifixion 
or hanging. Khsatlinta, wlio caused the Modes to 
revolt, and Chitrataklima, the leader of the Sagartiaiis, 
had their noses and ears cut ofl' before execution, and 
in this state were exposed to public view.** When 
Darius marched against the Scythians, Ooobazus, a 
(listiiigiiished Persian, entreated that one of his three 
sons might remain behind. The king consul ered that 
this wish was not in harmony with the devotion- 
will eh every Persian owed to the kingdom; ho replied 
that all Ins sons should remain, and at once ordered 
them to be executed. Sandoees, one of the royal 
judges, had been bribed to give a false judgment; 
Danus caused him to be crucified ; he was already 
1 Iluroi U, 120 ; 4, lOU , Plut. ■' Avtax," 23. a Abcivo, p, 247, 248 
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plticed Dll the cross when the king rememhered that 
he had done more good than evil to the royal house, 
and ordered him to he taken down again. He lived, 
and reinaiiicd in the serviee, hut not in the highest 
court of the kingdom.^ One of tlie mildest forms of 
j)uiiiHhment was banishment to the islands of the 
Persian Gulf. Common punishments were the loss 
of eyes, nose, ears, tongue; the cutting off of hands, 
aims, and feel; scourgmgs wore frei^^ucnt, and they 
were inflicted even by the satraps ^ The king pro- 
iiouiiecd the sentence of death by touching the girdle 
of the accused, or occasionally allowed it to be pro- 
nounced in his presence by the seven judges. The 
sentence was then carried out by crucifixion or 
decapitatiou.® In later times wo hear of grinding 
between stones, incisions in the body while alive, and 
painful imprisonment in troughs ; Xenophon indeed 
tells us tliat one of those who took part in the rebellion 
of the younger Cyrus was tortured for a whole year.^ 

[f wc conijiare the practice of the princes of Persia 
with the conduct of the Assyrian kings, and the 
Liter rulers of the East, we cannot fail to recognize 
that the officers under the Achaememds were in a 
better position and more richly paid, but also better 
coiiti'Oihnl and kept in greater dependence than was 
the case afterwards. Tlie subjects, in spite of acts 
of ermd cajirice which affected certain persons, were 
incomparably bettor off than those of the Assyrians, 
ror of the dynasties which afterwards ruled the East. 
They were governed with more intelligence and 
clemency than tlio subjects of the Porte, or the 

1 Ilorotl 4, U , 1, 104. 

^ Xonupli. “Aiiab." 1, ,0; IJriHHon, “ do Dog. Pora." 2, 227 if 

8 XoTiuph “ Auub." 1, 0 , Pint “ Arfaix” 20; OurtiUH, 3,2, IB— 19; 
Diod 17,31). 

« Pint. " Aitax” 14, IB, 17, ID, Xonopli. “Aiiab ” 2, G. 
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Khedive, or the Shah of Persia, or the Emirs of 
Cabul and Herat. It was no small thmg that the 
Persian kings established peace in all Asia from the 
shores of the Hellespont to the Belurdagh, and main- 
tained order and security from the Nile to the Hima- 
layas. Moreover, the religion and worship of the 
subject nations, of whatever kind they might be, were 
not injured, but rather protected and held m honour. 
Law, justice, and manners remained the same, and the 
subjects preserved their local self-government. Agri- 
culture in the provinces received attention, trade and 
commerce went on along the roads and rivers of the 
vast empire, and was not only unmolested but 
protected. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE EIHANCB AND ARMY OF DARIUS. 

The empire of Darius rested on tlie fact tliat tlie 
Persians regarded tliemselves as tire governing nation 
in Asia, and on their desire and determination to 
maintain this position, with the advantages which it 
brought to them ; on the devotion and fidelity with 
which the Persian tribal princes and nobles stood by 
the king; on their habits of obedience and subjection; 
on the ambition of officers and governors, which was 
excited by obvious distinctions ; on the education of 
a considerable portion of the Persian youth specially 
for service in the army and the state. Darius was 
at pains to add to these foundations substantial 
means^for maintaining the empire in the greatest pro- 
fusion. When he abandoned the system of Cyrus and 
Cambyses, who had allowed the provinces to fix the 
amount of their yearly tribute themselves, and set 
himself to secure a fixed income for the state,, it was 
previously necessary to fix the standard according to 
which the tribute, which would now be paid as taxes, 
'^should be assessed; to arrange the value at which the 
royal chest would accept the various standards current 
in the subject nations. 

With this object he created a currency. He founded 
his standard on the forms which the Babylonian 
system had developed in the course of time. The 
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new gold curreney was struck on tlie standard of the 
Babylonian gold talent, i e. on a normal weight of 
50-J- pounds Three thousand coins were struck out 
of this total. The gold in this new currency was 
purer than that used by Croesus, or in the older coins 
in the Ionic cities of Asia Minor; the coins which 
have come down to us show but httle alloy of silver 
The gold piece weighed 8,40 grammes; and had in 
our coinage a value of about 21 shillings ; hence 
the gold talent of Darius was worth 3000 guineas. 
These new pieces were called by the Hebrews Darken 
aiul Darkciuoii, among the Grrecks Danes. It was 
of the first importance to bring the gold of the coinage 
into a simple and easily convertible ratio with silver. 
Ill order to do tins the silver coins were struck from 
a largiir weight than the gold. Here also Darius 
used a Babylonian talent; — the silver talent of 
pounds, for tlie normal weight. Trom this 3000 
staters were struck of a weight of 11.14 grammes; 
or 6000 drafihinas of a weight of 5.57 grammes. The 
silver staters of Darius (silver darics) were called by 
the Greeks Median sigli (shekels). As gold was 
valued at 13^ times the value of silver, the silver 
stater, which was one-fourth heavier than the gold 
com, was ec^ual to a tenth part of its value, and the 
drachma to a twentieth. Hence the gold daric was 
cluiugod for ten silver staters or twenty silver 
drachmas. The silver talent of Darius was worth 
more than £300 of our money, the silver stat^er 
was worth about two shillings. The silver talent 
of Darius (which the Greeks call the Babylonian 
talent) stood to the Euboean talent of the Greeks, 
who had used the light Babylonian talent as a standard, 
ill a ratio of 3 to 4.^ 

^ lu lus "'Motrolugical Sbuiioa" Buokli fixod. tlio ratio of tho 
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The new danca were marked with, the figure of the 
kmg Three hundred have been lately found in the 
bed of the canal which the son of Dariua cauaed to 
be cut through the promontory of Athos ; and they 
exhibit Darius running or kneeling, in a long cloak, 
with the kaftan over it, the royal tiara on the head, 
with thick hair and beard, m the right hand, which 
la depressed, we find a lance , sometimes a sword ; 
and in the left, which is outstretched, the bow. The 
silver coins of the king also carried his imago ; in 
these he sometimes holds an arrow instead of a bow 
in hia left hand. For the Syrian districts Dariua had 
a special large silver com of about 2B grammes struck, 
in addition to the royal currency. These present 
the king with his right hand elevated and his left 
depressed, on hia chariot, which is drawn by four or 
six horses, which spring over a dead lion. On the 
reverse is the picture of a city with towers. On 
other coma of the same kind, the reverse of which 
presents a galley with rowers, the king is also on his 
chariot, the horses are moving slowly, and the royal 
staff-b Barer follows the chanot. 

The new coinage was not entirely to expel or 
replace the standards current in the provinces The 
coming of gold was indeed reserved for the crown, 
but the old silver coins of the provinces were not only 

EuboBan to the Babylonian talent aa 5 5 Since tbat tima the 
discovery of ntunaroua gold and silver Persian oeina and of "woiglits 
at Babylon and Nineveh., and the lion of Abydus with its Aramaean 
stamp, have preyided the means for fixing the gold talent ef Danns 
at 25,245 kilogrammes, and his silver talent [the Babylonian talent) 
at 33,660 kilogrammes, Brandis, “MunzwasBn," s 64, 63, Q4, 60 
Hence Brandis takes Mommsen’s vib'w, that in Herod 3, 69, 96, we 
must read 78 mstead of 76 Euboaau. talents , the Euboean talent in 
Attica was a little heavier than the hght Babylonian talent (the gold 
talent of Daniis), and in the calculation 7600 Babylonian talents musb 
be made eijual to 9836 Eiiboean talents, whioh enables ns to preserve 
the total sum given by Herodotus — 14,560 talents, 
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alloweil to bo currontj they miglit Bvon be ineroEiaed, 
for the right to com silver was left to the districts, 
cities, and dynasties. They were allowed to use their 
own standards, and mark their coins in whatever way 
they pleased Communities could put the arms of 
the city, the dynasts their own portraits, on the coins. 
The satraps also had the right to com silver coins, 
and mark them with special emblems, their names or 
portraits (among the emblems wo find two men before 
a fire-altar, the form of Auramazda, etc ). The silver 
money which the satraps struck had no legal privileges 
over the common coins of the provinces. In the first 
instance they were corned in exceptional cases when 
there was a deficiency of the currency, or money was 
needed for important military undertakings. The 
satraps, like the countries, the cities, and dynasts, 
rarely coined after the royal standard , they generally 
followed the standards common in tlieir provinces in 
oriler to meet the local needa.^ In the lourfch century 
n.u. they began to com more frequently. At the 
cheat of the king only the royal currency was ac- 
cepted; all other coins were received os bullion, 
weighed by the royal standard, and then melted 
down in order to be struck m the royal currency 
and issued when required.® 

It was the opinion of Darius that the crown ought 
to possess the means for the largest outlay that could 
be demanded. The treasury of Oyrus was not perhaps 
exhausted, but no doubt it was seriously diminislyid 
by tbo eainpaigna of Cambyscs, the Magian, the rising 
of Vahyazdata, and the suppression of the rebellions 
The object to bo atboined was that the yearly income 
should considerably surpass the yearly expenditure ; 

^ BvaudiH, “ MunwGBnn," s 225, 231, 239, 241. 

“ Iluroi. 3, 03 ; Stru-bo, p, 735. 
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the ezcBss cDiili then be cDlleeted m the treasiiiy, 
which would thus he m a position to pay and support 
for years the lai'gest armies that could be rBq[uirBd. 
The care which Darius bestowed on the currency and 
taxation astonished the Persians, who no doubt ic- 
mcmbcred the magnanimous conduct of Cyrus, to 
whom such things were of little moment ; as Kcro- 
dotus tells us, they called him the " retail- dealer ” iii 
contrast to Cyrusd The measure, by whieh Darius 
imposed on all his lands the taxes which they had 
to pay year by year, was the produce of their soil. 
If the tax which was thus laid on the soil of the 
provinces on a fixed ratio was not excessive, they 
were nevertheless subject to services, and the crown 
could with certainty reckon on the payment of the 
contributions. The whole amount of arable land in 
the provinces was measured by parasangs (each of 
30 siades) ; and accordmg to 'the extent, when thus 
ascertained, and the ijuality of the soil, as Herodotus 
states, the taxes of the provinces were fixed in the 
royal currency Within each province the various 
countries and cantons, which formed a political unit, 
whether under dynasts or chieftains, or some other 
form of constitution, were burdened with a fixed share 
of the contribution of the whole — as we may see from 
the statement that the overseers of the cantons and 
countries were responsible for the payment of the 
taxes. After exhausting wars, now measurements 
w^re made with a view to further valuations.® The 
lowest contribution of land-tax was made by the 
satrapy of the Arachoti (the Pactyans of Herodotus), 
and the Gledrosiana (the Sattagydae of Herodotus), to 
which belonged also the G-andarians to the south of 
Cabul; it amounted to 170 talents of silver (about 

1 Iloroi. 3, 0D, Xonopi. '‘Ilolbix” 3, 4, 23 a Ilorod G, 42, 
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.£50,000) ; tlm next lowest amount was 200 talents, 
(al)out .£57,000), wliieli was paid by two satrapies, 
tlic Saspeircs anil Alaroclians m the valley of the 
Araxes, ami the Gaspiaiis, e. tlic Cadusiaus, the JMar- 
ilians, tlie Tapurians, and Hyreaniaiis. The satrapy 
oC the iSaiiiaiis paid 250 talents (X70,000). Four 
satrapies paid 300 talents (.£85,000), tlio satra])y of 
the Paithians, Areians, Chorasmians and Sogdiam, of 
the Mosehians and Tihaieiies, of the lonians and of 
tlie SuaiaiJi. The satrapy of Syria with Phoenicia and 
Oyprus paid 350 talents (£100,000); the satrapies of 
Ihictria and Phrygia with Oappadoeja paid 360 talents 
cardi (XI 03, 000); Armenia, and the satrapy of the 
Parieaniaiis and Ethiopians in Asia, paid 400 talents 
each (.£115,000) , Media had to pay 450 talents 
(XI 3 0,0 00), the satiapies of Lydia and Oilicia 500 
each (X 145, 000) ; Drangiana (the Sarangians and 
SagartiauH) iiaid 600 talents (XI 7 0,0 00), Egypt with 
Oyrene, Harea, and the tribes of the Libyans, 700 
talents (,£200,000) ; the satrapy of Babylon, i,. n, the 
reirion to the south of the Armenian mountains be- 
tween the Eu])hrates and the Tigris as far as the 
month of the rivers, paid 1 000 talents [i. e. X290,000). 
This was the higliest tax impt>acd on any satrapy; 
from this assessment, as well as from other evidence, 
we may conclude that Babylonia was the best culti- 
vated and most fruitful province in the whole kingdom. 
Tlie entire income fi-om this satrapy is put by tlero- 
dotus at an artabh of silver daily, and the Persiiyi 
artabh was larger by three cliociiixes than the Attic 
medimnus. The artab5, therefore, was about ecjual 
to a Prussian bushel, i. e. to a measure of 2770 eubic 
inehesd 

Darius thus received every year from the land-tax 
I Tturoil. 1, leiJ; liuukli, “ Staatahaiiah..” 130. 
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□f tliB prDvincBS, 7 GOO talsiits of silver in the royal 
BtandarLl, i e. m round figures £2,500,000. To tins 
has to bo adrlerl the large amount of gold-dust, winch 
the twentieth, or Tiiclian satrapy, paid yearly to the 
king This amount, 3 GO talents according to Hero- 
dotus, was not the land-tax of the province j it was 
ohUiined from the gnld-sands of the Himalayas. 
This raised the net ineome of the treasury to a total 
of alumt £3,000,000, and to this again have to he 
added the taxes imposed on Lemnos and Imbros, on 
the Tlirac.ians and the GIreek towns on the Thracian 
coast, with the Macedonians, after the campaign to 
the Jlanuhe, and the tribute in kind paid by the 
subject tribes among the Arabians (1000 talents of 
frankincense every year), and the negroes (ivory and 
ebony), and the tribute in slaves paid by the Colchiana 
(100 boys and ) 00 virgins every fifth year). 

More important than these contributions of the 
Arabians, negroes, and Oolehiana, was the income in 
money which the crown derived from local sources, 
within the empire, and the proceeds of royal privileges 
— more important still the produce in kmd which 
the provincc.s had to pay every year in addition to 
the land-tax In the satrapy of the Parthians and 
Aroians a large sum was paid every year for the 
opening of the sluices of the Arcs (no dtmbt an afflu- 
ent of tlie Margiia, V. 9), without which the fields 
were in that di.strict dried up m the summer. In 
Egypt the fishery mi the canal, which connected 
the lake of Amciiemliat with the Nile, brought the 
king every year 240 talents.^ In what way tlic con- 
trihullons in kind were divided and imposed upon 
the provinces, it is nob easy to sec. Herodotus only 
tells us that the whole kingdom was divided into 
» Ilorod. 3, HY; 2, HO. 
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Clintons for the support of tlie king and army; a 
full third of this burden fell upon the satrapy, of 
Babylon.^ "We know that Cappadocia, c. Phrygia 
and Cappadocia, the third satrapy of Herodotus, 
provided each year, in addition to the land-tax of 
£1 03,000, loOO horses, 2000 mules, and 50,000 
sheep ; Media in addition to her land-tax provided 
double this amount of animals® Armenia provided 
10,000 foals each year in addition to the tax of 
£115,000." Cilicia furnished 360 grey horses each 
year. Besides these contributions in animals, tliorc 
wore payments in corn for the garrisons in the pro- 
vinces. The Persians who formed the garrison of 
the White Fortress in Memphis received yearly from 
Egypt 120,000 bushels of wheat, an amount which 
would abundantly supply the wants of 8000 men. 
As wheat was cheap in Egypt this contribution would 
represent a value of about £8500.^ Each province 
sent its best products to the court ; and nothing but 
the best was brought to court or received there ; there 
all that was splendid in the empire was to be col- 
leeted.® Babylon sent every year 500 eunuch-boys 
for service at the court, and Colcliis sent male 
and female slaves of Caucasian race. Chalybon 
(Helbon) in Syria furnished wine for the court ; wheat 
came from the cities of the Aeolians and the Anatolian 
coast, salt from the Libyans and the oasis of Siwah." 

‘'From ancient times,"’ Theopompus of Chios in- 
forms us, “the taxes and the entertainment of the 
king were imposed on the cities according to their 
size”'*' Ctesias and Demon maintain that the table 

' Iloioil. 1, 192 ® Btrabo, p. 625. 

a Xesnoph. “ Anab ” 4, 6, 34 IT. 

* IIoroA 3, 91 j Bbokh, “ StaatahaTiBb." 1®, 136. 

® Xonopb. “ Oyn Inat ” 8, B, 23 ; Atbonaoua, p. 146, 14B. 

“ Strabo, p 735 In Atlionauus, p. i46, 
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of tliB king of Persia, i e. the entertainment of tlie 
entire court, cost 400 talents daily. This is grossly 
exaggerated Prom Herodotus we see that the support 
of Xerxes and his train, the officers, and all the 
necessary accompaniments, the tents and plate, and 
moreover the feeding of the entire army for one day 
cost the city of Ah d era 300 talents, and the island 
of Thasos 400 talents (£85,000). Theopompus also 
'tells us that when the kmg visited a city it cost them 
20, and sometimes 30, talents to entertain him, and 
others spent even larger sums ^ These expenses were 
increased by the fact that the servants took away with 
them the plate used at table.^ The support of the king, 
and apparently of the satraps, officers, and generals 
when travelling, the maintenance of troops on the 
march, were extraordinary burdens, but the contri- 
butions for the table of the king were ordinary and 
regular. The daily mamtenance of the court was 
expensive, because it included the support of a body- 
guard, “Every day,” Heraclides of Cyme relates, 
“ a thousand animals were slaughtered , among them 
horses, camels, oxen, asses, and deer, but chiefly sheep. 
Many birds were eaten, and Arabian ostriches among 
them. The greater part of this and of the other food 
was brought to court for the body-gnard, and the 
overseers gave out meat and bread in equal portions ; 
for as the mercenaries in Hellas receive money, so 
do these soldiers receive their maintenance from the 
king”® Pifteen thousand men are said to have been 
fed at the court every day; and as the body-guard 
may be put at 10,000 men, this statement does not 
seem exaggerated. 

Beside the contributions in kind for the equipment 

^ Laa at iaAthenaBUs. “ Hexod. 7, llfl; Plut “ Axtax,” c. 4, 5. 

^ In Athenaetis, p, 14 S, 
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of the army, the support of garrisons and the court, 
there were burdens of another kind. The kmgs of 
Persia kept great studs for the court and army We 
have already mentioned the stud in Nisaea in Media ; 
150,000 or 160,000 horses are said to have pastured 
there. The royal studs in Babylonia contained in 
breeding horses, BOO horses and 16,000 mares — “be- 
sides the horses for war,” as Herodotus expressly adds. 
The Indian dogs which were kept by Darius or his 
successors were so numerous, that four great villages 
in Babylonia had to contribute exclusively to their 
maintenance^ As Herodotus observes that these 
villages were free from other burdens, we may assume 
that all the places, on which contributions in kind 
were imiiosed for special objects, were exempted from 
the large contributions for the court and army in 
horses, beasts of burden, cattle for slaughter, corn, etc. 
Elsewhere we find places burdened with special 
services to members of the royal house, or favourites. 
Certain districts and cities had to pay for the girdle 
of the queen, others for her veil ; one place paid for 
the head-band, another for the necklace, a third for 
the hair ornaments of the queen.® Xenophon tells us 
that the favourites of the king of Persia received 
horses and servants in the various provinces, and 
transmitted them to their descendants.® When De- 
maratus, king of Sparta, after losing his throne, 
sought protection with Darius in Persia, the city of 
Halisarna and the district of Teuthrania were allotted 
to him. G-ongylus of Eretria received from Darius 
Gambrium, Myrina, and Gryneum. At a later time 

1 norod. 1, 102. 

a IIoTod, 0, 1D9, Xonoph. "Anab." 1, 4, 9 ‘, 2, 4, 27, Plato, 
'* Alwb. I.” p. 123 ; Oio. ' ‘ In Yerrom,” 3, 33. 

^ Xonopb. “ Oyn Inst.” S, 6, 6. 
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Magnesia on tlie Maeanier was assigned to Themis- 
tocles — a city, which, recovering from the destriictiDn 
by Mazares (p. 54), paid, according to Thucydides, a 
yearly contribution of 50 talents (more than £10,000) 
for bread, Lampsacus, which was famous for its culti- 
vation of the vine, for wine, and Myus for relishes. In 
this way, in accordance with the system of Cyrus and 
Darius, Demaratua was made prince of Halisarna, 
Grongylus became prince of Grambnum, Themiatocles 
prmce of Magnesia , the latter eiIso received contri- 
butions m produce from other cities. Demaratus and 
Grongylus left their thrones to their descendants.^ As 
the places which had to provide contributions in 
kind for special purposes or individuals were freed 
from the contributions of the provinces to the army 
and court — the land-tax of the places presented to 
favoured persons were no doubt taken out of the 
land-tax of the province. 

We are not in a position to fix even approximately 
the amount of the net mcome of the treasury of 
Darius which came in every year over and above the 
land-tax of the provinces and the tolls. Nor can we 
say how high the yearly contributions in kind paid 
by the provinces for the court and army ran. If we 
set aside the extraordmary burdens of supporting the 
king on a journey, or a satrap, or officer, and the 
maintenance of troops on a march, and follow Theo- 
pompus in assummg that the average daily expense 
'"of the whole court amounted to 30 Babylonian talents, 

1 XanopK "Hellan’’ 3, 1, 6; “Anab" 2, 1, 3, 7, 8, B; Thucyrl 
1, 138 , PhitaiBh, “Thomiat ” 29 fl. That TliBimstoclBB was prinoo 
MaguBsiaiB the Ibbb doubtful beoansB a silvor stater of tbia city, 8,58 
grammas in weiglit, with the sijuara, and the name of Thomistooloa, is 
inexistence' Mommsen "Bom. MunzwBaen,"B, 85; BrandiB, "Munz- 
WBBBu in VorderasiBn," s 459, proves a second ooin of Themisloolos, 
5 B5 grammes in weight. 
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a total of 11,000 talents of the royal standard, i.e, 
more than £3,000,000, would be reijuired for this 
purpose, a sum in excess of the land-tax of the 
provinces. If we further assume that the main- 
tenance of the army imposed on the provinces a 
burden ei^ual to the maintenance of the court, the 
provinces would have to pay for the state, in ordinary 
burdens, without regard to their own requirements, 
three times the amount of the land-tax. Egypt, which, 
with Gyrene and Barca, had to pay 700 talents in 
tax, would thus pay 2100 talents of royal money 
every year, i. e more than £600,000. At a later time 
we find that Ptolemy 11. received each year from 
Egypt 14,800 Attic talents, i.e. about £3,000,000, 
and 1,500,000 artabhs of corn, and Ptolemy Aidetes 
received 6000, and, according to Cicero’s statement, 
12,500 Attic talents.^ The income of the empire of 
the Sassanids under Chosru Parviz is put at nearly 
£14,000,000.=* 

Thus the burdens which the subject lands had to 
pay to the king do not seem extraordinarily heavy, 
and, on the other hand, the rule of the Persians 
certainly tended to promote their welfare. We have 
observed that the satraps were commanded to take 
care for the agriculture and the forests of their 
provinces, and that special attention was paid to this 
in the visitation of the provinces. In his palaces and 
wherever he went the king caused the most beautiful 
gardens to be made and planted with excellent trees,® 
and the satraps did the same at their residences. The 
parks at the residence of the satrap of Phrygia- Oappa- 
docia, near Dascyleum, were of great extent, consisting 
in part of an enclosure for game, in part of open 

1 Droyson, ^‘HeUeniamiis,'’ 2,44; DiDi. 17, 62, Strabo, p, 798, 

2 Noldoko, “ Taban,*' b. 304 &. » “ Oddoh.” 4, 11. ff 
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Imritmg-grDuncl When Agesilans of Sparta had laid 
thain waste, the satrap Pharnahazus said to him : “ All 
that my father left to me, beautiful buildings, gardens 
full of trees and game, which were the delight of my 
heart, I now see cut down and burnt At Sardis 
the satraps of Lydia-Mysia had made several parks of 
this kind i the most beautiful was adorned with water 
and meadows, with places for recreation and shade, in 
a most extraordinary and royal manner ^ The younger 
Cyrus enlarged this by a new park, When he showed 
it to Lysander, the Greek marvelled at the beauty 
of the trees, the evenness of their growth, the straight 
rows and weU-chosen angles m which they stood and 
cut each other, the various and delightful odours 
which met those who walked in it, and declared that 
he admired yet more the man who had measured out 
and arranged the whole. The prince replied that he 
had measured it out and arranged it himself, and had 
even planted some with his own hands. And when 
Lysander, looking at the splendid clothes of the prince, 
his chains and amulets and ornaments and perfumes, 
seemed to doubt this, Cyrus replied. “I swear by 
Mithra, that I never take food till I have heated 
myself into a sweat by martial exercises or garden 
work.”® 

The trade of the empire must have been very 
greatly promoted by the roads which Darius made 
through it in every direction. Merchandise passed 
from one end of the empire to another on paved roads, 
which were provided with excellent inns and secured 
by numerous guard-posts. Moreover, by his royal 
CLirrency, Darius had created money which passed 
from the Hellespont and the Nile to the Indus, and 

‘ Xenoph “HqUdb " 4, 1, 33. a Pldt Alcil),” 24. 

3 “ Oacon.” 4, 2D— 24, Aalian, " Ilist Auiin.” 1, 39. 
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thus the niBr chants had everywhare at hand a fixed 
measure of value. The raw products which were 
required by the manufacturing lands, could be bar- 
tered m safety, on the upper Me, in Libya and 
Arabia, and on the Indus ; the wide market which 
the extent of the Persian kingdom opened to the 
harbour cities of Asia Minor and Syria, to the in- 
dustry of the Lydians and Phenicians, the Egyptians 
and Babylonians, could be used in the readiest and 
most profitable maimer. Eamses 11. of Egypt had 
conceived the" idea of a direct communication by 
water between the Nile and the Eed Sea in order 
to facilitatB the trade with South Arabia. For this 
object he had caused a canal to be taken from the 
Nile at Bubastis, but he had only carried it as far 
as the Lake of Crocodiles. Pharaoh Neclio more than 
700 years later had again taken up the work and 
earned the canal as far as the Bitter Lakes. From 
this point the canal was to abandon the direction 
towards the east and turn almost at a right angle 
to the south and the Bed Sea. Nccho failed to effect 
the communication between the Bitter Lakes and the 
Red Sea; and the canal remained unfinish eil. Hero- 
dotus, who knew nothing of the attempt of Ramses 
IL, says. ‘‘Darius carried a canal from the Nile to 
the Arabian G-ulf.”^ “Necho was the first to attempt 
a canal leading into the Red Sea, and Darius accom- 
plished what he began Tbe length of the voyage 
is four days, and the canal is broad enough to allow 
two triremes when rowing to pass one another [Ce, 
more than 100 feet). The water of the Nile flows 
into it a little above Bubastis, and empties into the 
Red Sea. For the first part it is excavated in the 
plain of Egypt, which lies towards Arabia, under the 
^ Iloi'oi. 4, 39. 
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mDuntains Dpposite Mempliia, m which are the stone 
quarries At the foot of the mountain the canal runs 
away to the east, and then through a cleft in the 
range to the south, and southward, into the Arabian 
Grulf. The distance from the northern sea — ^the Medi- 
terranean — ^to the Red Sea by the shortest route from 
Pelusium^ is 1000 atadea (105 miles); but the canal 
is much longer, owing to bends in it."® In the bed 
of this canal, the direction of which can still be traced 
in part, three stones were discovered at Saluf El 
Terraba, on the Crocodile Lake, not far from the 
southern ridge of the Bitter Lakes. They have 
recently been much mjurei by the workmen at the 
Suez canal. On the front is seen the form of Darius 
with the tall tiara on his head (the upper part of one 
of the monuments is preserved) ; and beside the figure 
of the king we find the name and title in liiero- 
glyphics. Beneath are the titles and inscriptions in 
Persian, Turanian, and Babylonian ; on the back 
is an inscription in hieroglyphics which has been 
destroyed with the exception of a word ; but of the 
Persian and Turanian version wo can still read a part : 
" Darius, the great king, the king of kings, the king 
of the lands, the king of this wide oarth, tho son of 
Hystaspes, the Achflemenid. Darius the king says : 
'I, the Persian, have governed Egypt; 1 have causeil 
a canal to he dug from the river which flows in 
Egypt to the sea which reaches to Persia.' ” Darius 
did not, like Ramses and Nccho, think only of a 
direct communication hy water with South Arabia, 
but rather of a communication with Persia, and not 
only with the coasts of Persia l)ut even with tho 
mouths of the Indus. His expedition to BX])loro the 
Indus did not sail hack to the Persian Gulf, but 

1 Harod 4, 41, a HorDcl. 2, 168. 
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ooastBil Arabia and returned to tbe Red Sea; and 
Herodotus tells us that Darius, after that expedition, 
made use of the southern sea^ After opening a road 
by water into the Red Sea, Darius could, if he 
thought fit, order the ships of the lonians and Pheni- 
cians to the coast of Arabia, the Persian Grulf, or the 
Indus, and send the ships of Babylon to the Mediter- 
ranean. Traders made a constant use of the canal ; the 
ships of Sidon and Tyre could sail from the Nile to the 
shores of Arabia Felix, a voyage which the Phenicians 
at the time of Solomon, and Uzziah of Judah, attempted 
to make from Elath with the permission and assist- 
ance of those princes. From Arabia they could visit 
the mouth of the Indus, as their ships had done 
nearly 500 years before at the time of Solomon. 

However active the wearer of the crown and his 
immediate supporters might be m the government 
of the kingdom, however speedily their commands 
were made known in the provinces — ^in spite of the 
severity with which the satraps were watched and 

1 Korod 4, 4,4. On tlia momimoiitB of Darius, sea Lopaius, 
“ OIitoudI " 0. 354, nnd “ MoiiataboriDlito DA” IHBO, 0 . 288 , Opport, 
“Muinoiros pra h V Aoad. doa InsDrip” 1, 8 (18B9), p. D4B f£ In 
opposition tu tlio ilodnito aiid ilDtailod assortiun of HsiodotuB, givsnin 
tliiJ toxt, the abbortiun in Strabo (p BDl) and Diodorus (1, 33) that 
Daiius noorly finishui tho oanal but did not quito Jiuisb it, cannot ba 
aocoptad, llorodotus -was in Egypt not much moro than 30 yoara 
altar tho doath of Darius (about 45D n.D,). Diodorus and Strabo 
aocopt tho tradition of the timos of tho PLoloinios, whiuh aought to 
claiin for thorn the glory of comploting the work, though thoy did no 
more than loupon tho oanal which had hocoma ailtel up To aupport 
tins tradition Opport has supplameutad tho dociuivo word of which no 
more than the ayllablo to, remains, according to hia transonptionyiu 
such a way that tho moaning oxtraotod is that Darius fillod up hia own 
canal, I do not seo why this i% should not ho a part of itjWca, i e. to 
oxcavato, as woll as of 'ut/cafrx, i e to mako lovol. Wo cannot assume 
without furthor oyidonco that Darius sot up a monnmeiiit ovor tho failmo 
of his undertaking nr its dostruotion. Tho Turanian yorsion, which 
Opport has since published (“Pouplo das MMos,’*p 214) doos not help 
us to a dcLiHion, for it is only prosoryod as far as tho place in iiuostion. 
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controlled^ and the impiilae given to their ambition 
and emulation, — ^in spite of the excellent management 
of the state income and the abundance of the means 
at disposal, and the sums of gold and silver, the gold 
and silver ornaments, the splendid furniture in the 
royal citadels, which were m existence for nearly 200 
years after this time, attest the success of Darius — 
the kingdom rested in the last resort on the fidelity 
and bravery of the army In hia body-guards and 
in the garrisons of the fortresses and guard-posts 
scattered up and down the whole kingdom, Darius 
had a considerable standmg army formed of Persians.^ 
In case of war this standing army was strengthened 
by the levy of the larger landed proprietors m Persia, 
who had to furnish cavalry, and the subject lands.^ 
Though the fortified places were numerous, the 
amount of troops in the various forts was not neces- 
sardy great, and the complement of a Persian batal- 
lion, 1000 men, seems rarely to have been exceeded. 
The garrison of the oldest city in the empire, the 
White Fortress at Memphis, was much stronger, and 
so, no doubt, were the garrisons of the two citadels 
of Babylon and of Ecbatana In the west Dascyleum 
on the Propontis, and Sardis, the citadel of which was 
held by 1000 men, were the extreme points, in the 
interior there were so many garrisons at Celaenae, 
on the bridge over the Halys, and at other places 
west of the Halys, that a considerable army could 
be formed for service m the field.® East of the Halys, 
in'^Cilicia, there was the garrison of the two forts on 
the borders of Cilicia and Cappadocia, and in addition 
a body of cavalry which it cost 140 talents (£40,000) 

1 Xeaopli “ Dyn Inst " 7, 6, SB 

2 Xenoph. " Oyn Inst.'' 0, 8, 20—22. 

® Haroi. 3, 127, 5, 102, Xsnopli. “AnaTa” 1, 2, Diod 11, 34; 
Aman, “Anab ” 1, 29 
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a year to support. The citadels and fortresses which, 
the inscriptions of Darius mention m Armenia, Media, 
Persia, and Arachosia, show that there was a cer- 
tain number of fortified places in those regions. In 
Armenia Tigra and Uhyama are mentioned; in Media 
Eebatana and Qikathauvatis , in Arachosia Kapisa- 
kanis (Kapisa) and Arsada The chief points in the 
royal road from Susa to Sardis at the most important 
divisions in the country were closed by fortresses, and 
the same was the ease on the other military roads ; 
we cannot therefore doubt that the military arrauge- 
ments in the eastern provinces were the same as in 
the west, though the Greeks can only tell us of the 
west Lastly, there was a number of fortresses at the 
extreme borders of the kingdom. In Egypt, in adili- 
tioii to Memphis, Daphne and Elephantine were 
fortified,^ m the country of the Cadusians Cyrus had 
already founded the city on the Jaxartes known as 
XIHma CyruSi and in the neighbourhood were several 
citadels to protect the borders (p. 103). Besides the 
garrisons, the amount of troops was fixed which the 
satraps had to keep under arms, to support their 
authoiity, to carry out executions, and to secure the 
provinces.^ Like the garrisons, the troops of the 
satraps, in case of necessity, could fall back on the 
assistaiiCB of the reserve corps of larger districts, 
such as the Oilieian cavalry. The troops stationed 
in the provinces were reviewed yearly, as Xenophon 
tells us Eor this object they were gathered together 
at a fixed place in the provinces, with the exception 
of the garrisons of the fortresses. For the more 
western districts the place of assembly was ThymbrarS. 
on the PactoluB,'’ where also, in time of war, the levy 

1 Ilarod. 2, 30. ^ Xenoph. “ Dscon," 4, 6. 

® Xonoph. “ Oyn Inat.” 0, 2, 11. 
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of the provincB was asssmbled Tke troops which 
were nearer the residence of the king, were, according 
to Xenophon, inspected by the king in person ; those 
at a greater distance by men m his confidence. The 
satraps, chiliarchs, and commandants, who brought 
up the prescribed number of troops provided with 
excellent weapons and horses, were rewarded by 
presents and marks of distinction , those who neg- 
lected their troops or made money out of them were 
severely punished and removed from their office.^ 

From Herodotus we learn that the guard of the 
kinff consisted of 2000 selected Persian horsemen and 
2000 lance-bearers on foot, whose lances were adorned 
at the lower end with apples of gold and silver, and 
also of a division of 10,000 infantry, whom the 
Persians call the immortals, because their number is 
always the same. But the name of the corps may 
be formed from the A.mesha ppenta Ameretat (V. 156, 
164) Xenophon ascribes this mstitution to Cyrus® 
Nme thousand of them had silver pomegranates on 
their lances, but a thousand who were selected fiom 
the whole corps to form the first battalion had their 
pomegranates of gold. On the monuments they carry 
lances taller than the height of a man, and oval 
shields of half a man’s height. This troop was dis- 
tinguished as the body-guard of the king by golden 
necklaces and other ornaments , it was better fur- 
nished than other troops with beasts of burden and 
camels to carry the baggage and the provisions. Later 
writers speak only of these 10,000 infantry as forming 
the guard They inform us that the corps was always 
about the king, keeping watch m the palace day 

1 “ OacDii ” 4, 5 

® Harod. Y, 40, 41, 83, 8, 113, Haraoliil Ouman. fragm. 1, oil. 
Muller, Xenopli “ Oyn Inat," 5, B8 
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and night, where they had a court to themselves ; 
they accompanied the king on his journeys, when 
they camped in a circle round the king’s tent.‘ The 
amount of the whole army cannot even be approxi- 
mately fixed. Darius led the levy of the empire over 
the Bosphorus to the amount of TOO, 000 men; from 
the subject lands so many soldiers would be required 
as would be necessary ^ It was more difidcult to 
organize this vast mass. The strength of the army, 
like that of the kingdom, rested on the military skill 
and superiority of the Persians. With the Persians, 
as with the Indians, the chief weapon was the bow, 
and the Persian arrows like the Indian were of 
reed. Aeschylus praises "‘the mighty with the bow, 
the strength of the Persian land,” and At ossa, the 
queen of Darius, is represented as asking whether 
“the bow- driven arrow adorns the hand” of the 
ncllcnes*’ The Persians preferred to fight on horse- 
back. The rider placed a coat of mail over the short 
sliirt, and beside the bow and a short javelin earned 
a crooked and not very long sabre on the right hip 
tlie head was protected by the tiara. But there were 
also largo divisions of heavy armed cavalry among 
the troops of the Persians in which the men wore 
brass or U’on helmets and strong harness, while their 

^ Oui'tiUB, 3, 3, 13 , XQUOph. ho cii. 

^ tt ia truo that tha pnpulaiisii butwoon the Euphrates ani the 
Iiiilua IS new ratsrl at 13,000,000 only Kenneir, “ Q-oograph Memoir 
of Persia,” p, 44 — 47. Put the numhors of the priaonsrs ani the slam 
111 the lUBQi'iptiana of Dohistuu allowus to concludo that the population 
of Iran was far gi’eator Under the Ptelomies Egypt, consisting of 
about 30,000 communities, counted 7,000,000 inhabitants ; Diod. 1, 31. 
That Asia Minor was not less populous is proved, for certain distriots, 
by tho siutomeuis of Xenophon, tho budget of Darius, the numbers of 
hifi army, ani more ospeoially of the army of Xerxes, tho mass of 
ti'uops which the younger Oyrus collects in Asia Minor and Artaxerxes 
in the Eastern proymeos, are ovidenoo of a tolerably dense population. 

» ‘'Pars 239, 928. * Herod. 7, 81. 
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horses were armed with frontlets and hreast-pieces.^ 
The mfantry carried long rectangular shields of wicker- 
work, under which hung the q^uiver with the javelin 
and sabre, but as a rule they were without coats of 
mail^ The leadmg men and officers were adorned 
in battle with their best purple robes, neck-chains, 
and armlets ; over the coat of mail they threw the 
glittering kandys; on the hip hung a sabre with a 
golden handle and a golden sheath. Thus they 
mounted their war-horses, Nisaean greys, with golden 
trappings, the wildness of which sometimes caused 
the death of the rider. Aeschylus speaks of them as 
“horsemen mighty with the bow, dreadful to behold, 
and terrible in the venturous courage of their hearts 
In military skill the Persians regarded the Medes as 
next to themselves; then followed the Sacae, the 
Bactrians, the Indians, and the other Arian tribes. 
Next to the Medes the Sacae were the most trust- 
worthy troops.^ The contmgents of the provinces 
were governed by Persian generals, who were mainly 
taken from the members of the royal family, the 
“kmsmen” of the king, and the tribal princes.® Like 
the Persian troops, these contmgents were arranged 
in divisions of 10,000 men Each division was sub- 
divided mto ten battalions of 1000 men, and the 
battalions into ten companies of 100 men ; the 

1 Haroi 7, 85 , B, 113, Xanopli “ Auab." 1, B, 7 ; “Oyri Inst ” 8, 
8, 22; Airian, “Anab” 3, 13 

4 Harol 6, 49 , 9, 62 , Strabo, p 734. 

® Haroi. 9, 2D, 22, 63, 80, Plut “Artax” 9, Aoacliyl. “Pers” 
2B— 28 

* Heroi 1, 134, Palyaen “Strat” 7, 11. Acooidingto HBrodotua 
th .0 Sacas yrsrs m tbo centre at MaratRon Mardomus retains them in 
TResealy -with the Bactrians and Pndiana ' Herod, 8, 113, 9, 31. In 
tRa battle atArbela tRey were among tRe bravoat* Arrian, “Anab," 
3, 13 

® Herod 7, 64 fE ’ 
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cDinpiiny was made up of greupa, which, according to 
X[3nophoii, conaiated i^f aevDii men among the Poraiana, 
and according to Herodotua of ten m the contingenta ^ 
The eominaiidor of the entire contingent of a province 
had the nomination of the ollicers of diviaiona and. 
the leadora of hattaliona ; the oificcra of divisions, 
aa Herodotus aaya, nominated the captains of com^ 
paniea, and the leadora of the groups.^ The native 
dyuaata as a rule marched out with their troops and 
ships, l)ut they were aubji'ct to the commaiidera (of 
the contingenta.*^ 

The king reviewed the army from his war-chariot, 
surrounded by scribes, who wrote down everytliing 
worthy of notice. When parading before the king, 
the lioraemBii dismounted, stood by their boraes, and 
concealed their hands in the alcevca of their kandya. 
The camp was always pitched in a particular order , 
the tent of the king was on the eastern aide, for the 
abode of the gods was lu the cast. The large and 
apleiulid tent of the king was aurrounded by tbe tents 
of tlio guard ; tlie cavalry, the infantry, and the 
baggage had special places assigned to thom.*^ They 
understood how to fortify the camp ; ® an open camp 
was always at a certain distance, about seven miles, 
from the enemy in order to avoid aurpriaca as far as 
possible Tlie Persian cavalry req^uired a considerable 
time, especially at night, for preparation. Their spirited 
horses had not only to be tethered, but oven tiiul by 
the feet to prevent their running away. The unfetter- 
ing, saddling and bridling of the horses, and putting 
on the harness, took up much time, and could not be 
done at night without disorder and confusion.® When 

1 lEorotl. 7, 82, S3; Xsnoph. “ Oyrilnst," S, 1, 14. 

® llorod 7, SI. ® ITornd. 7, 96. 

^ IlQrod 7, 100, Xonopli *' Oyri Inat.’VS, fi, 1 — 16. 

® llorod. 0, lo “ Xonopk “ Aaab.” 3, 4, 35, 
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there was danger uf a surprise the troops had to 
remain at night under arms. The signal for marclimg 
was given from the royal tent with the trumpet, but 
never before daybreak,^ before the ghttenng Mithra 
mounted, and in golden shape seized the beautiful sum- 
mits,” the army of the Persians was not to move. In 
the same way the march ended at the latest at sunset.^ 
In battle the king occupied the centre of the position, 
surrounded by the AcliBemenids, the ‘'kmsmen” and 
” companions,” several hundred m number,^ and the 
body-guard, the cavalry of which usually stood m 
the first ranks before the king ,• next to them in the 
centre came the best troops in the army.^ According 
to ancient custom the king generally fought from a 
chariot drawn by Nisaean horses,® with his bow in 
his hand, in which manner, at an earlier period, the 
prmces of the Indians had fought, and the kings of 
the east, the Pharaohs, the rulers of Assyria, and the 
prmces of the Syrians The king also, when in battle, 
wore all his royal ornaments, the purple kaftan over 
his armour, and the royal tiara Near him was tlie 
ensign of the empire, the golden eagle on a tall pole “ 
The mass of the cavalry was generally placed on the 
wmga; between these and the centre were the con- 
tingents of the subject nations, each according to its 
divisions, which were drawn up separately in solid 
squares.'^ The battle was begun by the cavalry and 
infantry with a thick shower of arrows. With this 
aUr- attempt was made to ward off the attacks of the 

^ OurtiuB, 3, 3, 8, * Brisson, 7 ob. oit, 3, c. 89. 

® Ourtiua, 3, 3, 14, 15 , Xanoph. “ Aixab." 1, 9, 31. 

* Xenopli “ Anab 1, 8 , Arnan, “ Anab ” 3, 11. 

® Artaxarxea la an h-DrsebaDli: m tbB battle of Ounaxa ; Plutarob, 
“ Artax” 10, 11, but tba ganeral oustom is givon. ia o. S. 

® Xenoph “Aiiab*’ 1, ID, 12 Yol. Y 172. 

^ Xenoph,. “Anab.” 1, 8. 
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Bnemy, and it was kept up till the enemy seemed 
to be thrown into confusion. Then the troops were 
brought closer; javelins were hurled and sabres 
drawn ^ The Persian and Sacian cavalry was most 
dreaded; as it consisted to a great extent of archers 
it was difficult to approach it. If the cavalry marched 
to the attack with arms in rest, the onset was made 
first with separate squadrons, and then in entire 
masses.^ The Modes and Persians had learned the 
art of siege from the Assyrians The cities were 
enclosed by ramparts, and on these works were earned 
forward, under the protection of which battering-rams 
were brought to bear against the trenches and walls. 
The Persians wore also well acquainted with minmg. 
Passages were carried under-ground, both to make 
breaches in the walls by excavations, and to provide 
a way into the city. In order to recapture Chalcedon, 
which had robelled against Darius when he crossed 
the Danube against the Scythians, together with the 
cities of the Propontis and Hellespont, an under- 
ground passage of more than 15 stados in length was 
carried, after the king’s return, under the walls of 
the city to the markot-placc, and the Chalcedonians 
had no suspicion of its existence, till the Persians 
appeared in the city.^ 

I IlQroi. 7, 218, 22 S ; XanopR “ Oyri luat ” 8, 8, 22, 23, 

a Uoroa fl, 20, 23, 49. 

* Alovo, p 303. neroi. 1, 162, IBB, 4, 200, 5, 116, Polyaon. 
" Stratog.” 1, 2, 6. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


THE DOTJET OE DAHIUS. 

Along- with the new arrangement of the adminis- 
tration of the empire Darius had transferred the 
centre of it into a province, which had thrice rebelled 
against him, to Suaa,^ the ancient metropolis of Elam, 
which Asaurbanipal had com^uered, plundered, and 
destroyed 130 years previously. Since that time the 
city had risen from its rums. We have seen what 
motives determined Danua to take this step. The 
position of the city, which was not far removed from 
his native territory, and at the same time brought 
the stubborn resistande of the Babylonians under the 
close pressure of the royal residence, offered the 
requisite security. Out of Media, from the southern 
foot of the Mount Elvend (Orontes), the Kerkha, or 
Choaspea, flows down the heights which bound Iran 
on the west, towards the south-west ; and then 
breaks through them in order to fall into the Tigris. 
Further to the east is the Dizful. Rising more to the 
south than the Xerkha it reaches the plains of Elam in 
a course parallel to that stream and then falls also 
into the Tigris. Between those two rivers there rises 
in the mountain edge the Shapur, a river of a short 
and narrow eourse, but with a deep channel. For 

^ TLq name in Hebrew is Sbiislian, among tba Assynans, Sbusan, 
'hodiSf SLush. 
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a time it flows lu the same direetion with the others, 
then it turns to the east, and falls into the Dizful, 
or rather into the Karun, as the Dizful is now called 
in its lower course, after the affluent which falls into 
it from the ea.st At the point where the Kerkha and 
Dizful approach within two or three leagues of each 
otlier, — though lower down they separate more and 
more widely, — about half a league from the east bank 
of the Keiklia, and on the eastern sidp of the Shapur, 

IS the city of Susa, The approach from the west was 
barred, by the Kerkha, and from the east by the 
Dizful and its affluents If an enemy came from 
the west or the east, he had to cross considerable 
rivers. The great road which ran from the west 
from Sardis to Susa, came to an end opposite Susa on 
the west bank of the Keikha. According to Herodotus 
the city could only be reached by a ferry across the 
river This was no doubt an arrangement for security. 
All approaching enemy was not to find bridges cither 
on the JCerkha or the Dizful ^ Thus irrigated by three 

1 Lnlbufl, “'Travols m Suaiana,” p. 425 H Nolioko G-bttmgen 
Q Q” IBH, a. 173 ff) lias troatsil QxkausliVDly pf tko yanoua namos 
of anciout Elam, as Siisiana is myanably oallDi among’ tho Assyrians, 
Babylonians, and Hsbruws. Ho proyos tbat the name Kifftiri whioh is 
in uso among tko olilor Qrooks, Aosobylus, Hocatasus, and Horodotus, 
must bo dGriyodfromthoKossaBans, a tribo wbo inhabited thouortborn. 
and highor part of Susiana, and the mountainous edge towards Iran, 
OClator Wilt 01 s Polybius onlyusos tho namo Dissians, who also ussa 
tliD nauio Mationi in tho sonao of Horodotus TJwayo, the name oommon. 
among tho Poraians for Susiana, is taksn from tho tJxianB, who were 
tho oastorn noighboura of Persia, i e, the tribe in Susiana wbioh dwelt 
iiciarubt to Porsia ; it is rotainud m tho now Parsian Ohuz and Dhusiatair: 
Among tho Hroeka the name Elymaeaus is first used hy tho compamona 
of Aloxandor as tho name for a triho, and then in the sacond contury 
n,o, as tho namo of a uew kingdom which rostoroi the anoiont Elam. 
Ynt to this triho whioh inhabited tho plain and tho hills of Susa and 
ShuHtor was flun tho Inundation and goyormuont of tho kingdom 
whuih oniio lulod in tho valloy of tho Euphratus, which so long 
roHistoil tho AsHyriaiiH, but was eutiroly unknown to tbo Qrseks Tho 
riYoi’H of Susiana aro difficult to fix, as both Poraian and natiyo namos 
VOL. VI. n n 
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rivers, tlie land rouncl the eity was extra or ilinanly 
fruitful and bloDming. 

The Greeks were right in calling Susa “the ancient 
great city.” Though it was not, as they imagined, 
at one time the abode of Memnon, the son of 
the morning, who had come to the help of the 
Trojans, we have made acijuaintance with the ancient 
kingdom of Elam, the beginnings of which we had 
to place about the year 2500 B u We saw that 
the princes of this kingdom could make war upon 
Babylonia, and reduce it to dependence m the last 
centuries of the third millennium B o,, and that its 
armies must have reached Sjria Then Elam had 
withstood the Assyrians for a long time with very great 
stubbornness, until at length after brave struggles 
it succumbed to the arms of Assurbauipal. A relief 
in the palace of Assurbauipal exhibited Susa before 
its capture, in the year 645 b.d., stretching along 
between two rivers (the Shapur and the Dizful), and 
surrounded by high walls and numerous towers. The 
new Susa also, the Susa of Darius and his successors, 
extended, according to the evidence of Strabo, between 
the two rivers ; according to his statement the city 
had a circuit of 120 stades, and according to Diodorus 
of 200 stades, i e. of 15 or 20 miles — an extent which 
does not leave it far behind the fallen cities of the 
Assyrians, and Babylon.^ But Susa, which in spite 
of its numerous population was inhabited only to a 
^mall extent by Persians, required to be fortified even 
less than Ecbatana. The royal citadel must keep tlie 
city in check, and afford the most complete security 

are miiffaxBiLtly nsei The name OlioaBpQS, ■wHoh, cantauia nppft, la 
plainly Parsian, it is no doubt tlia Kerklia. On tRo Eulasua, Kopratoa, 
and Paaitigna, aae Droyaen, "Hsllsmamua," V, 2[iS n, 

1 Aeacli “Para " 18, 120, AtRan. p pl3, Strabo, p. 729, 731, 73S) : 
Diod 17,63 
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to tho palace We are expressly told that this citadel 
was protected, by strong works, which would indeed, 
he necessary for the position of affairs and the object 
of Darius.^ According to the statement of Pliny, 
the citadel was surrounded by the Eulaeus, the name 
which he gives to the Choaspes , the Book of Daniel 
also represents the Ulai as flowing round the castle 
of Susa.“ The ruins prove that the palace lay on 
the Shapur. Within the protecting walls of the 
fortress was the “ golden dwelling, “the gold-adorned 
chambers of Darius” as Aeschylus calls them,^ the 
“far-famed palace” in the language of Diodorus. 
According to Aelian Darius took a pride in the budd- 
ings which he had erected at Susa ; it was he who 
had erected the famous works there.* 

The rums of Susa are now surrounded by a wilder- 
ness, inhabited only by lions and hyaenas. The 
sod is still productive of grass, and the remains 
of numerous canals attest the ancient cultivation. 
Steep mounds of ddbris and heaps of rums rise thickly 
on the left bank of the Shapur, in appearance closely 
resembling the remains of Babylon and Nineveh. 
The highest mound is nearest the river; it rises 120 
feet above the level of the water, is 3000 feet in 
circumference, and appears to have supported a part 
of the citadel; the mound abutting on the north 
only rises 80 or 90 feet, and forms a square, the 
sides of which measure 1000 or 1200 feet. On this 
the remains of a large building have been discovercd.- 
Purther to the east is an extensive platform, the 
cireumferencB of which far surpasses that of the two 
first put together ; the height on the south side 
reaehes 70 feet and on the cast and north about 50 

Polyb. 6 , 4,8. * Plin, “ Hist. Nat ” G, 31 , Danisl -viii, 2, IG. 

“ Pdib.” 3, 4, 159, 160. 4 Ael. " Hist. An.” 1, o9 

u n 2 
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fsBt. On tliB Bast of tlisae three heaps are mounds 
of a smaller size These may he remains of the eity, 
while the others represent the citadel. The entire 
circuit of the rums is about miles. They confirm 
the statement of Strabo that Susa was built of brick, 
inasmuch as they present masses of bricks, partly 
burnt, partly dried in the sun But even the palaces 
in the citadels were built of bricks in the outer 
walls only; they did not contain those narrow long 
porticoes, which formed the royal palaces of Nmeveh, 
but were rather large sq^uare halls, resting on huge 
terraces The bases and remains of the northern hill 
allow us to trace thi'ee magnificent porticoes The 
interior of the building was formed by a large hall 
with pillars, the roof of which was supported by 
36 pillars ranged in six rows; the pillars were of 
stone, slight and tall, the capitals were formed by 
the fore-quarters of kneeling horses. Round three 
sides of this hall, the north, east, and west, were 
placed porticoes, 50 feet in breadth, the roofs of whicli 
were supported by 12 pillars in two rows. Four 
pillars of the chief hall bear the same inscription m 
cuneiform letters, and, as always, in the Persian, 
Babylonian, and Turanian languages In this Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon (405-359 B.C.) relates that his great- 
great-grandfather {(tjianyalcd) Darius had erected tliis 
building and that he had restored it He entreats 
Auramazda, Anahita, and Mithra, to protect him and 
rhis work. On some pillars we find the inscription 
“I, Artaxerxes, the great king, the king of kings, son 
of the king Darius” (i. e. Darius Ochus).^ 

Though Darius elevated Susa to be his chief resid- 
ence, the native land of the empire, and the nucleus 

1 Menant, ‘'AcliaemQiiiilea,” p. 140, 141; Qppsrt, "Pouplo ilos 
MtjclDa p 220 
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□f it, his own home, was to receive a proper share of 
the splendour and glory of the court After the 
conquests on the Indus Darius huilt a new residence 
in the land of the Persians, to the north-west of 
Pasargadae, which Gyrus had made a fortified city, 
and where he had erected his palace and deposited 
the spoil of hia previous victories. At the confluence 
of the Pulwar and the Kum-i-Firuz the mouutams 
retire on either side, and leave a space for the most 
delightful plain in Persia, which is still covered with 
villages, — the plain of Merdasht. Four thousand feet 
above the sea, surrounded on every side by lofty 
mountains, which on the west are covered with snow, 
the climate is mild and salubrious Curtins considers 
it the most healthy district in Asia.^ From the 
mountain-range on the west, a block of mountains 
now called Kuh Istachr advances into the plain, and 
gradually falls away to the Pulwar ; opposite to this, 
the eastern range also advances with a mighty sum- 
mit, called Eachmod, a spur of which, at no great 
height, forms a broad terrace commanding the plain. 
On both sides the heights extend a little further to 
the river, so that the terrace forms the retiring level 
of a natural semicircle This terrace was chosen by 
Darius for the site of his new palaee, by the walls 
oF which a city was to rise. The G-reeks call this 
city of Darius, Persepolis ; i. e city of the Persians. 
Diodorus tells us: “The citadel of Persepolis was 
surrounded by three walls, of which the first was 16 
cubits in height and surrounded by turrets, adorn cih 
with costly ornamentation. The second wall had 
similar ornaments, but w^as twice as high. The 
tliird wall formed a square, and was . GO cubits 
in height, it consisted of hard stones, well htled 
^ nurtuiH, 5 , •!. 
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too'Btlier, SO as to last for ever On each, side was 
a gate of brass, and near it poles of brass, 20 cubits 
in height , the first for security, tbs second to strike 
terror In the citadel were several richly-adorned 
buildings for the reception of the king and the 
generals, and treasuries built for the reception of 
revenues. To the east of the citadel, at a distance 
of four plethra, lies a mountain, called the '‘royal 
mountain,” in which are the tombs of the kings The 
rock was B:X;cavated, and had several chambers in the 
middle, which served to receive the corpses But 
they were without any means of access ; the corpses 
were raised by machines and lowered into the tombs.^” 
The remains of Persepolis show that the terrace 
was surrounded on the west, north, and south by a 
wall; and that by removing the earth or filling it in 
it was changed into a surface measuring about 1800 
feet m length from north to south, and about 500 
feet in breadth from west to east, towards the heights 
of Rachmed. On the edge of the terrace rose a wall, 
the third wall of Diodorus, which surrounded it on 
the north, west, and south. According to the descrip- 
tion of Diodorus, the eastern side, towards Rachmed, 
was also surrounded by this wall. At the present day 
we only find remains of the three sides mentioned, 
consisting of blocks of marble from four to six feet 
in thickness, which in some places rise to a height 
of 40 feet above the level of the terrace. If we 
reckon in the height of the terrace, those walls had 
■certainly the elevation of 60 cubits which Diodorus 
gives them The two other walls were on the plain, 
and barred the approach to the palace ; of these there 
are no remains. Within the third wall, on the terrace, 
rise the buildings of the palace. An inscription on 
1 Diod 17, 71. 
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the wall of the terrace in the Turanian lanffuage tells 
us; ‘‘Darius the king says On this place a fortress 
IS founded; previously there was no fortress By 
the grace of Auramazda 1 have founded this fortresSj 
strong, beautiful, and complete. May Auramazda 
and all the gods protect me and this fortress and 
all that is in it On the western side of the terrace 
tow’ards the northern edge, two flights of steps, 
receding into the terrace, and joining at the top, 
lead up to the surface and the gate of the palace. 
They consist of 200 broad steps of large blocks of 
maible, ten or fifteen steps being sometimes formed out 
of DUB block. Ten horsemen could easily ride up to- 
gether on each side. On the top of the terrace behind 
the liinrliug of the steps, there was a gate m the wall, 
the place of which can be found by a break in the 
rums , through this was the entrance into the citadel 

Not far from the western edge of the terrace, about 
eq^ually removed from the northern and southern 
walls, on au elevated platform, rose a structure, 170 
feet in length, and 90 feet in breadth; only a few 
fragments of the walls, door-posts, and window-cases 
remain, with the bases of the pillars in the hall 
(24 in number) which formed the centre of the 
building. On the window-ledges of the building is 
an inscription in three languages, in which we read * 
“ Darius (Darayavna), the great king, the king of 
kings, the king of the lands, the son of Hyataspea, an 
Aclioomeiiid, has erected this house.” ^ On a pilaster 
in the south-west corner we find an inscription 
Xerxes which tells us “Under the protection of 
Auramozda, Darius, my father, erected this house.” 

1 Opporli, “pQUplo cIgb MSdos," 195. 

2 OpiuiTt, ?«(' ait. 19, 148, SpiDgol, ‘'Koiliusolmitun,” a. 49, 
SL'liniilui', “AMHyi. Rabyl. KDilinHi'luiflun,’' a 303 
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Ths relief of one of the two posts of the door, which 
forms the entrance to the central hall on the north, 
exhibits Darius himself. The figure is 7| feet high. 
The king is dressed in a garment which falls down 
to the ancles , the sleeves are very wide ; he has 
high shoes, and wears the tiara , in his left hand 
he holds a long sceptre, and in the right a cup-shaped 
vessel. The heard is long, the hair comes out in 
strong locks under the tiara; the face is so injured 
that little more can be recognized beyond the long 
profile, the straight outline of the nose, and the quiet 
dignity of expression. Both the lines of the face 
and the expression correspond to the head of the 
king preserved on the memorial stone of the canal 
(p 358). Over the king in a winged circle hovers 
Auramazda, whose figure from the knees upward pro- 
jects from the circle beneath which the long robe of the 
god runs out in feathers. He wears a tiara like the king 
and in the left hand bears a ring The countenance 
is aged and solemn ; the hair and beard are like those 
of the king The figure of the deity is obviously 
copied from the Asshur which hovers over the kings 
of Assjrria. Behind the king, in similar clotliiiig, but 
with much smaller and lower tiaras on the head, arc 
the bearer of the royal parasol, which he holds over 
the head of the king, and the bearer of the fan. 

The largest structure lies to the east, near the 
height of Eachmed. It forms a regular square of 
more than 200 (227) feet on each side, on which, on 
the north side, abutted a portico formed of two rows 
of pillars The outer walls of the square consist of 
blocks of marble neatly fitted together, and more than 
ten feet in thickness. Eight gates, two towards each 
quarter, on the posts of which stand two lance-bearers 
face to face, led into a large hall the roof of which 
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was supported by 100 pillars, ten in ten rows.^ At 
the north entrance to the portico, in the two western 
doors of the hall, the king is represented in conflict 
with monsters. In these reliefs he is shown with 
only a narrow band round the brow, or he wears a 
low cap ; his robe is short, his arms are bare. He 
raises a lion with his right hand and presses the 
throat, while in his left he holds a dagger; he seizes 
a winged one-horned monster with the jaws of a wolf 
and the legs of a bird by the horn, and rips up the 
belly,® the third monster has the head and the claws 
of an eagle; the fourth is a four-footed animal stand- 
ing up, with a horn in the forehead, which the king 
seizes, while with his left hand he has already thrust 
the sword into the body. These pictures are, no 
doubt, like the human-headed bulls which Xerxes 
suliset^ueiilly set up at Persepohs, imitations of 
Semitic symbols. The overpowering or slaughter of 
the lion was, among the Assyrians, Oilicians, and 
Lydians, an ancient mode of representing the greatest 
achievement of Molkart-Sandon — the conquest of the 
fierce heat. This victory over evil was easily and 
naturally transferred to the office of the ruler, and 
could bo accepted, even among the Iranians, as the 
religion of the Avesta rests in its principles on the 
resistance to the evil spirits of Angromainyu and the 
contest with his savage and harmful creatures, and 
requires this contest. The great hall of 100 pillars 
was, as the sculptures of the walls and posts show, 
the royal hall of audience. The throne was between 
the two central rows of pillars, opposite the two 

i Toxior, “ Doscnpiian/’ pi lOU 

® IinpvoBSions of aaola wlnoli Rayo boon rliscoyorecl m tho palaca 
of Bonnaohorib at KnyuniHbik, raprosont the king of Aagyna in 
praaiidoly tbo samo position — ^LayaiJ, “Ninoyob ani Babylon,” 
p 151, ISl 
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doors of ths nortlij on the southern wall of the hall. 
Here, on days of reception and festivity, the whole 
splendour of the Persian empire was displayed Then, 
as the book of Esther says; “golden and silver cushions 
were laid on the floor of marble and alabaster, of 
pearls and tortoise-shell”, and “between the pillars 
hung white and puiple curtams, on rings of silver, and 
linen and purple strings,” and “wine was poured in 
abundance from golden vessels”^ The walls of this 
room, and the beams of the roof, would not be without 
that ornamentation of gold and silver plates, winch 
covered the walla, pillars, and beams of the chambers 
of the palace of Ecbatana (V. 309). The metal bolts 
which are found here and there on the inner side of 
,the walls, can hardly have had any other purpose 
than to support plates of this kind. In both the 
northern gates two rehefs exhibit Darius sitting on 
the throne, on a lofty chair with a still higher back 
The feet of the king rest on a stool; he wears the 
tiara, and has the sceptre in his right hand, a goblet 
in his left. Behind him is the bearer of the fan with 
a covered mouth, that his impure breath might not 
touch the king, then the bow-bearer withoub the 
Paitidana (V. 190), and at a greater distance one of 
the body-guard A foreign emissary approaches the 
throne, clad in a tight coat with sleeves, and trousers 
joined to it, with a rounded cap. He holds his hand 
before his mouth while speaking to the king ; behind 
him stands another figure with veiled mouth. This 
group of figures rests on a pediment which is formed 
by four rows of ten guards placed one over the 
other These are armed partly with bows and lances, 
and partly with shields and lances. Their clothing 
exhibits two types, which often recur on the monu- 
' EsihL*r 1 (1, 7, 
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mBiits of Peraspolis. In the three lower rows one 
half of the raen have wide coats reaching down to 
the ancles, with large sleeves, and high angular tiaras ; 
the other half have coats with tight sleeves, reaching 
to the knee only, trowsers joined to’ them, and a low 
round covering for the head This appears to he the 
Persian dress, the other is the dress of the Medes 
Over the throne of the king a canopy with hanging 
fringes encloses the whole picture, except that in 
the middle, two wmged circles are seen, beside the 
lower rows of figures on each side are four dogs (the 
animals of Auramazda) ; and beside the upper four 
hulls may be seen on each side. This picture of the 
enthroned king is repeated on the pilasters of the 
two southern gates; hut on the third relief we find 
only Darius on the throne, with the fan-bear or 
behind; and the throne is not supported by the rows 
of guards, but on fourteen figures of another shape 
wdiich arc arranged m three rows ; in the highest row 
are four figures, in the two lower five ; in the last 
figure on the lowest row towards the west, there is 
ail unmistakable negro. They bear the throne of the 
king with raised arms ; above the two winged rings 
is the picture of Auramazda. On the fourth relief 
IS some dignitary of the empire, or a prince of the 
house, behind the throne of the king, which is here 
supported in the same way by twenty-nine figures 
arranged m three rows. Here also Auramazda hovers 
over the two winged circles. 

These figures are intended to present a pictuse of 
the government of Darius as resting in the one case 
on the fidelity and bravery of the army, and in the 
other, on the obedience of the subject nations. The 
auiiporting figures of the southern doors arc all clothed 
difl'ercntly, in the various dresses of the empire. 
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Between tliese doors we find the following insenption 
“The great Auramazda, who is the greatest of gods, 
has made Darius king. He has given him the king- 
dom, by the grace of Auramazda Darius is king. 
Darius the king speaks ‘This land of Persia, which 
Auramazda has given to me, which is beautiful, rich 
in horses and men, fears no enemy by the protection 
of Auramazda, and of me. King Darius. May Aura- 
mazda stand beside me with the gods of the land, 
and protect this region against war, blight, and the 
lie May no enemy come tn this region, no army, 
no blight, no lie. For this favour I entreat Aura- 
mazda, and all the gods. May Auramazda grant me 
this with all the gods.’^’ On the same wall we are 
told. “I am Darius, the great king, the king of 
kings, the king of these numerous lands, the son of 
Hystaspes, an Achsemeniii. Darius the king says : 
‘By the grace of Auramazda these are the lands which 
I rule over with this Persian army, which are in fear 
of me, and bring me tribute * the Susians, the Medes, 
the Babylonians, the Arabs, the Assyrians, the Egypt- 
ians, the Armenians, the Cappadocians, the inhabitants 
of Sardis, the lonians of the mainland, and those of 
the sea. And in the east the Sagartians, the Par- 
thians, the Sarangians, the Arcians, the Bactrians, 
the Sogdiani, the Chorasmians, the Gedrosians, the 
Arachoti, the Indians, the Gandarians, the Sacae, the 
Macians. If thou thinkest . May I tremble before no 
enemy, then protect this Persian army , if the Persian 
army is protected, prosperity will remain unbroken 
to the most distant days.’”^ 

The successors of Darius extended the palace of 

^ Inacnphions H. anil J. Oppart, "JoTirnal ABiatiq[nD," IS, 141; 
Spiegol, “ReilineDhriften,” a 49. Oppart now translates mnyn not by 
“anamy” but literally by ‘‘the other;” by wbicb Augruinainyu 
wonli be meant “ Peuple doe MJidrH,’’ p. 199 
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Pers spoils. Directly bsliind the gate to winch the 
great staircase on the terrace leads, King Xerxes, the 
son and successor of Darms, erected a portico. From 
the two front pilasters which form the entrance to 
this court from the west, two horses are hewn out 
in high relief; their heads and fore-feet project in 
front, their bodies and hinder quarters stand out from 
the pilasters in the entrance These horses are 18 
feet in length. From the four pillars which sup- 
port the roof of the portico behind this entrance, 
two are still standing, 24 feet in height. Oorre- 
sponding to the two guards of the front entrances, 
we find at the exit of the hall towards the interior 
of the citadel, i. e. towards the east, two winged bulls 
with human heads, projecting from the pilasters. 
About 20 feet in length, these bulls are precisely 
similar to the human-headed bulls of Nineveh, but 
the wings of the bulls are not thrown back so far, 
and the solemn bearded head is not surmounted here 
by a round cap, but by the Persian tiara ; these tiaras, 
like the caps at Nmeveh, are surrounded by four 
united horns. The horse, the animal of Mithra, 
which occurs repeatedly on the rums of Persepolis, 
was no doubt the peculiar symbol of the Persians; 
the human-headed winged bulls belong, as has been 
observed, to Babylon and Assyria. Between this 
portico and the smaller building of his father, on 
the western edge of the terrace, Xerxes constructed 
a miigniliccnt building. Three porticoes, of twelve 
pillars each, surrounded on the north, west, and south, 
a hall, formed of 3C pillars of black marble, 67 feet 
in height, and placed closely to each other in six 
rows ; 14 are still standing. The building rose upon 
a walled platform, paved with blocks of marlile. This 
iijipcais to have been a kind of vestibule in which 
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the court, the foreign ambaasaiors, the EmissariBa of 
the provincea, who brought tribute, assembled. The 
inscription calls it a reception-house, ^ and the reliefs 
with which the front wall of the platform, ten feet 
in height, is ornamented, mdicate that it was a vesbi- 
bule. Two flights of steps lead up to this platform, 
and in the mill die they form a projecting landing, 
on the front of which, on either side of an inscription, 
stand the seven guardians of the kingdom, three on 
one side and four on the other, m Median garments, 
with an upright spear in the hand. On the external 
walls of the steps we see a lion on either side, which 
attacks a horned horse from behind ; the horse turns 
to defend itself. On the wall of the platform reliefs 
on either side of the steps exhibit three rows of 
figures one above the other. On the west side are 
the nations brmging tribute, on the eastern, which 
is more honourable, the body-guard and the courb 
of the king. In each row here 22 soldiers of the 
body-guard advance to the steps; then the people 
of the court follow, partly in Median and partly in 
Persian dress ; most of them have a dagger at the 
side; some are in conversation and take each other 
by the hand; others have suspended the bow m a 
belt over the shoulder; others carry cups, others 
staves which end m an apple in their hands. On 
the west side of the steps the figures are arranged 
in 20 sections, each containing six men (with one 
exception, which contains eight) The first figure 
always carries a staff, which marks him out as intro- 
ducing strangers. The staflf-bearer holds the nearest 
man by the hand; this second figure and the four 
which follow are differently clad in each section ; the 

1 Yi^adnliyana , Spiegel, 7oc cii. a 57, Donfey, “ EailinecL,iiftou,” a 
63 — 65 , SchraiiBr, Zoc. a. 364 
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last four carry various objects, garments, jars con- 
taining different articles, etc , or lead camels, horses, 
humped oxen, cattle, rams, mules, and other animals. 
These are the 20 satrapies of the kingdom who are 
brought before the king by the officers, and present 
their tribute, A second building, which Xerxes 
erected to the south-west of the smaller structure of 
Darius, consists of a portico of 12 pillars, and a hall 
of 35 pillars, on which abut four chambers on the 
easb and west. This seems to have been his dwelling- 
house at Persepolis ; at any rate we see in the 
sculptures of the hall six servants, who are carrying 
dishes with food, and a wine-skin. In addition to 
these, in four other places on the terrace, there are 
remains of less extensive buildings, one of which, 
lying in the south-west angle, was built by Artaxerxes 
III. Numerous ruins before the royal citadel, reach- 
ing from the foot of the terrace to the Pulwar, and 
the ruins of a wall, which ran along the river, confirm 
the statements of the Greeks, that a city of consider- 
able size lay adjacent to the palace, just as the 
remains of canals and anLueducts show that the valley 
in front of the citadel was carefully cultivated. 

Near the new citadel and city, which Darius added 
to his home a few years later, he caused the place 
to be marked out in which his corpse should rest 
or be exposed Two leagues to the nortli-west from 
the ruins of the citadel of Persepolis, on the further 
shore of the Pulwar, lies a steep wall of white marble, 
now called Naksh-i-Eustem, i. e pictures of Eustem. 
At an elevation of 60 or. 70 feet above the ground 
this wall IS hewn and wrought. The lowest part of 
this work is a plain surface, which forms the basis 
for a fa 9 adc of four pillars, which are cut out of 
the rock. The capitals, like those in the palaces of 
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PersBpolia, are formei of tliB fore-quartBrs of two 
knBBlms horsBS unitsd at ths middlB BctWBEn the 
two cBntral pillars is the case of a door. The heavy 
moulding which these pillars support passes into a 
toothed plinth, on which rises a sort of eatafali^ue, where 
are two rows of men, each containing fourteen, m 
different dresses (among them are three negroes), who 
support a beam with upraised arms, on which a few 
steps lead up to a platform On this stands Darius 
before an altar, the fire on which is flaming The left 
hand rests on the bow which is planted on the platform, 
the right is raised in prayer In the centre above 
the king hovers Auramazda in a winged circle ; to 
the right the sun’s disc is visible. The door of the 
facade does not seem to have been an entrance; but 
now the lower part of it is opened, and leads behind 
the fapade into a long chamber, and three smaller 
ones, which are cut out of the mountain. Any one 
who wishes to have a near view of the facade must 
be drawn up, as Ctesias says that the parents of 
Darius were; the corpses also must have been drawn 
up, as we are told by Diodorus. On the fapade 
under the form of the king we find the following 
inscription “ I, Darius, the great king, the king of 
kings, the king of the lands of all tongues, the king 
of the great and wide earth, the son of Hystaspes, 
the Achsemenid, the Persian, the son of a Persian, 
Anya, scion of Ariya (in the Babylonia text we have 
only, a Persian, son of a Persian). Darius the king 
says ‘By the grace of Auramazdi these are the 
lands which I governed beyond Persia , I ruled over 
them . they brought me tribute, they did what I 
commanded them' they obeyed my law the Modes, 
Susians, Parthians, Areans, Bactrians, Sogdians, Oliur- 
asmians, Sarangians, Arachoti, Gl-edrosians, Gandariaiis, 
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Indiana, Amyrgian-SaesB, Sacse with, pointed caps, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Armenia, Cappa- 
docia, the inhabitants of Sardis, the lonians, the Sacse 
beyond the sea, the Qkudra (the Thracians?) the 
lonians who wear knots, ^ the Putiya, the Knshiya, 
the Machiya, the Karka (p. 307). Anramazda gave 
me these lands when he saw them in rebelhon, and 
granted to me the rule over them; by the grace of 
Auramazda I have again reduced them to order ; 
what I told them, that was done, because it was my 
will. If thou thinkcst - How many were the lands 
which Darius ruled? look on the picture of those 
who bear my throne, in order to know theim Then 
wilt thou know that the lance of the Persian pene- 
trated far, that the Persian fought battles far from 
Persia. What I have done, I have accomplished by 
the grace of Auramazda : Auramazda came to my 
help, till I accomphshed it; may Auramazda protect 
me, my house and my land. May Auramazda grant 
me that for which I pray. 0 man, resist not the 
command of Auramazda; leave not the right path; 
sin not.’”® The mention of the "Knot-bearing” 
lonians, and the Putiya (i. e. the Libyans), and the 
Sacse beyond the sea on this inscription shows that it 
was engraved after the campaigns to the Danube and 
Barca, the subjection of Lemnos and Miletus, and the 
Greek cities on the coast of Thracia, % e, after the 
year 512 bo.; it was after this year that Danus 
caused his tomb to be constructed® On the frame 
of the fapade, over the pillared portal, we find 'on 
each' side three figures in long robes placed over 
each other. These are the six princes of the 'Persian 

1 AIddyo, p 272 71. 

* Opport. "Z, D. M. G." 11, 133 f£. ; Mordtmanii, he. 16, 1D9 
II.; Spingol, EdUnschnlten,’' s 62; BchradBr, loe eth s 361, 

« Abovo, p 272 n., 307 
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tribes, the six chiefs of the empire after the king 
Above the highest figure on the left of the king we 
react . “ Gaubaruva (Gobryas) the Patcischorcan, the 
lanee-bearer of King Darms/’^ over the second 
“Aijpachana (Aspathines), the bow-bearer of King 
Darius ” “ 

The ruins of Susa and Peraepolis, the only remains 
□f ancient west Iranian architecture which have come 
clown to us, show that it was indeed founded upon 
Babylonian and Assyrian patterns, but that it was 
by no means mere imitation. Neither in Ecbatana 
nor in Persepolis was the use of brick necessary; 
stone was at hand , and even in Susa, at a distance 
of 50 miles from the mountains, stone was used The 
ruins give evidence of a skill m smoothing and fitting 
the stones, which can only have been attained by 
long practice. If the platform, on which the build- 
ings rest, belongs to the Babylonian and Assyrian 
style, the ruins of Persepolis and Susa nevertheless 
exhibit a perfectly independent style, which seems 
to have arisen out of an earlier practice of building 
in wood, and a peculiar manner of treating the orna- 
mentation We have seen that the plan of the palace 
at Ecbatana presupposed the use of wood, that the 
pillars there were wooden posts covered with precious 
metals In Persepolis stone took the place of wood. 
The outer walls of the building are strong, the blocks 
and mouldings over the wmdows and doors arc higli 
and massive, but along with this massiveness, strength, 
ancL permanence, the buildings show a tendency to 
run into great height. The pillars are slender, re- 
minding us of tent-posts; though of more than 60 

^ Sq the BabylDnian, text. 

* It IS moxoly a guess tRat mragtilara moans bow-boaror , Spmgol, 
“ Kailinscbrifton,” s. IDB Opport translates . bearer oltbo oommauiis 
of the king, “Pouple i os Mis lea,'’ p. 213. 
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fset in h sight they havs a diametBr of only four 
feet; and the inter- CDlumniations are often more than 
30 feet. The socles and capitals (which are either 
the fore-quarters of horses or bulls or inverted 
cups) are high and dehcate The socles do not 
project far, the capitals are slender, the builiiings, 
which were covered by roofs of beams, overlaid no 
doubt with plates of gold and silver, thus acquired, 
along with their solidity, the impression of imposing 
elevation and delicate lightness. Tho sculptures also 
are distinguished from those of Babylon and Assyria, 
not merely by the fact that they are carried out in 
harder material, but they have also greater repose in 
tho expression, tho figures are less compressed, the 
muscles less prominent, tho development of the forms 
more noble and free, the fall of the folds simple and 
natural. Animols are represented with extraordinary 
vigour and life. The execution in detail is careful, 
but flatter and duller than at Nineveh The expres- 
sion of the heads does not possess the energy and 
life which the sculptures of Assyria present; even 
in the most excited action it is ceremonious. It is 
solemn, massive, earnest, dignified, and restrained, but 
wanting in character. Beside the sculptures which 
symbolically represent the dignity, business, or deeds 
of tho officers of the empire, the remaining reliefs of 
Persepolis give no chronicle of the reign of Darius 
and Xerxes ; wo find neither battles nor sieges ; they 
merely glorify tho splendour and greatness of the 
monarchy , they exhibit the throne of the king which 
the subject nations carry, surrounded by the princes of 
the kingdom, and protected by the body-guard. We 
see the subject nations bringing tribute, and thus 
we have a picture of established power, and secure 
majesty, bub not of tho individual acts and victories 
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□f the king. The only historical sculpture which is 
at present known, is the inscription of Danus at 
Behisbun. The style is simple and severe, the treat- 
ment far leas minute than on the reliefs of Peraepolis 
and Naksh-i-Kustem, hut naive and vigorous. 

Susa, so Strabo tells us, was adorned more than 
other cities by the kings of the Persians ; each huilt 
a separate dwelling there as a memorial of hia reign ; 
after Susa they honoured the palaces of Persepolis 
and Pasargadae ; at Grabae also in upper Persia and 
at Taoke on the coast they had castles.^ From 
Xenophon we learn that “the kings of Persia, it is 
said, pass the spring and the summer in Susa and 
Ecbatana.’’^ We may conclude from these statements, 
and from the fact that the Aehsemenids not only 
preserved but multiplied the gold and silver ornaments 
of the citadel of Ecbatana, as well as the buildmgs 
of the palace (V. 315), that Susa remamed the ordinary 
residence even under the successors of Darius, but 
that m the height of summer — order to avoid the 
heat of the plains of Elam — ^the court sought the 
cooler air of the ancient residence of Phraortes and 
Cyaxares — a change advisable on political grounds also. 
Even a short residence in Ecbatana showed that 
Media did not occupy the last place in the kingdom. 
The Persian kings also resided at times in Babylon. 
The Sassanida pursued the same course. Ardeshir built 
Shahabad in Elam, hia successors resided in Madain, 
but during the summer in Hamadan.® The palaces 

1 Strabo, p. 728, 735 > “ Anab ” 3, 5, 16, 

B Nolieko, “Taban,” $. 353 * Xenophoii'a statoments about tbo 
rasidoncBS in tbs “,AaabaaiB (Zoo. eii.) cauuot be outweigbod by tbo 
Bystsmalized arraugsment m'tbe " Oyiopaedia’' that Oyras spout throe 
months at Susa, two at Ecbatana, and seven months at Babylon, 
which Plutarch (“Da Exilio,” o 12)'iepeatB in the form, that the Famon 
kii\gs passad the spring at Susa, the sunimor m Madia, aud the winter 
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m th0 motliBr cDuntry wers visitsd by Dariua and bia 
succeaaora from, time to tiniB, wbo like bimaelf cauaed 
their sepulchres to be cut either in the rocks of Naksh- 
i-Ruatem, or on Mount Raehmed, immediately to the 
east of the citadel. There are three sepulchres by the 
side of that of Dariua, and three on Mount Rachmed. 

The size and splendour of the palaces at Susa, 
Ecbatana, Peraepolia, and Pasajrgadae were matched 
by the numbers and brilliance of the court. The 
ceremonies and the arrangement of the service were 
taken from the pattern of the Median court, but not 
without considerable variations, and the Medea, m 
turn, had imitated the style of the Assyrian and 
Babyloman court. The prominent position of the six 
tribal princes, the supreme judges, the " kinsmen and 
table companions of the king,” were without a parallel 
among the Medes , it was they who immediately 
surrounded the king next to the occupants of the 
great offices of state or honour. It was the opinion 
of Cyrus, Xenophon tells us, that the ruler should not 
only be superior to hia subjects in valour, but he 
must exert a charm over them also. Thus he accus- 
tomed both himself and his officers to give commands 
with dignity, and for himself and for them he adopted 
the Median dress, as being more imposing and majestic. 
On solemn occasions the king appeared m a long 
purple robe, bordered with white-^such as no one but 
himself might wear,’* a Kaftan (Kandys) of briUiant 
purple was thrown over it.^ The embroidery exhibited 

in Dnbylon. With Aosoliylus and Heroilotua Suaa is a fixad leaidence, 
and SD alao in tha traatiae “De Mundo," p, 393, and tliB Habrawa^ 
e j/. NaHoinialii 1. Joaeph “Antig, ’{ 10, 11, 7. Atlianaeue, p 613, thinka 
tliat ParsapoliB was tha raaidanoB far the autumn. In tha wiutai of 
tha yaar 396 — 395 Oonon Rude Artaxeixes II. at Dabylon , tha sama 
king aaya in riutarali (“Artax.” u 19) to Paryaatia, that ha wiH 
navor aaa Rubylan as long aa aho hyas 
1 Plut. “ Ai'tox." 0 . 5 


2 Diod. 17, 77 
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faloDiis and hawks, the birds of the good god, which 
dwell in the pure air nearest to heaven. This garment 
was held together by a golden girdle, in wliieh was 
a sabre adorned with preeions stones. The trowsers 
were of purple, the shoes of the colour of saflron.^ 
The head was covered by the upright tiara or kidaris,^ 
of a white and blue colour, or by a band of the same 
colours, and also by a crown, as we see from the 
picture of Darius on a seal at Behisbun.'* Plutarch 
tells us that the king’s attire was valued at 12,000 
talents (nearly £ 3 , 000 , 000 ) ; his ornaments and attire 
on solemn occasions are no doubt meant.^ If the 
royal court of the Sassanids was arranged after that 
of the Achsemenids, the attire of the king was even 
more extravaa:ant. As the Greeks inform us, the 
king of the Persians was a sight seldom seen by the 
Persians.® Only the six tribal princes could enter 
without being announced The attempt in any other 
person would be punished with death, unless the king 
forgave the offence.® It required time and trouble, 
and even special favour, to make way through the 
troops of body-guards, servants, eunuchs, under- officers, 
and court nobles ; and when this was done it was 
necessary to be announced by the officers who intro- 
duced strangers, or by the chief door-keeper. The 
king sat on a golden throne when he gave audiciiCB. 
Over this was stretched a baldachino of van-coloured 
purple, supported by four golden pillars adorned with 

* Aeschyl “Pets” BBO. ® Pint “Artax," □. 2B 

8*01011 17, 77 , XBUoph “ Oyninst” fl, 3, 13 

* Plutarcli (“Artftx ” d. 24) maiutfiins, it is truo, that this is tho 
valua of the garmonta which the lung habitually wora Avnau trouts 
of this subject, “ Anab.” 4, 7, anil Ourtius, 3, 3, 17 — 19 j C, 6, 4. With 
leap act to the royal colours, cf Esther i. B. 

8 Phau Eres.Pragm. 9, ai. Muller, Plui “ Artax.” c, 2D, 23, Slraho, 
p 526 

“ Bsthor ly. 11. 01, Herod. 3, 118, 110. 
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precious stones.^ It was ths custom among the 
Persians for the lower to bow to the earth before the 
more honourable,^ no one approached the king without 
falling m the dust before him ® Any one who spoke 
to the king was compelled to keep his hands hidden 
in the long sleeves of his upper garment, in order to 
show that he neither could nor would use them^ 
According to Xenophon the king of the Persians 
at day -break praised the powers of heaven, sacri- 
ficed dally to the gods, whom the Magians mdi- 
cated. Plutarch tells us that he was awaked daily 
by a chamberlain with the words “Arise, 0 king, 
and think of the things which Auramazda has given 
thee to think of.’’® At table the c[ueen-mother and 
the queen sat beside him. The first sat above 
him, the second below, the king was in the middle 
of the table.® Like all the Persians, he ate but 
one meal a day, but this lasted a long time. The 
princes, the “kinsmen” and “table companions” of 
the king, as a rule, ate in an an be- chamber, but 
at banquebs they were in the same hall with him, 
in their proper order, the king on a rich divan with 
a golden frame, the companions on pillows or carpets 
on the floor, so arranged that those whom the king 
trusted moat were on his left, the others on his right ; 
“because the king,” as Xenophon says, “could in 
case of need defend himself better with his right 
hand”® Before it was brought to the king the food 

1 TEoraol Oum. fragm, 1, od. MuRor ; EstliDr v. 4 
* llorod 1, 134; Stialio, p. *734, ® Arnan, “Analj." 4, 11 ^ 

4 Xonoph, “IIoIIdbi." 2, 1 ; 8. 

® Herod. 7, 64 ; Xenoph. “ Oyri 8, 1, 23, 24, mtTi tka addition 
that this 'was tho custom in his day Rhi't “ Adprino, inaiuditum,” 3 
" Plutarch, ‘'Arbax.” o 6; “ Oonjug praeoupta,” c 16, “ Q,uaost. 
OouYiy.” 1) 3, 1* 

T Ileracl Outn. fragm. 2; Xonoph. “HDU0n”4, 1, 30. 

" Oyn Inst.” 8, 4, 2, 3. 
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was tested by tasters ; and before hauclmg tbe goblet 
to tbe king, the butler drank a few drops out of it 
with a spoon, to prove that it was not poisoned ^ 
Many kinds of food were set on the table, but 
only a moderate portion of each was placed before 
every person. Xenophon praises the abstinence of 
the well-bred Persians at table ; they regarded it as 
low and brutish to show desire for food or drmk.® 
Plutarch says. ‘^Not only the friends, and com- 
manders, and body-guard of the king had portions 
from his table, but also what the slaves and dogs 
ate was put upon the board, so that the kings of 
the Persians made all who were in their service the 
companions of their table and their hearth,”® What 
was left from the table of the king was carried into 
the courts and distributed in BC[ual portions among 
the body-guard and the servants.^ If the meal was 
followed by any drinking, the q^ueen-mother and the 
q^ueen retired, before the concubines entered to play 
and sing® The table-companions might not look at 
the concubines, and the eunuchs, who brought the 
women into the hall, took care that they should not. 
Even at night, when the king retired to rest, the 
concubines played and sang by the light of burning 
lamps ® On the festival of Mithra, the king was 
allowed to dance in Persian fashion, and to bo intoxi- 
cated on his birthday he gave a great banq^uct, 
which, as Herodotus tells us, was called among the 
Persians the perfect banquet. On this day the king 
gave presents to the Persians {i. e, they received a 

1 Siu4aa, 'B^EarpDu. * “ Oyil lust.” 6, 2, 17. 

® Plut “ Q,ua 0 Bt. OonviY " 7, 4, 6 

* Ath,3n.aGti3, p 14S Above, p. 352 

“ Plut. “ Qiuaeat Oonviv.” 1, 1, 1 ; “ Oonjug. praeoopta,’' IG. 

" HqieicI. Omu. 2 , Diod, 17, 77 
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largBBS of monsy), and at the banijuet, m which the 
woman took part, ha could not rafusa any petition.^ 
In accordance with the doctrine of the Avesta the 
king celebrated the day which had called him into 
life, and, as Plato tells us, all Asia celebrated with 
sacrifices and feasts the day which had given them 
their rular.^ 

No one ever saw the king on foot; if he passed 
through the courts of the palace carpets of Sardis 
were spread before him, on which no other foot might 
step.® Outside the palace the king was sometimes 
seen on horseback, but more frequently in his chariot. 
It was a much-envied distmction among the prmces 
of Persia to be allowed to assist the king to his horse.^ 
If he descended from bis chariot, no one might reach 
out his hand to support him; it was the duty of the 
bearer of the royal stool to place a golden stool for him 
to descend At solemn processions, the roads on which 
the royal tram passed were cleansed, as in India, 
strewn with myrtle and made odorous with frank- 
incense ; a string of guards and whip-bearers were 
placed along the way to prevent any one from coming 
forward to the chariot of the king.® The body-guard 
in their golden ornaments with crowned tiaras led the 
way and brought up the rear. The chariot of Mithra, 
yoked with eight Nisaean greys, went before the king ; 
the sacred fire was carried before him by the Magians ; 
and beside the ehariot of the lang, which was drawn 
by six or four Nisaean horses, marched staff-bearers. 
The chiefs of the tribes, the Acheemenids, the gl-eat 
officers of the court, the “kinsmen and table com- 
panions” of the king followed. In the tram in the 

1 noTol 9, IID, 111 , Esther u 18 ® “ Aloib. I.” p I2l. 

® Iloraol. Oum. JEragm 1, oA. Mullor 

* Xunoph, " Anab ” 4, 4, i ® IlEirocl, 7, 54 , Ourtius, 6, 1, 20. 
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rear no ioulDt tliB royal korsea, two or four kuntlrerl 
in number, were, no doubt, led in splendid trappings.^ 
Dariua waa married before he ascended the throne 
of the Magian. Hia wife waa the daughter of G-obryas, 
the chief of the Pateiachoreana. She had borne him 
three sons before he came to the throne : Artabazanea, 
Araamenea, and Anabignes.^ When he had acg[uirGd 
the throne, he made Atossa, the daughter of Cyrua, 
hia queen, i e. hia legitimate wife , the younger line 
of Aebsemenea waa thus yet more closely united with 
the elder. The daughter of Gobryas fell mto the 
rank of the second wives j Atossa took the place 
which Caaaandane had held beside Cyrua, and which 
she herself had previously occupied with Oambyscs. 
The second daughter of Cyrua, Artystone, and Parmya 
the only daughter whom Smerdia had left, passed 
into the harem of Dariua. Atossa bore him four 
sons . Xerxes, Hyataapes, Masistea, and Achsemenea ; 
Artyatone bore Araames and Gobryas, and Parmya 
Axiomardua. Dariua had also sons by other women, 
as Phratagune, the daughter of his brother, Artanea , 
“be had many sons,” is the remark of Justin.® The 
secondary wives of the king ranked above the con- 
cubines. The number of the latter was, at any rate 
under the successors of Dariua, very conaidcrable ; it 
IS given at 300 , 350 , and 360 . After the battle 
of Isaus, 329 concubines of the last Darius were 
discovered among the captives.^ Those women, as 
Diodorus informs us, were sought out from the most 

m 

1 Haroi 7, 40, 41, Q4, 65; Xonoph. “ Oyri Inst” S, 3, 6 — 10; 
Ouitxus, 3, 3, 21 
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betiutiful maideus in Asia, for ths new-cDniBrSj 
according to ths book of EstliBrj a year’s preparation 
was necessary. This went on in a special department 
of the seraglio, and consisted in the use of ointments, 
spices, and perfumes.^ They were so far beneath the 
queen, that they were compelled to prostrate them- 
selves before her when she looked at them;^ at no 
time, except at the table of the king, could they be 
seen by men. If they accompanied the king on the 
chase or on journeys, and, as became usual at a 
later time, to the field, they were always in closed 
conveyances. Any one who touehed one of the con- 
cubines was put to death, and even any one who 
approached their waggons, or passed through the 
train. “ The queen enjoyed greater liberty. "We are 
told of Stateira, the consort of Artaxerxes II., that 
she always travelled with her hangings drawn back, 
and allowed the women of the people to come up to 
her car and greet her.^ 

Wo have mentioned already how numerous were 
the persons about the court. The Greeks call at- 
tention to the splendid attire of the serv.ants, and 
remark that the preparation of the king’s table and 
the waiting gave them a great deal of trouble : in 
fact hall the day was taken up with this Each of 
the great court oGdeers had a large number of subor- 
diiiabcB, The chief door-keeper had at his disposal 
a number of eunuchs, who watched over the inner 
courts of the palace and the harem, waited on 
the women and carried messages. The degrading^use 
of castration was unknown to the nations of the 
Allans, and contrary to their religion, which put so 

* TlfltTior xi. 7 — 17 ; v. 2 , yiii. 4 ® Doitinn in AtRenaaua, p, S67. 

® lluraul. 0am. fragm, 1, oil Mullor, Plat “ Aitax.” o. 27 
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high a value on life, and the preservation of the 
germs of life. It was from the princes of the Semites, 
the Assyrian and Babylonian court, that the use of 
eunuchs for guarding the harem, for waiting on the 
king and his women,' and service in tho inner 
chambers, was borrowed by the Median kings In 
addition to other burdens, Babylonia supphed each 
year 500 mutilated boys to Darius. Eunuchs were 
never employed in the Persian army for commanders, 
or for officers of state, as was the case in Assyria and 
Babylonia; but personal attendance on the king, 
which even m the time of 05 rrus devolved on eunuchs, 
brought some of them into favour and influence under 
him, and subsBD[UBntly under Oambysesd Beside the 
chief door-keeper and his eunuchs, was the chief 
staff-bearer with his subordinates. It was his duty 
to introduce strangers and those who came to ask 
for assistance ; the envoys from countries and cities ; 
to preserve order in the pEilacBs, to superintend and 
punish the servants The chief butler was at the 
head of a large number of butlers and waiters. Tho 
chamberlains, the valets of the king with their subor- 
dinates, the spreaders of pillows and carpets, the 
carvers and table-dressers, the cooks and bakers, the 
preparers of ointment, the weavers of crowns, the 
lamp-lighters and palace-sweepers formed a consider- 
able body. In addition there was the chief groom 
with his subordinates, the master of the hunt, the 
hunters and dog-keepers. Physicans also were at 
hatfid, chiefly from Egypt, who had the greatest 
reputation in the east ; then came the Grreeks.^ 

Long caravans, surrounded by the body-guard, con- 

' XanDpli, "Oyn Inat” 7, 5, 6B. 

® XBaoph “ Oyn Inat” 8, 1, 9, S, 8, 20, Plut, “Artax” o 19, 
Nicol Damaso fragm 6B, ed. MuUer. On the pRyBicians, atove, 
p 134, 313 
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ducted the court, wlien a change of residence was 
made, from Susa to the palaces of Persia or Ecba- 
tana. A large amount of splendid furniture, cattle for 
slaughter, food and drink of special q^uahty, were 
taken with them Herodotus tells us that the king 
of Persia drank only the water of the Choaspes, i. p. 
the Kerkha, which was boiled and carried in silver 
vessels on four-wheeled cars both into the field, and 
on journeys.' Beside numerous waggons the convey- 
ance of the court rec[uired 1200 camels.^ Along 
with the military equipage of the last Darius 277 
cooks, 29 pastry-cooks, 13 preparers of milk diet, 
17 preparers of liquors, 70 cellarmen, 40 preparers 
of ointment, and 41 chaplet-makers were captured.® 

Haiai (1, IBB) ascntas tlua custom to Oyrus, though the referencs 
to Susa which he alils shows that it cau only hays come into existence 
after Susa hecame a TBsidencB 
2 Demosth “ Symmor " p 185 


9 Athenaeus, p. BOB. 



CHAPTER XX. 


KETROSPEDT. 

The arrangement wliicli Darius had given to Ms vast 
empire allowed the character, laws, manners, and 
religion of the subject nations to remain as far as 
possible unchanged, and only interfered, exceptionally, 
in the hereditary local customs of the provinces Ade- 
quate provision for the maintenance of the central 
government, the establishment of rapid combma- 
tions, care for the training of the generals and officers, 
ample and obvious rewards for service, a system of 
taxation far removed from extortion, regulations for 
the advancement of agriculture, development of the 
trade on the southern sea, or by land, since the 
caravans could pass unharmed and even protected 
from Miletus to Susa, from Gyrene to the Indus, 
seemed to give a solid foundation, an adequate sup- 
port, and abiding power to the empire of Cyrus and 
Darius Yet for the security and continuance of it, 
it was of the first importance, whether the national 
feelmg of the subject peoples, in spile of or owing 
to the tolerance of the empire, was still sufficiently 
vigorous and strong to create in them the desire to 
rise from the subjection in which they were, to win 
bu,ck their independence, and develop their national 
existence; whether the controlling power of the 
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ruling people was sufficient to maintain itself for a 
length of time over such wide regions ; whether, in 
fine, the rulmg house would preserve, amid the splen- 
dour of its new palaces, and the bnlliance of extra- 
ordinary success, the vigour and force req^inred to 
sustain the heavy task of administering the empire 
in the manner of Darius. 

Under his sceptre the national civilizations of Asia 
which had hitherto been separated were united into 
a great whole Beside the ancient civilization of 
Babylon stood the yet more ancient civilization of 
Egypt; beside the Lydians and Syrians, and the 
Hellenes of the Anatolian coast, stood the forms of life 
existing on the Indus, all united m eq^ual rights ; 
above these, and yet owmg to the formation of this 
empire, side by side with them, was the characteristic 
civihzation of the Bactrians, Medes, and Persians. 
The ancient commumties of Egypt, Babylonia, and 
Phoenicia were able, it is true, to make attempts, and 
even stubborn attempts, at resistance, but they did 
not succeed in effecting a new departure. On the 
contrary, the various forms of civilization united 
together began by degrees to exercise a mutual 
influence, and each wore down the other. Only the 
religious feeling of that Syrian tribe, whose states 
had been crushed beneath tbe armies of the kings 
of Asshur and Babylon, remained free from this 
assimilation, and seff-secluded ; in the native soil, 
which Cyrus had once more allowed the exiles to 
occupy, they struck new and deeper roots, which 
promised the noblest fruits from the old sturdy stock. 

The Persians, and especially the upper orders, could 
not remam uninfluenced by the privileged position 
of the ruhng people and reigning class in such a 
wide empire, and by the pattern of the court. The 
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fruits of iominion flowed in upon them; their lives 
were opulent and full of enjoyment. The Grreeks can 
tell us a great deal of the splendour and luxury of the 
Persians, which were mtroduced in the time of Darius 
and subsBi^uently They inform us that the Persians 
adopted a richer style of dress. Like the Indians, 
the Medes and the Persians after them delighted to 
adorn themselves; but according to the Greeks the 
Persians were even more anxious to give themselves 
a dignified and imposing appearance They wore the 
loose dress of the Medes, in blue and red purple; 
they also followed the Medes in wearing chains, and 
armlets, and earrings of gold^ The hair and beard 
received careful attention. In summer the parasol- 
bearers were always at hand, in wmter gloves were 
worn.^ The houses were adorned with costly carpets ; 
the Persians lay on beds with golden feet, and soft 
cushions ; and on the tables of the higher classes ght- 
tered goblets, bowls, and pitchers of gold and silver. ' 
The servants were numerous, trained butlers, bakers, 
and cooks were kept.® The table of the Persians, as the 
Greeks tell us, presented but few kinds of farinaceous 
food, but whole animals were served up, and the dessert 
was plentiful and in various courses.^ The hereditary 
moderation in wine was not observed. Herodotus tells 
us that- “The Persians readily accept foreign customs. 
They wear the Median dress because they consider it 
more beautiful, and in war they use Egyptian coats 
of mail. They adopt any customs which please 

1 Phit “Ajtax” 0 . 13 , Xenoph. “ Dyn Inst” 8, i, 4.D , “ Anab.” 

1, fi, 8 , Strabo, p 734 

® Xenopb “ Oyri Inst " 8, B, 17 

* AMohyl " Pers.” 543 , Xenophon, “ Dyn Inat.” 8, 8, 16 

* Herod. 1, 133 ; HBraoieideB of Oyme (Fiagm 2, ed. Muller) oon- 
testa the excesB of the king at table as well as of the ofdcers H iud 
generals Df. Xenopb. “ Dyn Inst ” 5, 2, 17 , 8, 8, 10 , Strabo, p 
733, 734 
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them, and m addition to a large number of wives, 
they have many concubines.”^ About the year 500 
B c the Persians were so accustomed to convenience 
in their domestic economy, that they took even into 
the field of battle their servants together with their 
cooks and maid-servants, their entire harem with 
costly furmture, partly in closed waggons and partly 
on camels; even the men of the guard were followed 
by their women and furniture. The nobles encamped 
under tents splendidly wrought with gold and silver.® 
But in spite of this luxury, self-control and military 
vigour were never eradicated m the Persians They 
were always seen in a becoming attitude. They were 
never observed to eat or drmk greedily ; they never 
laughed loud, or quarrelled, or gave way to passion ® 
The education which the sons of the nobles received 
under the eye of the king and the satraps, and the 
rich rewards in store for eminent valour, kept up a 
manly spirit. We have more than one instance of 
acts of rare devotion to the king and the empire. 
The remembrance of the conflicts of Cyrus, of the 
wars which Darius carried on, the consciousness of 
great successes, the proud feeling that they governed 
the nations of Asia, formed strong counterpoises to 
the advance of effeminacy. Even those who lived 
most delicately at home eagerly joined in the chase, 
in the prescribed extirpation of the animals of Angro^ 
mainyu, and the princes did not disdain to do garden- 
work with their own hands day by day At that 
time, as Xenophon observes, the old Persian sobriety 
'and force existed beside the Median dress and luxury, 
and Heracleides of Pontus teUs us that the Persians 

1 Haiod 1, 135. 

2 Herod. 7, 83, 187, 9, 75, 80, 81, 82 , Xenopli ‘ Anab.” 4, 4 

2 Xenopli “ Dyn lust.” 8, 8, 8 £E 
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and Medes, who loved luxury and excess above others, 
were also the bravest and most magnanimous of the 
barbarians.^ Artaxerxes Mnemon, in spite of his golden 
ornaments and purple kaftan, dismounted from his 
horse, and marched on foot, shield on arm and quiver 
on shoulder, day by day at the head of his soldiers, 
through the roughest and steepest mountain paths, 
though the day’s march reached 25 miles or more. 
In spibe of armlets and purple hose the leading 
Persians long afber the time of Darius leapt from 
their horses into the mud, in order to extricate a 
baggage-cart, which prevented the march of the army; 
and the common soldier, even when frozen with cold, 
hesitated to lay the axe to beautiful trees which 
would be consumed merely to warm him by his 
watch-fire. The prescripts of religion were not with- 
out effect. The kings kept their word when given; 
every Persian regarded it as shameful to break the 
pledge of plighted hands, to refuse reverence to his 
parents — his mother especially — to speak falsely, and 
to seek for gains by trade. Thucydides says of them 
that they liked better to give than to receive.^ The 
pride of the Persians preferred to serve the king with 
arms and receive favour and presents from him, than 
to carry on any hind of trade. A great number of 
the Persians were constantly under arms in the 
standing army ; the rest tended their flocks and culti- 
vated their fields in the hereditary way. They kept 
to the old Persian dress, the close and short garment 
of leather ; their coats reached only half way down 
the thigh, and instead of the tiara they wore a low 
band round the head. Along with their dress and 

1 Xanupli " Dyn Inst ” B, 8, 16 , Haxacl Pont. ap. Athanaenm, p. 
512 

* Pint “ Aitax " 24, 25 ; Xenopli “ Annb.” I, 6 j " Oyri Inst ” B, 8, 
2 , Thuc 2, 17 
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mode of lifs, thoy kept true to tho manners auil 
moderation of their forefathers, and practised the old 
arts of riding and archery. 

More serious for the future of the kingdom than 
any splendour or magnificence on the part of eminent 
Persians, was the influence, which in the composition 
of the court was unavoidable, of his personal servants 
on the king and on his resolutions — and the danger 
that court intrigues might override the interest of 
the empire; above all, the still more unavoidable 
influence of the harem. If the position of the [][ueEn- 
mother, who, in accordance with the doctrines of 
Zarathrustra, enjoyed a position of great respect at 
court, and her relations to the [jueen or first wife 
gave occasion for jealous rivalry, each secondary 
wife had still stronger motives to seek or maintain 
influence with the king, to disparage the queen and 
the other wives before him, and make provision for 
her sons if she could not aspire to gam the succession 
to the throne. Thus a door was opened to ambition 
and intrigue, and the eunuchs of the wives found in 
this occupation only too good an opportunity for 
gaming importance and weight. If such evils were 
a little matter under a ruler of the determination 
and wisdom of Darius, it was impossible to count 
on the fact that he would be followed by a senes of 
kings like himself, and equally great But if the 
court outgrew the state, and the fortunes of the 
empire were decided in the seraglio, the empire itself 
might be thrown into danger with a change in. the 
succession. The education given to the princes, and 
BSpeciEilly to the heir to the throne, has been men- 
tioned already, as well as their instruction in the 
wisdom of the Magi. The crown descended to the 
eldest son of the legitimate wife or queen. Whenever 
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the king took the field, in order to prevent contention 
he nominated his successor. Even about the successor 
of Darius a difficulty might arise. His first wife, 
the daughter of Gohryas, had borne him three sons 
before he came to the throne; when king, he had 
made Atossa his queen, and had four sons by her 
(p 394) Which was the legitimate heir, the eldest 
of the first family, or of the second — Artabazanes 
or Xerxes ? 

At the death of the king, as Diodorus tells us, 
the sacred fire in the royal palace, and m all the 
houses of the Persians, was put out.^ We remember 
the prescript of the Avesta that the fire of the hearth 
must be removed from the house of the dead, together 
With all the sacred vessels, the pestle, the cup, the 
bundle of rods and the Haoma, and that the fire could 
nut be kindled again till the ninth or thirtieth day after 
the death (V. 215) The heir to the throne repaired 
to Pasargadae, to receive consecration from the Magi 
there. “In that city,” says Plutarch, “there is the 
shrine of a warlike goddess who may, perhaps, be 
compared with Athene; to this the prince who is 
to be consecrated goes, and there lays his robe aside, 
111 order to put on the garment which Cyrus wore 
before he became king - then he eats a cake of dried 
figs, bites a terebinth, and drinks a cup of sour milk 
(no doubt in remembranco of the old life of the Per- 
sians). Whether he has anything to do beyond this 
IS unknown,”® We are told elsewhere that the new 
kinor.put the royal hidans on his head; and no doubt 
the act would be accompanied with invocations by 
the Magi The shrine of the goddess mentioned by 
Plutarch must have been a place of sacrifice to 
Anahita; the heroes and kings of the Avesta sacrifice 

1 Dinil 17, 114 Of, Ourfaua, 3, 3, 9, a Plub. “Ai'lax” 3. 
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to this goddess in order to attain the splendour 
majesty, the supreme dominion ^ 

The Arian tribes of the table-land of Iran have 
preserved the original character of their family more 
truly than their kmsmen who settled on the Indus 
and the Ganges, and filled the Deccan with their 
civilization. Placed in a less tempestuous region, in 
a land where there were sharp contrasts of climate, 
of hill and plain, of fertility and desolation, of snow 
and sand storms, the life of the Arians m Iran was 
more vigorous and manly than life in India. The 
tribes in the north-east attained to civic hfe and 
intellectual progress before the tribes of west Iran. 
The contrast in which the former stood to the hordes 
of the neighbouring steppes, and the repulsion of tbeir 
attacks, led the Bactrians to a larger state, and the 
formation of a military monarchy, which arose from 
the midst of an armed nobility, while the weight of 
the ancient and powerful states of the Semites m the 
valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris, repressed the 
independent development of the tribes of western 
Iran The foundations of the religious views of the 
Ariana were the same to the east and west of the 
Indus With the Arians of the Panjab, the Arians of 
Iran shared the belief in the power of the spmts of 
light which gave life and blessing, in the destructive 
power of the black spirits, and the struggle of the 
spmts of light against the spirits of darkness. The 
peculiar intensity of the contrasts in nature and in 
the conditions of life in the north-east, gavB> an 
impulse to the development of religious views there, 
which led to the systematic opposition of the hosts 
of heaven and of hell, and the union of these groups 
under two supreme spirits, and to deeper ideas of 
^ Yul Y 32, 3Y “ Aban Tasbt,” 22, 25, 46, 50, 
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their nature. It was a transformation of the old 
conceptions which at the same time carried with it a 
change and. mcreasB in the ethical demands made 
upon men While the development of conceptions 
beyond the Indus tended to set man free from all 
sensuality, and sought to bring him back to his 
divine origin, by crushing the body and q^uenching 
the individuahty, the doctrine of Zarathrustra excludes 
only the harmful side of nature, and demands the 
increase of the useful side; it pledges every man to 
take a part in the conflict of the good spirits against 
the evil, demands that by his work, his activity, and 
the purity of his soul, he enlarge the kingdom of 
the good and light spirits to the best of his ability, 
and thus forms sound and practical aims for the 
conduct of men When this doctrine had penetrated 
to the nations of west Iran, and struck deep roots 
among them, the Medes succeeded in combining their 
tribes, and repelling the supremacy of the Assyrians. 
In no long time the borders of their dominion ex- 
tended, in the west to the Halys, and in the east 
over the whole table-land of Iran; in union with 
Babylon they overthrew the remnant of Assyria, and 
shared with that city the empire over Hither Asia. 
What the Medes had begun, the Persians finished, 
when they had taken the place of the Merles. One 
after another the ancient kingdoms of Hither Asia 
fell before them — the Lydian empire, which had 
finally united under its sway the tribes and cities of 
the'^w^eatern half of Asia Minor, ancient Babylon, 
which had once more united the valley of the two 
streams, the states of Syria, and the cities of the 
Phenicians, and at length even primeval Egypt. 

Arian life and Arian culture were now dominant 
through the whole breadth of Asia, from the pearl- 
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loanks and coral-resfa of the Indian Oesan to tlie 
Hellsspont. At the tima when the first Arian settlers 
were landing far in the east on Tamraparni (Ceylon) 
the cities of th.e Hellenes on the western coast of 
Anatolia and the strand of the Aegean were compelled 
to bow before the arms of Cyrus. The world had 
never seen before sucb an empire as that of Darius, 
the borders of which reached from the Libyans, the 
plateau of Barca, the Nubians and negroes bB5mnd 
Egypt, the tribes of the Arabian desert to the summits 
of the Caucasus, the remote city of Cyrus on the 
Jaxartes, and the gold-land of the Daradas in the 
lofty Himalayas. And not contented with this range 
Darius aspired to extend yet further the limits of 
his empire. 

Beyond the Aegean Sea a branch of the Arian stock 
had developed an independent civilization and civic 
life in small mountain cantons surrounded by the 
sea. The eye of the potentate of Asia looked no doubt 
with contempt on these unimportant communities, 
whose colonies in Asia and Afnca had long been 
subject to him; on states of which each could put 
in the field no more than a few thousand warriors. 
The sea, which separated the Persian kmgdom from 
the cantons of the G-reeks, had already been crossed ; 
the Persians had seen the mouths of the Danube ; 
the straits of the Bosphorus and the Hellespont were 
in the power of Darius, the coasts of Thrace and the 
Greek states were subject to him, he had already 
planted a firm foot at the mouths of the Hebrus'^nd 
the Strymon, and the prince of Macedonia paid him 
tribute. At his command Phemcians and Persians 
had investigated the coasts of the Aegean Sea, and 
of Hellas. 

Was it possible that these small cantons, without 
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political union or common interests, living m per- 
petual strife and feud, ezeited and torn by mternal 
party contests in wMck there were almost as many 
views as men, whose exiles made their way to the 
lofty gates of the Persian monarch, whose princes were 
at pains to secure their dominions by vassalage to the 
great king, and join in leagues with him against 
their countrymen — was it possible that these cantons, 
m this position, would maintain their independence 
against Persia, and resist the attack of this universal 
empire, — the onset of Asia Would the Grreeks be 
bold enough to venture on such a hopeless struggle, 
to oppose the Persians, whose name was a terror to 
all their neighbours, and even to the Hellenes Few, 
Herodotus tells us, could even bear the sight of the 
Persian cavalry, and Plato remarks that the minds 
of the Grreeks were already enslaved to the Persians. 

It was a (question of decisive importance for the 
civdization and development of humanity ; whether 
the new principle of communal government, which 
had been carried out m the Hellenic cantons, should 
be maintained, or pass mto the vast limits of the 
Persian empire, and succumb to the authority of the 
king : state power and civic life, absolute authority 
and the will of the majority, abject obedience and 
consciouB self-control, the masses and the individual 
— these were ranged opposite each other, and the 
balance was already turning in favour of overwhelm- 
ing materiid force. 
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